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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Foe some time past we have been asted, on various 
sides, to collect in a body of doctrine the theories scat- 
tered in our different works, and to sum up, in just pro- 
portions, what men are pleased to call onr philosophy. 

This resume was wholly made. We had only to tate 
again the lectures already quite old, hut little known, he- 
cause tbey belonged to a time when the courses of the 
Faculty des Lettrea had scarcely any influence beyond 
the Quartier Latin, and, also, hecanse they could he found 
only in a considerable collection, comprising all our fii'st 
instraction, from 1815 to 1821.' These lectures were 
there, as it were, lost in the crowd. We have drawn 
them hence, and give them apart, severely corrected, in 
the hope that they will thus be accessible to a greater 

■ Ist Scries of oiir work, Goursie VBtskiire del/t FM'iosop)i/ie Modtrne, fiva 
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ntimber of readers, and that their true character will the 
better appear. 

The eigMcen lectures that compose thia volume have 
in fact the particular trait that, if the history of philos- 
ophy furnishes their frame-work, philosophy itself occu- 
pies in them the first place, and that, instead of re- 
searches of emdition and criticism, they present a regu- 
lar exposition of the doctrine which was at fii'st iixed 
in our mind, which has not ceased to preside over our 
labors. 

This hook, then, contains the abridged but exact ex- 
pression of our convictions on the fundamental points of 
philosophic science. In it will be openly seen the 
method that is the soul of our enterprise, our principles, 
our processes, our results. 

Under these three heads, the True, the Beautiful, the 
Good, we embrace psychology, placed by ns at the head 
of all philosophy, aesthetics, ethics, natural right, even 
public right to a certain extent, finally theodicea, that 
perilous rendezvous of all systems, where different 
principles are condemned or justified by their conse- 



It is fhe affair of our book to plead its own cause. We 
only desire that it maybe appreciated and judged accord- 
ing to what it really is, and not according to an ophiion 
too much accredited. 
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AUTHOR S PREFACE. 9 

Eclecticism is persistently represented aa the doctrine 
to which men deign to attach our name. We declare 
that eclecticism is very dear to us, for it is in our eyes 
the light of the history of philosophy ; but the source 
of that light is ekewhere. Eclecticism is one of the 
moat impoilaiit and most useful applications of the phi- 
losophy which we teach, but it is not its principle. 

Our true doctrine, our true flag is spiritualism, that 
philosophy as solid as generous, which began with Soc- 
rates and Plato, which the Gospel has spread abroad in 
the world, which Descartes put under the severe forms 
of modern genius, which in the seventeenth century was 
one of the glories and forces of our country, which per- 
ished with the national grandeur in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which at the commencement of the present century 
M. Royer-CoUard came to re-esteblish in public instruc- 
tion, whilst M. de Chateaubriand, Madame de Stael, and 
M. Quatremere de Quincy transferred it into literature 
and the arts. To it is rightly given the name of spiritu- 
alism, because its character in fact is that of subordi- 
nating the senses to the spirit, and tending, by all the 
means that reason acknowledges, to elevate and ennoble 
man. It teaches the spirituality of the soul, the liberty 
and responsibility of human actions, moral obligation, 
disinterested virtue, the dignity of justice, the beauty of 
charity ; and beyond the limits of this world it shows a 
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God, author and type of Jramanity, who, after having 
evidently made man for an excellent end, will not aban- 
don him in the mysterions development of hie destiny. 
This philosophy is the natural ally of all good causes. 
It sustains religious sentiment ; it seconds tme art, poesy 
worthy of the name, and a great literature ; it is the sup- 
port of right ; it eq^ually repels the craft of the dema- 
gogue and tyranny ; it teaches aU men to respect and 
value themselves, and, little by little, it conducts human 
societies to the true republic, that dream of all generous 
souls which in our times can be realized in Europe only 
by constitutional monarchy. 

To aid, with all om- power, in setting up, defending, 
and propagating this noble philosophy, such is the 
object tliat early inspired us, that has sustained during 
a career already lengthy, in which difSenlties have not 
been wanting. Thank God, time has rather strength- 
ened than weakened our coavietions, and we end as we 
began : this new edition of one of om- first works is a 
last effort in fevor of the holy cause for which we have 
combated nearly forty years. 

May our voice be heard by new generations as it was 
by the serious youth of the Restoration I Y^, it is par- 
ticularly to you that we address this work, young men 
whom we no longer know, bat whom we bear in our 
heart, because you are the seed and the hope of the 
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authok's peeface. 11 

ftitnre. We have shown you the principle of our evila 
and tlieir remedy. If you love liberty and your coun- 
try, shun what has destroyed them. Far from yon be 
that sad philosophy which preaches to you materialism 
and atheism as new doctrines destined to regenerate the 
world : they feiU, it is true, hut they do not regenerate. 
Do not hsten to those superficial spirits who give them 
selves out as profound thinkers, because after Voltaire 
they have discovered difficulties in Christianity: meas- 
ure your progress in philosophy by your progress in ten- 
der veneration for the religion of the G(«pel. Be well 
persuaded tliat, in Prance, democracy will always trar 
verse liberty, that it brings aU right into disorder, and 
through disorder into dictatorsliip. Ask, then, only a 
moderated liberty, and attach yourself to that with all 
the powers of your soul. Do not bend the knee to for- 
tune, but accustom yourselves to bow to law. Entertain 
the noble sentiment of respect. Know how to admire, — 
possess the worship of great men and great things. 
Eeject that enervating literature, by turns gross and 
refined, which delights in painting the miseries of hu- 
man nature, which caresses all our weaknesses, which 
pays court to the senses and the imagination, instead of 
speaking to the soul and awakening thought. Guard 
yourselves against the malady of om- century, that fatal 
taste of an accommodating life, incompatible with all 
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12 author's preface. 

generous ambition. Whatever career you embrace, pro- 
pose to yourselves an elevated aim, and put in its service 
an unalterable constancy. Swsum cm-da, value highly 
your heart, wherein is seen all pHlt^ophy, that wliich 
vre have retained from all our studies, which we have 
taught to your predecessors, which we leave to you as 
our last word, our final lecture. 

V. COUSIN. 



. too indulgent public having promptly rendered 
1 a new edition of this hook, we are forced to 
render it less unworthy of the suffrages which it has 
obtained, hy reviewing it with severe attention, hy intro- 
ducing a mass of corrections in detail, and a consider- 
aTjle number of additions, among which the only ones 
that need be indicated here are some pages on Chris- 
tianity at the end of Lectui'e XVI., and the notes placed 
as an Appendix^ at the end of the volume, on various 

' Tte Appendix hsB been translated bj Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton of 
the Eritisli MuBonm, who ia alone octitled to credit and alone respon- 
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author's preface. 13 

worts of French masters wMch we have quite recently 
seen in England, which have confirmed and increased 
our old admiration for our national ai-t of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PKEFACE. 



The nature of tliia publication is eufSciently explained 
in the preface of M, Cousin. 

We Have attempted to render his book, ■without 
comment, faithfully into English. Not only have we 
endeavored to give his thought without increase or 
diminution, but have ^so tided to preserve the mpir i 
characteristicB of his style. . On the one hand, we 
have carefully shunned idionie peculiar to the French ; 
on the other, when permitted by the laws of structure 
common to both languages, we have followed the gen- 
eral order of sentences, even the succession of words. 
It has been our aim to make this work wholly Cousin's 
in substance, and in form as nearly his as possible, 
with a total change of dress. That, however, we may 
have nowhere missed a shade of meaning, nowhere 
introduced a gallicism, is too much to be hoped for, 
too much to he demanded. 

M. Cousin, in his Philosophical Discussions, defines 
the terms that he uses. In the translation of these we 
have maintained uniformity, so that in this regard no 
farther explanation is necessary. 
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16 ■ tbanslatoe's fkeface. 

This 18, perhaps, in a philoaopliieal point of view, 
the most important of all M. Cousin's -works, for it 
contains a complete summary and lucid exposition of 
the various parts of Ms system. It is now the last 
■word of European philosophy, and merits serious and 
thoughtful attention. 

This and many more like it, are needed in these 
times, when noisy and pretentious demagogues are 
spealdng of metaphysics with idiotic laughter, when 
utilitarian statesmen are sneering at philosophy, when 
undisciplined sectarians of every kind are decrying it ; 
when, too, earnest men, in state and church, men on 
whose shouldere the social world really rests, are in- 
voking philosophy, not only as the best instrument of 
the highest cidture and the severest mental discipline, 
but also as the best human means of guiding politics 
towards the eternally true and the eternally just, of pre- 
serving theology from the aberrations of a zeal without 
knowledge, and from the perversion of the interested 
and the cunning ; when many an artist, who feels the 
nobility of his calling, who would address the mind of 
man ratiier than his senses, is asking a generous philoso- 
phy to explain to him that ravishing and torturing Ideal 
which is ever eluding his grasp, which often discourages 
imless understood ; when, above all, devout and tender 
souls are learning to prize philosophy, since, in harmony 
with Eevelation, it strengthens their belief in God, 
freedom, immortality. 
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GEFACE. 17 

Grateful to an indulgent public, on both sides of the 
ocean, for a kindly aad very favorable reception of our 
version of M. Cousin's " Course of the History of Modem 
Philosophy," we add this translation of his "Lectures 
on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good," hoping that 
his explanation of human nature will aid some in solving 
the grave problem of life, — for there are always those, 
and the most gifted, too, who feel the need of under- 
standing them8elves,~believing that his eloquence, his 
elevated sentiment, and elevated thought, will afford 
gratification to a refined taste, a chaste imagination, 

and a disciplined mind. 

O. W. WIGHT. 

LoNijoN, Dec. 21, 1853. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Publishers have to express their thanks to M. Cotrsrtr 
for his cordial concurrence, and especially for his kindness in 
transmitting the sheets of the French original aa printed, so 
that this translation appears almost simultaneously with it. 

EniNBtrEOH, 88 Geogob-btebet, 
Dec. 26, 18S8. 
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Lbotueb XVn. — EEarajE of Docteine 846 

Eeviow of the doctrine contained in tliese lectures, and tlie three orders of 
facts on whioh this doctrine rcsta, with the relation of each one of them 
to the modem school that has recognized and developed it, but almost al- 
ways exaggerated it.— Eiperienoe and empiricism.— Reason and idealism. 
—Sentiment and mysticism.— Theodioea. Defects of different known sys- 
(ems.- The process that oouduels to true theodieea, aud the character of 
certainty and reality tliat this process gives to it. 
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LECTURES 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE GOOD. 



DISCOURSE 

PEONODNCED AT THE OPENING OF THE COURSE, 
Deoembeh 4, 1817. 

PHILOSOPHY IN THE NINErEENTH OEHTTJBT. 

Spirit Mid general principles of tho Con rae .-Object of the lectures of this 
year ;-appli«nion of tlio prineiples of which an espo^tion la given, to 
the three I'rol.lems of the True, Oie Bcaudful, and the Good. 

It aeema natural that a century, in its beginning, should borrow 
its philosophy from the century that preceded it. But, as free 
and intelHgent beings, we are not born merely to contimie our 
predecessors, but to increase thdr work, and also to do our own. 
We camiot accept from them an inheritance except under tie 
condition of improving it Our first duty is, then, to render to 
oureelves an aceount of the philosophy of the eighteenth century ; 
to recognize its character and its principles, the problems which 
it agiUted, and the solutions which it gave of tiiem ; to discern, 
in fine, what it transmits to us of the true and the productive, 
and what it also leaves of the sterile and the false, in order that, 
with reflective choice, we may embrace the former and reject tie 
latter.' Placed at the entrance of the new times, let us know, 

' We have so much fell the necessitj of understanding weU the philosophy 
of the century that ours sueceede, that three timea we have undertaken the 
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first of all, with what views we would occupy ourselves. More- 
over,— why shoul4 I not say it !— after two years of instruction, 
in which the professor, in some sort, has been investigating him- 
self, one has a right to demand of him what he is ; what are his 
most general principles oa all the essentia! parts of philosophic 
science ; what flag, in fine, in the midst of parties which contend 
with each other so violently, he proposes for you, young men, 
who frequent this auditory, and who are called upon to partici- 
pate in a destiny still so uncertain and so obscure in the nine- 
teenth century, to follow. 

It is not patriotism, it is a profound sentiment of truth and 
justice, which makes us place the whole philosophy now expanded 
in the world under the invocation of the name of Descartes. 
Yes, the whole of modem philosophy is the work of this great 
man, for it owes to him the spirit that animates it, and the 
method that constitutes its power. 

After the downfall of scholasticism and the moumfiil disrup- 
tures of the sixteenth century, the first object which the bold 
good sense of Descartes proposed to itself was to make philosophy 
a human science, lite astronomy, physiology, medicine, subject 
to the same uncertainties and to the same aberrations, but capa- 
ble also of (he same progress. 

Descartes encountered the skepticism spread on every side in 
the train of so many revolutions, arabitious hypotheses, bom out 
of the first use of an il!-regulated liberty, and the old formulas 
surviving the ruins of scholasticism. In his courageous passion 
for truth, he resolved to reject, provisorily at least, all the ideas 
that hitherto he had received without controlling them, firmly 
decided not to admit any hut those which, after a serious exami- 
nation, might appear to him evident. But he perceived that 

history of philosophy in tho eighteenth oentiiry, here first, in 1818, thon in 
1319 and 1820, and that is tlie subject of the last three volumca of the 1st 
Benes of our works; flnolly, we resumed it in 1829, vol. ii, and iii. of the ad 
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there was one thing which he wuld not reject, even provisorily, 
in his universal doubt, — that thing was the existence itself of his 
douht, that is to say, of his thought; for although all the rest 
might be only an illusion, this fact, that he thought, could not 
be an illusion. Descartes, therefore, stopped at th.i8 fact, of an 
irresistible evidence, as at the first truth which he could accept 
without fear. Recognizing at the same time that thought is tiie 
necesssary instrument of all the investigations which he might 
propose to himself, as well as the instrument of the human race 
in the acquisition of ita natural knowledges,' he devoted himself 
to a regular study of it, to the analysis of thought as the condi- 
tion of all legitimate philosophy, and upon this solid foundation 
he reared a doctrine of a character at once certain and living, 
eapahle of resisting- skepticism, exempt from hypotheses, and 
affranchised from the formulas of the schools. 

Thus the analysis of thought, and of the mind which is the 
subject of it, that is to say, psychology, has become the point of 
departure, the most general principle, tJie important method of 
modem philosophy.' 

Nevertheless, it must indeed be owned, philosophy has not en- 
tirely lost, and sometimes still retains, since Descartes and in 
Descartes himself, its old habits. It rarely belongs to the same 
man to open and run a career, and usually the inventor succumbs 
under the weight of his own invention. So Descartes, after 
having so well placed the point of departure for all philosophical 
investigation, more than once forgets analysis, and returns, at 
least in form, to the ancient philosophy.' The true method, 

■ Tliia word was uaod by the old Engliah wrilera, and there is no raaaon 
why it ahouM not be retained, 

"On the method of DesenrlBs, eea 1st Series, ydI. iv., lecture 20; 2d 
Series, vol. i., lecture 2 ; vol. ii., lecture 11 ; 3d Series, vol. iii., Philoet^Me 
Modems, BB well as lYagmenta de FMloaopMe QarlMenne; 5th Series, l!>- 
atruction PviUqat, vol. ii., D^enae de P Uhivettitd et de la J'hUohopkie, p. 
112, eto. 

' On this return lo the BOholaBtlc form in Descartea, see 1st Series, vol iv., 
lectnrs 12, especially three articles of the Jourtial des Samnts, Augnst, Sep- 
iKmber, and October, 1850, in whieh we have examined anew the principles 
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again, is more tian once effaced in the hands of hia first Bucces- 
sors, under the always increasing influence of tlie matliematieal 
method. 

Two periods may be distinguished in the Cartesian era, — one 
ia which the method, in its newness, is often misconceived; the 
other, in which one is forced, at least, to re-enter the salutary 
■way opened hy Descartes To the first belong Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Leihnita himself to the second, the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century 

Without doubt Malebranche upon some points descended 
YOry far into intenor invest g h t m t t th t me he gave 

himself up to wander ma rn y w Id d lost sight of 

the real world. It is not m thod th t w ti g to Spinoza, 
but a good method ; his e co Is h vi g pplied to phi- 
losophy the geometrical m 11 d whi h p ed by xioms, defi- 
nitions, theorems, corollari I m d 1 use of the 
psycholo^caJ method ; th t is th p pi d th condemna- 
tion of his system. The \ E su V Etitendement 
Humain exhibit Leibnitz pj h t to observation, 
analysis to analysis ; but h <r° us Uy 1 over science, 
instead of advancing in t t p by t p h ce the results at 
which he arrives are often Ij b 11 t hyp th es for example, 
the pre-established harmony w ! t i m the analogous 
hypotheses of occasional e es d jl t m i tor. In gen- 
eral, the philosophy of the seventeenth tentnry, bj not tmploymg 
with Bufflcient rigor and iirmne^s the method with whnh Des- 
cartes had armed it, produced little else thin systems, ingenious 
without doubt, bold and profound, hut often also rish, — sjatema 
that have failed to keep their place m science' In fact nothing 
is durable except that which is tmnded upon a sonnd method ; 

of Cartesiaoism, apropos tho LtibnitH Anim/idiierskiiifs ad Qirteaii Prinni^ 
PhUjisopkije. 

'See on Malebranche, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, 2d Series, vol. ii., lectnrea 
11 and 13 ; 3d Series, vol. iv., Introdaetion mix (Euvres Phihfophiquea de iC 
de Birati, p. 2S8 ; and the Ii-a$raente de PMlaaopUe Cartiaitnae, pnssini. 
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time destroys all the rest; time, wtich re-collects, fecundates, ag- 
grandizes the least germs of truth deposited in the humblest 
analyses, stritea without pity, engulfe hypotheses, even those of 
genius. Time takes a step, and arbitrary systems are overturned ; 
the statues of their authors alone remain standing over their 
ruins. The task of the friend of truth is to search for the useftil 
remains of them, that survive and can serve for new and more 
solid constructions. 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century opens the second 
period of the Cartesian era; it proposed to itself to apply the 
method already discovered and too much neglected, — it applied 
itself to the analysis of thought. Disabused of ambitious and 
sterile attempts, and, like Descartes, disdainful of the past, the 
eighteenth century dared to think that every thing in philosophy 
was to be done over again, and that, in order not to wander 
anew, it was necessary to set out with the modest study of man. 
Instead, therefore, of building up all at once systems risked upon 
the universality of things, it undertook to examine what man 
knows, what he ca.n know ; it brought back entire philosophy to 
the study of our faculties, as physics had just been brought back 
to the study of the properties of bodies, — which was giving to 
philosophy, if not its end, at least its true beginning. 

The great schools which divide the eighteenth century are the 
English and French school, the Scotch school, and the German 
Bchool, that is to say, the school of Locke and Condillac, that of 
Eeid, that of Kant It is impossible to misconceive the common 
principle which animates them, the unity of their method. When 
one examines with impartiality the method of Locke, he sees that 
it consists in the analysis of thought; and it is thereby that 
Locke is a disciple, not of Bacon and Hobbes, but of our great 
countryman, Descartes.' To study the human understanding as 
it is in each one of us, to recognize its powers, and also its limits, 
is the problem which the English philosopher proposed to him- 
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self, and whidi he attempted to solve. I do not wish to judge 
here of the solution mhidi he gave of this problem ; I limit my- 
self to indicating clearly what was for him the fundamental 
problem. Condillac, tlie French disciple of Locke, made himself 
everywhere the apostle of analysis ; and analysis was also in him, 
or at least should have been, the study of thought. No philoso- 
pher, not even Spinoza, has wandered farther than Condillac' from 
the true experimental method, and has strayed farther on the 
route of abstractions, even verbal abstractions; but, strange 
enough, no one is severer than he against hypotlieses, save that 
of the statue-man. The author of the TraiU des SensaHms has 
very unfaithfully practised analysis ; but he speaks of it without 
eessation. The Scotch school combats Locke and Condillac ; it 
combats them, but witli their own arms, with the same method 
which it pretends to apply better.' In Germany, Kant wishes to 
replace in light and honor the superior element of human con- 
sciousness, left in the shade, and decried by the philosophy of his 
times; and for that end, what does he do! He undertakes a 
profound examination of the faculty of knowing ; the title of his 
prindpal work is. Critique of Fure Reason / it is a critique, 
that is to say again, an analysis ; the method of Kant is then no 
other than that of Locke and Keid. Follow it until it reaches 
the hands of Fichte,* the successor of Kant, who died but a few 
years since ; there, again, the analysis of thought is given as the 
foundation of philosophy. Kant was so firmly established in the 
subject of knowledge, that he could scarcely go out of it — that, 
in fact, he never did legitimately go out of it. Fichte plunged 
into the subject of knowledge so deejdy that he buried himself 
in it, and absorbed in the human me all existences, as well as all 

' iBt Series, voL iii., laotures 3 and a. 

' lat Sariea, vol. iv., leoturea on the Seotoh School. 

'See on Kant and Che OnH^'it of Pwe Eeaton, i6[. v. oftbe let Series, 
where thai great work is examined with bb mnoh extent oa that of Euid in 
vol. iv., and the J'ssfljof Lookeinvol. iii. of the2deeriGs. 

• On Fioht«, 2d Series, vol. i., leotore 12 ; 3d Sories, vol. iv., IntFodncLlan 
awe (Suwes de M. dt Biran, p. 83* 
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Bciences— sad shipwreck of analysis, which signalizes at once ite 
greatest effort and its rock 1 

The same spirit, therefore, governs all the schools of the 
eighteenth century ; this century disdains arbitrary formulas ; it 
haa a horror for hypotheses, aad attaches itself, or pretends to 
attach itselt; to the observation of factSj and particularly to the 
analpis of thought 

i acknowledge with freedom and with grief, that the 
'i century applied analysis to all things without pity 
and without measure. It cited before its tribunal all doctrines, 
all sciences ; neither the metaphysics of the preceding age, with 
their imposing systems, nor the ails with their prestige, nor the 
governments with their ancient authority, nor the religions with 
their majesty, — nothing found favor before it Although it spied 
abysses at the bottom of what it called philosophy, it threw itself 
into them with a courage which is not without grandeur ; for 
the grandeur of man is to prefer what he believes to be truth to 
himself. The eighteenth century let loose tempests. Humanity 
no more progressed, except over ruins. The world was again 
agitated in that state of disorder in which it had already been 
once seen, at the decline of the ancient beliefs, and before the 
triumphs of Christianity, when men wandered through all con- 
trari^ without power to rest anywhere, given up to every dis- 
qnietude of spirit, to every misery of heart, fanatical and atheisti- 
cal, mystical and incredulous, voluptuous and sanguinary.' But 
if the philosophy of the eighteenth century has left us a vacuity 
for an inheritance, it has also left us an energetic and fecund love 
of truth. The eighteenth century was the age of criticism and 
destructions ; the nineteenth should be that of intelligent rehabil- 
itations. It belongs to it to find in a profounder analysis of 



' We expressed onraelvea thus in Dccamber, IBIT, when, following thi 
great ware of the Revoluljon, ami after tlie downfall of the empire, the con- 
alitulJonBl isoaarchy, still poorlj established, left the future of Fronce and 
of the world obscure. It is sad to be obliged to hold tlie same language in 
1835, over the ruius aeenmulated around us. 
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thought the principles of the future, and with so many r' 

to raise, in fine, an edifice that reason may b« able to aeknowl- 

A feeble but zealous workman, I come to bring my stone ; I 
come to do my work ; I come to ejLtraot from Oie midst of the 
ruins what has not perished, what cannot perisli. Tiiis course is 
at once a return to the past, an efi'ort towards tlie future. I pro- 
pose neither to attack nor to defend any of the three great schools 
that divide the eighteenth century. I will not attempt to per- 
petuate and envenom the warfare which divides them, compla- 
cently designating the differences which separate them, without 
taking an account of the community of method which unites 
them. I come, on the contrary, a devoted soldier of philosophy, 
a common friend of all the schools which it has produced, to 
offer to all the words of peace. 

The unity of modem philosophy, as we have said, resides in 
its method, that is to say, in the analysis of thought— a method 
superior to its own results, for it contains in itself the means of 
rep^ring the errors that escape it, of indefinitely adding new 
riches to riches already acquired. The physical sciences them- 
selves have no other unity. The great physicians who have ap- 
peared within two centuries, although united amongst themselves 
by the same point of departure and by the same end, generally 
accepted, have nevertheless proceeded with independence and in 
ways often opposite. Time has re-collected in their different 
theories the part of truth that produced them and sustained them ; 
it has neglected their errors from which they were unable to ex- 
trical* themselves, and uniting all the discoveries worthy of the 
name, it has little by little formed of fhem a vast and harmoni- 
ous whole. Modem philosophy has also been enricheii during 
Ihe two centuries with a multitude ot e\act observitions, of solid 
and profound theories, for which it it> mdebted to the common 
method. What has hindered her from progressing at an equal 
pace with the physical sciences whose iisfJT she is 1 She has 
been hindered by not understandmg better her own interests, by 
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not tolerating diversifjea tliat arc inevitable, that are even useftil, 
and by not profiting by the truths which all the particular doc- 
trines contain, in order to deduce from them a general doctrine, 
which is successively and perpetually purified and aggrandized. 

Not, indeed, that I would recommend that blind syncretism 
which destroyed the school of Alexandria, which attempted to 
bring contrary systems together by force ; what I recommend is 
an enlightened eclecticism, which, judging with equity, and even 
with benevoleDce, all schools, borrows from them what they pos- 
sess of the true, and neglects what in tiem is false. Since the 
spirit of party has hitherto succeeded so ill with us, let us try the 
spirit of conciliation. Human tLought is immense. Each school 
has looked at it only from its own point of view. This point of 
view is not false, but it is incomplete, and moreover, it is exclu- 
sive. It expresses but one side of truth, and rejects all the others. 
The question is not to decry and recommence tbe wort of our 
predecessors, but to perfect it h reuniting, and in fortifying by 
that reunion, all the truths scattered in the different systems 
which the eighteenth century has transmitted to us. 

Such is the principle to which we have been conducted by two 
years of study upon modern philosophy, from Descartes to our 
times. This principle, badly disengaged at first, we applied for 
the first time within the narrowest limits, and only to theories 
relative to the question of personal existence.' We then extended 
it to a greater number of questions and theories ; we touched 
the principal points of the intellectual and moral order,' and at 
the same time that we were continuing the investigations of our 
illustrious predecessor, M. Royer-Collard, upon the schools of 
France, England, and Scotland, we commenced the study new 
among us, the dilEcuIt but interesting and fecund study, of the 
philosophy of Kcenigsberg. "We can at the present time, there- 
fore, embrace all the schools of the eighteenth century, and all 
the problems which they agitated. 

■ lat Series, vol. i., Course of 1S16. 
' IMd,, Course of 1817. 
2» 
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Philosophy, in all times, turns upou the fundamental ideas of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. The idea of the true, phi- 
losorhicajjy developed, is psychology, logic, metaphysic ; the 
idea of the good is private and public morals ; the idea of the 
beautiful is that sdence which, in Germany, is called lesthelics, the 
details of which pertain to the criticism of Hterature, the criticism 
of arts, but whose general pnnciples have always occupied a more 
or lesB considerable place in the researches, and even in the teach- 
ing of philosophers, fi^)m Plato and Aristotle to Hutcteson and 
Kant. 

Upon these essential points which constitute the entire domain 
of philosophy, we will succes»,vely interrogate the principal schools 
of the eighteenth century. 

When we examine them all with attention, we can easily re- 
duce them to two,— one of which, in the analysis of thought, the 
common subject of all their worts, gives to sensation an excessive 
part ; the other of which, in this same analysis, going to the op- 
posite extreme, deduces consciousness almost wholly from a fac- 
ulty different from Uiat of sensation— reason. The first of these 
schools is the empirical school, of which the father, or rather the 
wisest representative, is Locke, and Condillae the extreme repre- 
sentative; the second is the spiritualistic or rationalistic school, 
as it is called, which reckons among its illustrious interpreters 
Eeid, who is the most irreproachable, and Kant, who is the most 
systematic. Surely there is truth in these two schools, and truth 
is a good which must be taken wherever one finds it. We will- 
ingly admit, with the empirical school, that the senses have not 
teen given us in vain ; that this adminlle organization which 
elevates us above all other animate beings, is a rich and varied 
instrument, which it would be folly to neglect We are con- 
vinced that the spectacle of the woild is a permanent source of 
sound and sublime instruction. Upun this point neither Aris- 
totle, nor Bacon, nor Locke, has in us an adversary, but a disciple. 
We acknowledge, or rather we proclaim, that in the analysis of 
human knowledge, it is necessary to assign to the senses an im- 
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portant part. But wLen tbo empirical school pretends that all 
that passes beyond the reach of the senses is a chimera, then we 
abandon it, and go over to the opposite school. We profess to 
believe, for example, that, without an agreeable impression, never 
should we have conceived the beautiful, and that, notwithstand- 
ing, the beautiful is not merely the agreeable ; that, tliank heaven, 
happiness is nsually added to virtue, but that the idea itself of 
virtue is essentially different from that of happiness. On this 
point we are openly of the opinion of Keid and Kant. We have 
also established, and will again establish, that the reason of man 
is in possession of principles which sensation precedes but does 
not explain, and which are directly suggested to na by the power 
of reason alone. We will follow Kant thus far, but not farther. 
Far from following him, we will combat him, when, afer having 
victoriously defended the great principles of every kind against 
empiricism, he strikes them with sterility, in pretending that they 
have no value beyond the incloaure of die reason which possesses 
them, condemning also to impotence that same reason which he 
has just elevated so high, and opening the way to a refined and 
learned skepticism which, after all, ends at the same abyss with 
ordinary skepticism. 

You perceive that we shall be by turns with Locke, with Keid, 
and with Kant, in that just and strong measure which is called 
eclecticism. 

Eclecticism is in our eyes the true historical method, and 
it has for us all the importance of the history of philosophy; 
but there is something which we place above the histoiy of 
philosophy, and, consequently, above eclecticism,— philosophy 
itself. 

The history of philosophy does not carry its own light with it, 
it is not its own end. How could eclecticism, which has no other 
field than history, be our only, our primary, object? 

It is, doubtless, jiBt, it is of the highest utility, to discriminate 
in each system what there is true in it from what there is false 
in it ; first, in order to appreciate this system rightly ; then, in 
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order to render the false of no account, to disengage and re-collect 
tte true, and thus to enriot and aggrandize philosophy by history. 
But you conceive that we must already know what truth is, in 
order to recognize it, and to distinguish it from the error with 
which it is mixed ; so that the criticism of systems almost de- 
mands a system, so that the history of philosophy is constrained 
to first borrow from philosophy the light which it must one day 
return to it with usury. 

In fine, the history of philosophy is only a branch, or rather an 
instrument, of philosophical science. Surely it is the interest 
which we feel for philosophy that alone attaches us to its history ; 
it is the love of truth which makes us everywhere pursue its ves- 
tiges, and interrogate with a passionate curiosity those who before 
us have also loved and sought truth. 

Thus philosophy is at once the supreme object and the torch 
of the history of philosophy. By this double title it has a right 
to preside over our instruction. 

In regard to this, one word of explanation, I beg you. 
Ho who is spealdng before you to-day is, it is true, officially 
chai^d only with the course of the history of philosophy ; in that 
is our tast, and in that, once more, our guide shall be eclecticism.' 
But, we confess, if philosophy has not the right to present itself 
here in some sort on the first plan ; if it should appear only 
behind its history, it in reality holds dominion; and to it all our 
wishes, as well as all our eflbrts, are related. We hold, doubtless, in 
great esteem, both Brucher and Tennemann,' so wise, so judicious ; 
nevertheless our models, onr veritable masters, always present to 
our thought, are, in antiquity, Plato and Socrates, among the 
moderns, Descartes, and, why should I hesitate to say it, among 



lOntlialsgiliraatBampbyinentitndtliEiiopeiativeoonditionaofecleatiHsm, 
see Sd Series, Fr/i^mertta PhUosopliiques, vol. iv., pre&ce of the fRt editJou, 
p. 41, &e., especially tha article entitled De la Philosophie en Brlgiqiie, pp- 
338 and 229. 

» We liavB translated hla excellent Manual of lie mstoi-y of I'lttos&phj. 
See lie aeeond edition, vol. ii., Svo., 1839. 
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us, and in our times, the illustrious man who has been pleased to 
call us to this chair. M. Eoycr-CoUard was also only a professor 
of the history of philosophy; but he rightly pretended to have 
an opinion in philosophy ; he served a cause which he has trana- 
mitted to us, and we will serve it in our turn. 

This great cause is known to you ; it is that of a sound and 
generous philosophy, worthy of our century by the severity of its 
methods, and answering to the immortal wants of humanity, 
setting out modestly from psychology, from the humble study of 
the human mind, in order to elevat« itself to the highest regions, 
and to traverse metaphysics, esthetics, theodicea, morals, and 
politics. 

Our eni«rprise is not then simply to renew the history of 
philosophy by eclecticism ; we also wish, we especially wish, 
and history well understood, thanks to eclecticism, will therein 
powerfully assist ns, to deduce from the study of systems, 
their strifes, and even their ruins, a system which may be 
proof against crilicism, and which can be accepted by your 
reason, and also by your heart, noble youth of the nineteenth 
century ! 

In order to fulfil this great object, which is our veritable mission 
to you, we shall dare this jear, for the first and for tlie last tame, 
to go beyond tlie narrow limits which are imposed upon us. In 
the history of the philosophy of the eighteenth century, we have 
resolved to leave a little in the shade the history of philosophy, 
in order to make philosophy itself appear, and while exhibiting 
to you the distinctive traits of the principal doctrines of the last 
century, to expose to you the doctrine which seems to us adapted 
to the wants and to the spirit of our times, and still, to explain it 
to you briefly, but in its full extent, instead of dwelling upon some 
one of its parts, as hitherto we have done. With years we will cor- 
rect, we will task ourselves to aggrandize and elevate our work. 
To-day we present it you very imperfect still, but established upon 
foundations which we believe solid, and already stamped with a 
character that will not change. 
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You will here see, then, brought together in a short space, our 
principles, our processes, our results. We ardently desire to 
recommend them to you, young men, who are the hope of 
science as well as of your country. May we at least be ahle, in 
the vast career which we Lave to run, to meet in you the same 
kjndaesa which hitherto has sustained ua. 
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PART FIRST. 



LECTUEE I. 

THE EXISTENCE OF UNIVEESAI. AND HECESSAET PRINCIPLEB. 

Two grefit wants, that of abaolnte truttiH, and that of absoluie trutliB that 
may not be ohimoraa. To Batiafy these two wants is the problem of the 
philosophy of our time.— Universal and ueeesBarj principlea.— Examples 
of dilferent kinds of auch prindples.— DietJnetioH between univereid and 
necessary principlea tuid general prindples. — Experience alouo ia inca- 
pable of expl^Ding universal and neceesaiy pnndples, and also incapable 
of dispensing with them in order to arrive at Che knowledge of the sensible 
world. — Beasou as being that facalty of ours which disoovers to us those 
principles. — The Btudy of universal and necessary principles iutrodnces 
us to the highest ports of philosophy. 

To-DAT, as in all finie, two great wants are felt by man. The 
first, tie most imperious, is that of fixed, imniutalile principles, 
which depend upon neither times nor places nor circumstances, 
and on which the mind reposes witli an unbounded confidence. In 
all investigations, as long as we have seized only isolated, discon- 
nected facts, as long as we have not referred them to a general 
law, we possess the materials of science, but there is yet no science. 
Even physics commence only when universal truths appear, to 
which all the facts of the same order that observation discovers to 
us in nature may be referred. Plato has said, that there is no 
science of the transitory. 

This is our first need. But there is another, not less legitimate, 
tie need of not being the dupe of chimerical principles, of barren 
abstractions, of combinations more or less ingenious, but artificial. 
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the need of resting upon reality and life, (ie need of experieBce, 
The physical and natural sciences, whose regular and rapid con- 
quests strike and dazzle the most ignorant, owe their progress to 
^e experimental method. Hence the immense popularity of this 
method, which is carried to such an extent that one would not now 
condescend to lend the least attention to a science over which this 
method should not seem to preside. 

To unite observation and reason, not to lose sight of the ideal 
of science to which man aspires, and to search for it and find it 
by the route of experience,— such is the problem of philosophy. 

Now we address ourselves to your recollections of the last two 
years : — have we not established, by the severest experimental 
method, by reflection applied to the study of the human mind, with 
the deliberation and the rigor which such demonstrations exact, 
—have we not established that there are in all men, without dis- 
tinction, in the wise and the ignorant, ideas, notions, beliefs, prin- 
ciples which the most determined steptie cannot in lie slightest 
degree deny, by which he is unconsciously, and in spite of himself, 
governed both in his words and actions, and which, by a striking 
contrast with our other knowledges, are marked with the at once 
marvellous and incontestable character, that they are encountered 
in the most common experience, and that, at the same time, instead 
of being circumscribed within the hmits of this experience, they 
surpass and govern it, universal in the midst of particular phe- 
nomena to which they are applied ; necessary, altiiough mingled 
with things contingent; to our eyes infinite and absolute, even 
while appearing within us in that relative and finite being which 
we are? It is not an unpremeditated paradox tiiat we present to 
you ; we are only expressing here the result of numerous lectures.' 

It was not difiicnlt for us to show that there are universal and 
necessary principles at the head of all sciences. 

It is very evident that there ai* no mathematics without axioms 
and definitions, that is to say, without absolute principles. 
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What would logic become, those mathematics of thought, if 
you should taie awaj from it a certain number of principles, 
which are a little barbarous, perhaps, in their scholastic form, but 
must he universal and necessary in order to preside over all rea- 
soning and every demonstration i 

Are physics possible, if every phenomenon which begins to 
appear does not suppose a cause and a law ? 

Without the principle of final causes, could physiology proceed 
a single step, render to ilself an account of a single organ, or 
determine a single function ? 

Is not the principle on which the whole of morals rests, the 
principle which obligates man fo good and lays the foundation 
of virtue, of the same nature! Does it not extend to all moral 
beings, without distinction of time and place ! Can you conceive 
of a moral being who does not recognize in tlie depth of his con- 
science that reason ought to govern passion, that it is necessary to 
preserve sworn faith, and, against the most pressing interest, to 
restore the treasure that has been confided to us ? 

And these are not mere metaphysical prejudices and formulas 
of the schooSs : I appeal to the most \ ulgir common sense. 

If I should say to you that a murder has just been committed, 
could you not ask me when, where, by whom, wherefore ? That 
is to say, your mind is directed by the univer^il and necessary 
principles of time, of space, of cause, and even of final cause. 

If I should say to you that love or ambition caused the mur- 
der, would you not at the same instant conceive a lover, an am- 
bitious person ! This means, again, that there is for you no act 
without an agent, no quality and phenomenon without a substance, 
without a real subject. 

If I should say to you that the accused pretends that he is not 
the same person who conceived, willed, and executed this murder, 
and that, at intervals, his personality has more than once been 
changed, would you not say he is a fool if he is sincere, and that, 
although the acts and the incidents have varied, the person and 
the being have remained the same? 
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Suppose that the accused should defend himself on this ground, 
that the murder must serve his interest; that, moreover, the per- 
son killed was bo unhappy that life was a hurden to him ; that 
the state loses nothing, since in place of two worthless citizens it 
acquires one who becomes useful to it ; that, in fine, mankind will 
not perish by the loss of an individual, &c. ; to all these reason- 
ings would you not oppose the very simple response, that this 
murder, useful perhaps to its author, is not the less unjust, and 
that, therefore, under no pretext was it permitted t 

The same good sense which admits universal and necessary 
truths, easily distinguishes them from those that are not universal 
and necessary, and are only general, that is to say, are apphed 
only to a greater or less number of cases. 

For example, the following is a very general truth : the day 
succeeds the night; but is it a universal and necessary truth ! 
Does it extend to ill lands ! Yes to all known lands But does 
it exten It 11 pos. hi 1 M t f t i ss hi t 
eeive of 1 d pi g d t 1 It, th j t m f th 

world b^j, Xhlwfth tl 11 ht 

they ar h y t y Th k A th m ght h 

chosen th "Wththjtefth Id ui 

other pliysics, but we cannot conceive other mathematics and 
other morals. Thus it is possible to conceive that day and night 
may not be in the same relation to each as that in which we see 
them ; therefore the truth that day succeeds night is a very 
general truth, perhaps even a universal truth, but by no means a 
necessary truth. 

Montesquieu has said that liberty is not a fruit of warm cli- 
mates. I acknowledge, if it is desired, that heat enervates the 
spirit, and that warm countri^ maintain free governments with 
difBculty ; hut it does not follow that there may be no possible 
exception to this principle : moreover, there have been excep- 
tions ; hence it is not an absolutely universal principle, much less 
is it a necessary principle. Could you say as much of the prin- 
dple of cause? Could you in any way conceive, in any time 
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and in any place, a phenomenon wliich begins to appear without 
a came, physical or moral ? 

And were it possible to reduce universal and necessary princi- 
ples to general principles, in order to employ and apply these 
principles thus abased, and to found upon them any reasoning 
whatever, it would be necessary to admit wliat is called in logic 
the principle of contradiction, viz., that a thing cannot at the 
same time be and not be, in order to maintain the integrity of 
each part of the reasoning; as well as the principlu of sufBcient 
reason, which alone establishes their connection and the legiti- 
macy of the conclusion. Now, these two principles, without 
which there is no reasoning, are themselves universal and neces- 
sary principles ; so that the circle is manifest. 

Even were we to destroy in thought all existences, save that of 
a single mind, we should be compelled to place in that mind, in 
order that it might exercise itself at all— and the mind is such 
only on the condition that it thints — several necessary principles ; 
it would be beyond the power of thought to conceive it deprived 
of the principle of contradiction and the principle of &ufBcient 

How many times have we demonstrated the vanity of the 
efforts of the empirical school to disturb the existence or weaken 
the bearing of universal and necessary principles ! Listen to this 
school : it will say to you that the principle of cause, given by 
us as universal and necessary, is, after all, only a habit of the 
mind, which, seeing in nature a fact succeeding another fact, puts 
between these that connection which we have called the relation 
of effect to cause. This explanation is nothing but the destruc- 
tion, not only of the principle of causality, but even of the notion 
of cause. The senses show me two balls, one of which begins to 
move, the other of which moves after it. Suppose that this suc- 
cession is renewed and continues ; it will be constancy added to 
succession ; it will by no means be the connection of a 
power with its effect ; for example, that which ( 
tests to us is the least effort of volition. Thus a conseqnent em- 
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pirist, like Hume,' easily proves that no aenaible experience 
le^tiinately gives the idea of cause. 

What we say of the notion of cause we might say of all notions 
of the same kind. Let us at least instance those of substance 
and unity. 

The senses perceive only qualities, phenomena. I touch the 
extension, I see the color, I am sensible of the odor; but do our 
senses attain the substance thit ]s exti-ndel lobred or odorous! 
On this point Hnrae' indulges in jleisintrit? He asks which 
one of our senses takes lognizance of substance What, then, 
according to him and in the system ot empin iim is the notion 
of substance ? An illusion I ke the notion of cause 

Neither do the senses give us unity, tor unity is identity, is 
simplicity, and the senses show us every thing in succession and 
composition. The works of art possess unity only because Art, 
that is to say, the mind of man puts it there. If we perceive 
unity in the works of nature, it is not the senses that discover it 
to us. The arrangement of the different parts of an object may 
contain unity, but it is a unity of organization, an ideal and 
moral unity which the mind alone conceives, and which escapes 
the senses. 

If the senses are not able to explain simple notions, much less 
still are they able to explain the principles in which these notions 
are met, which are universal and necessary. In fact, the senses 
clearly perceive such and such facts, but it is impossible for them 
to embrace what is universal ; experience attests what is, it does 
not reach what cannot but be. 

We go farther. Not only is empiricism unable to explain uni- 
versal and necessary principles; but we maintain that, without 
these principles, empiricism cannot even account for the knowl- 
edge of the sensible worid. 

Take away the principle of causality, and the human mind is 
condemned never to go out of itself and its own modiiieations. 
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All the sensations of hearing, of smell, of taste, of touch, of feel- 
ing even, cannot inform joii what their cause is, Jior whether 
they have a cause. But ^ve to the human mind the principle 
of causality, admit that every sensation, as well as every phenom- 
enon, every change, every event, has a cause, as evidently we are 
not the cause of certain sensations, and that especially these sen- 
sations must have a cause, and we are naturally led to recognize 
for those sensations causes difl'erent from ourselves, and that is 
the first notion of an exterior world. The universal and neces- 
sary principle of causality alone ^ves it and justifies Jt. Other 
principles of the same order increase and develop it. 

As soon as you know that there are external objects, I ask you 
whether you do not conceive them in a place that contains them. 
In order to deny it, it would be necessary to deny that every body 
is in a place, that is to say, to reject a truth of physics, which is 
at the same time a principle of metaphysics, as well as an axiom 
of common sense. But the place that contains a body is often 
itself a body, which is only more capacious than the first. This 
new body is in its turn in a place. Is this new place also a body ! 
Then it is contained in another place more extended, and so on ; 
so that it is impossible for you to conceive a body which is not 
in a place; and you arrive at the conception of a boundless and 
infinite place, that contains all limited places and all possible 
bodies : that boundless and infinite place is space. 

And I tell you in this nothing that is not very simple. Look. 
Do you deny that this water is in a vase ? Do you deny that this 
vase is in this hall ! Do you deny that this hall is in a larger 
place, which is in its turn in anoti er larger stiil ! I can thus carry 
you on to infinite space. If you deny a single one of these pro- 
positions, you deny all, the first as well as the last; and if you 
admit the first, you are forced to admit the last. 

It cannot be supposed that sensibility, which is not able to 
^ve us even the idea of body, alone elevates ns to the idea of 
space. The intervention of a superior principle is, therefore, here 
necessary. 
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As we believe that every body is contained in a place, so we 
believe that every event happens in time. Can you conceive an 
event happening, except in some point of duration ? This dura- 
tion is extended and successively increased to your mind's eye, 
and you end by conceiving it unlimited like space. Deny dura- 
IJon, and you deny all the sciences that measure it, you destroy 
all the natural beliefe upon which human life reposes. It is hardly 
necessary to add that sensibility alone no more explains the notion 
of time than that of space, both of which are nevertbeless inhe- 
rent in the knowledge of the external world. 

Empiricism is, therefore, convicted of being unable to dispense 
with universal and necessary priaciples, and of being unable to 
explain them. 

Let us pause ; either all our preceding worts have terminated 
in nothing but chimeras, or fhey permit us fo consider as a point 
definitely acquired for science, that there are in the human mind, 
for whomsoever interrogates it sincerely, principles really stamped 
with the character of universality and necessity. 

After having established and defended the existence of univer- 
sal and necessary principles, we might investigate and pursue this 
kind of principles in all the departments of human knowledge, 
and attempt an exact and rigorous classification ; but illustrious 
examples have taught us to fear fo compromise truths of the 
greatest price by mixing with them conjectures which, in giving 
brilliancy, perhaps, to the spirit of philosophy, diminish its author- 
ity in the eyes of the wise. We, also, following the example of 
Kant, attempted before you, last year,' a classification, even a re- 
duction of universal and necessary principles, and of all the notions 
that are connected with them. This wort has not lost for us its 
importance, but we will not reproduce it. In, the interest of the 
great cause which we serve, and taking thought here only to estab- 
lish upon solid foundations the doctrine which is adapted to the 
French genius in the nineteenth century, we will carefully shun 

' iKt Series, "vol. i., Fragments of tlie Course of 1817. 
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every tbing that might seem persona! and hazardous ; and, instead 
of examining, criticising,' and reconstituting the classification 
which the philosophy of Kcenigsherg has given of universal and 
necessary principles, we prefer, we find it mucli more useful, to 
enahleyou to penetrate deeper into the nature of these principles, 
by showing you what faculty of ours it is that discovers them to 
us, and to which they are related and correspond. 

The peculiarity of these principles is, that each one of us in 
reflection recognizes that he possesses them, but that he is not their 
author. We conceive them and apply them, we do not constitute 
them. Let as interrogate our consciousness. Do we refer to our- 
selves, for example, the definitions of geometry, as we do certain 
movements of which we feel ourselves to he the cause? If it is 
I who mate these definitions, they are therefore mine, I can un- 
mate them, modiiy them, change them, even annihilate them. 
It is certain that I cannot do it. I am not, then, the author of 
them. It has also been demonstrated that the principles of which 
we have spoken cannot be derived from sensation, which is varia- 
ble, limited, incapable of producing and authorizing any thing 
universal and necessary. I arrive, then, at the following conse- 
quence, also necessary : — truth is in me and not by me. As 
sensibility puts me in relation with the physical world, so another 
faculty puts me in comrauni cation with the truths that depend 
upon neither the world nor me, and that faculty ia reason. 

There are in men three general faculties which are always 
mingled together, and are rarely exercised except simultaneously, 
but which analysis divides in order to study them better, without 
misconceiving their reciprocal play, their intimate connection, their 
indivisible unity. The first of these faculties is activity, voluntary 
and fi'ee activity, in which human peisonality especially appears, 
and without which tlie other faculties would be as if they were 
not, since wo should not exist for ourselves. Let us examine 
ourselves at the moment when a sensation is produced in us; we 

' See that criaojsin, lat Scrips, vol. v,, Kant, lecture 8. 
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shall recognize that there is perception only so far as there is some 
degree of attention, and that perception ends at tlie moment when 
our aetiTity ends. One does not recollect what he did in perfect 
sleep or in a swoon ; because then he had lost voluntary activity, 
coDsequently consciousness ; consequently, again, memory. Pas- 
sion often, in depriving us of liberty, deprives us, at the same 
time, of the consciousness of our actions and of ourselves; then, 
to use a just and common expression, one knows not what he 
does. It is by liberty that man is truly man, that he possesses 
himself and governs himself; without it, he falls again under the 
yoke of nature; he is, without it, only a more admirable and 
more beautiful part of nature. But while I am endowed with 
activity and liberty, I am also passive in other respects ; I am 
subject to the laws of the external world ; I suffer and I enjoy 
without being myself the author of iny joys and my sufferings ; 
I feel rising within me needs, desires, passions, which I have 
not made, which by turns fill my life with happiness and 
misery. Finally, besides volition and sensibility, man has the 
feculty of knowing, has understanding, intelligence, reason, the 
name matters little, by means of which he is elevated to truths of 
different orders, and among others, to universal and necessary 
truths, which suppose in reason, attached to its exercise, princi- 
ples entirely distinct irom the impressions of the senses and the 
resolutions of the will.' 

Voluntary activity, sensibility, reason, are all equally certain. 
Consciousness verifies the existence of necessary principles, which 
direct the reason quite as well as that of sensations and volitions. 
I call every thing real tliat falls under observation. I suffer ; my 

' This olaKBifioadon of the human faoulties, aave aoma differonces mora 
nominal than real, is now generally adopted, and makoa the forndation of 
iiie psychology of our times. See our writings, among others, 1st Serias, 
Course of 1S16, lectnrea S3 and 24: Jlittoire dumoi; ibid., Det/aUt de Geit- 
(OMjice ; vol. iii., leuture B, Eaimtn de la Tlilorie des FhcuU » dajn CandiBac ; 
vol. iv., lecture 21, dti FnouUie tdoa Rtid; vol. v., lecture 8, Bamen. de la 
Thiorie de Kant ; 3d Series, vol iv.. Pre/ate de la Premiire .ESiiSiun, Xeamen 
det Zetoni di M. LaTOiaiguUrs, Introdudum aim tFiim-ea deM.de Biran, de. 
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Buffering ia real, inasmucli as I am conscious of it; it is the sam& 
with, liberty : it is the same with reason and the principles that 
govern it. We can affirm, then, that the existence of universal 
and necessary principles rests upon the testimony of observation, 
and even of the most immediate and surest observation, that of 



s is only a witneaa,-— it makes what is appear; 
it creates nothing. It is not because consciousness announces it 
to you, that you have produced such or such a movement, that you 
have experienced such or such an impression. Neither is it because 
consciousness says to ua that reason is constrained to admit such 
or such a truth, that this truth exists; it is because it exists that 
it is impossible for reason not to admit it The truths that reason 
attains by the aid of universal and necessary principles with which 
it is provided, are absolute truths ; reason does not create tJiem, 
it discovers them. K«ason is not the judge of its own prineiplea, 
and cannot account for them, for.it only judges by tliem, and 
they are to it its own laws. Much less does consciousness make 
ttese principles, or the truths which they reveal fo us; for con- 
sciousness has no other office, no other power than in some sort 
to serve as a mirror for reason. Absolute tniOis are, therefore, 
independent of experience and consciousness, and at the same 
time, they are attested by experience and consciousness. On^e 
one hand, these truths declare themselves in experience ; on the 
other, no experience explains them. Behold how experience and 
reason differ and agree, and how, by means of experience, we 
come to find something which surpasses it. 

So the philosophy which we teach rests neither upon hypo- 
thetical principles, nor upon empirical principles. It is observation 
itself, but observation applied to the higher portion of our knowl- 
edge, which furnishes us witii the principles that wo seek, with a 
point of departure at once solid and elevated.' 
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This point of departure we have found, and we do not abandon 
it. "We remain immoyably attached to it. The study of uni- 
versal and necessary principles, considered under their different 
aspects, and in the groat problems which they solve, is almost 
the whole of philosophy; it fills it, measures it, divides it. If 
psychology is the regular study of the human mind and its laws, 
it is evident that that of universal and necessary principles which 
preside over the exercise of reason, is the especial domain of psy- 
chology, which in Germany is called rational psychology, and is 
very different from empirical psychology. Since logic is the 
examination of the value and the legitimacy of our different means 
of knowing, its most important employment must be ta estimate 
the value and the legitimacy of the principles which are the foun- 
dations of our most important cognitions. In fine, the meditation 
of these same principles conducts us to theodicea, and opens to 
us the sanctuary of philosophy, if we wonld ascend to their true 
source, to that sovereign reason which is the first and last expla- 
nation of our own. 



had already boon prosented during tlie two pravionB years, appearing here 
without tho support of these preliminaries, will not porhaps bo entirely bbiJs- 
faotory to the reader. Wo beseech him to consult carefully the first volnmo 
of the l3t Series of onr Course, which contains un abridgment, at least, of 
the numerous leeturea of 181B and B17, of which this ifl a reeuiai; especially 
lo read in the third, fonrth.anil liftli volames of the 1st Series, tha developed 
amilyees, in which, nnder different forms, universal and nccesisary prinoiples 
are demonstrated as far as may be, and in the third volnmo of tlie 2d Series, 
tlie lectures devoted to establish ag^nst Locke the same principles. 
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LECTURE II. 

ORIGIN OF UNIVERSAL AND NECESSAItT PRINCIPLES. 

£eKime of the praoeding Leeture. A new qneslJoii, that of the orgin of 
naiversal and neoeeeary prinoiplea.— Danger of this queatiou, and its ne- 
casBity. — Different forme under which truth presents itself to ua, and the 
BQooeesive ordar of these forms ; theory of apqataoeity and refleetlon.— 
The ptimilJve form of principles ; abstraction that disengagea ihem from 
that form, and gives them their aotvinl form.— Examination and rafntaljon 
of the theory tliat attempts to explain the wigia of principles by an indnc- 
tion fonnded on partiouiar aoCiona. 

We may regard as a certain conquest of the experimental 
method and of true psychological analysis, the establishment of 
prinoiplea which at the same time that they are given to na by 
the surest of all experienees, that of consciousness, have a bearing 
superior to experience, and open to us regions inaccessible to 
empiricism. We have recognized such principles at the head of 
nearly ail the sciences ; then, searching among our different facul- 
ties for that which may have given tliem to us, we have ascer- 
tained that it is impossible to refer them to any other (acuity 
than to that general faculty rf knowing which we call reason, 
very different from reasoning, to which it furnishes its laws. 

That is the point at which we have arrived. But is It posMble 
to stop there i 

In human intelligence, as it is now developed, universal and 
necessary principles are offered to us under forms in some sort 
consecrated. The principle of causality, for example, is thus 
enounced to ua: — Every thing that begins to appear necessarily 
has a cause. Other principles have this same axiomatic form. 
But have they always had it, and did they spring from tho 
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human mind witli this logical and scliolastic apparel, as Minerva 
sprang all armed from the head of Jupiter? With what charac- 
ters did they show themselves at first, before taking those in which 
they are now clothed, and which can scarcely be their primitive 
characters ? In a word, is it possible to find the origin of uni- 
versal and necessary principles, and the route which they must 
have followed in order to irrive at what ihey are to-day { A 
new problem, 'the importance jf nhuh it is easy to feel ; for, if it 
can be resolved, what light will be shed upon these principles ! 
On the other hand, what difii ultic'! must be encountered ! How 
can we penetrate to the sources of human knowledge, which are 
concealed, like those of the Nile i Is it not to be feared that, in 
plunging into the obscure past, instead of truth, one may encoun- 
ter an hypothesis ; that, attaching himself, then, to this hypothesis, 
he may transport it from the past to the present, and that, being 
deceived in regard to the origin of principles, he may be led to 
misconceive their actual and certain characters, or, at least, to 
mutilate and enfeeble those which the adopted ori^n would not 
easily explain ? This danger is so great, this rock is so celebrated 
in shipwrecks, that before braving it one should know how to 
take many precauUons against the seductions of the spirit of the 
system. It is even conceived that great philosophers, who were 
timid in no place, have suppressed the perilous problem. In fact, 
by undertaking to grapple with this problem at first, Locke and 
Condillac went &r astray,' and it must be said, corrupted all phi- 
losophy at its source. The empirical school, which lauds the 
experimental method so much, turns its hack upon it, thus to 
speak, when, instead of commencing by the study of the actual 
characters of our cognitions, as they are attested to us by con- 
sciousness and reflection, it plunges, without light and without 
guidance, into the pursuit of their origin, Eeid' and Kant' 
showed themselves much more observing by confining themselves 
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within the limits of the present, through fear of losing themselves 
in the darkness of the past. Both freely treat of universal and 
necessary piindples in the form which they now have, without 
asking what was their primitive form. We much prefer this 
wise circuiuspection to the adventurous spirit of the empirical 
school. Nevertheless, when a problem is given out, so long as it 
is not solved, it troubles and hesets the human mind, Philoso- 
p!i3' ought not to shun it then, but its duty is to approach it only 
with extreme prudence and a severe method. 

We cannot recollect too well, for the sake of others and our- 
selves, that the primitive state of human cognitions is remote 
from us ; wo can scarcely bring it within the reach of our vision 
and submit it to observation ; the actual state, on the contrary, 
is always at our disposal : it is sufficient for us to enter into our- 
selves, to fathom consciousness by reflection, and make it give 
np what it contains. Setting out from certain facts, we shall not 
be liable to wander subsequently into hypotheses, or i^ in ascend- 
ing to the primitive state, we faU into any error, we shall be able 
to perceive it and repair it by the aid of the truth which an im- 
partial observation 'shaJI have given us ; every origin which shall 
not legitimately end at the point where we are, is by that alone 
convicted of being false, and will deserve to be discarded.' 

You know that a large portion of the last year was spent upon 
this question. We took, one by one, universal and necessary 
questions submitted to our examination, in order to determine 



' Wfl havo flTflrywhere called to mind, mamtained, and confirmed by tb« 
errora of those who Iibvb dared to break it, this ralo of true psyohologiofll 
anBljBiB, that, before passing tn the question of the Origin of an idea, a no- 
don, a belief, any prludple whatever, the actual characterB of this idea, thlB 
notion, this belief, this principle, must have been a long time studied aud 
well established, with the firm resolution of not altering them under anj- 
pretext whatever in wishing to explain them. We believe that we have, as 
Leibnitz Bays, settleil this point. See 1st Series, vol. i.. Programme of the 
Coarse of 1817, and the Opening Disooarse; vol. iii., lecture 1, Zoeke; lec- 
ture 2, GondUlai: ; lecture 3, almost entire, and lecture S, p. i&D ; 2d Series, 
vol. iii., Emmta dn Ss'time de Locke, [octuro IB, p. 11— il ; 3d Series, vol. 
iv., Eiaminatvia of He Lectarei of M. LorsmqitHre, p. 268, 
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the origin of each one of th m fc pnm t fo m and tie 1 f 
ferent forms which have su ly 1 th d t nly aft ha 

ing operated thus upon a s fli ntly la gc numhe f pnn pi 
did we come slowly to a gen 1 n lu n an 1 that lu n 

we believe ourselves entitle 1 t if =s h re bn flj aa th Id 
result of a most cireumsj t naly and at 1 ast n t 
methodical labor. We mu t th n w b f y u th lab 
this analysis, and thereby ran the risk of not being able to com- 
plete the long course that we have marted out for ourselves, or 
we roust limit ourselves to reminding you of the essential traits 
of the theory at which we arrived. 

This theory, moreover, is in itself so simple, that, without the 
dress of regular demonstrations upon which it is founded, its own 
evidence will sufficiently establish it. It wholly rests upon the 
distinction between the different forms under which truth is pre- 
sented to us. It is, in its somewhat arid generality, as follows : 
1st. One can perceive truth in two different ways. Sometimes 
one perceives it in such or such a particular circumstance. For 
example, in presence of two apples or two stones, and of two 
other similar objects placed by the side of the first, I perceive this 
truth with absolute certainty, viz., that these two stones and 
these two other stones mate four stones, — which is in some sort 
a concrete apperception of the truth, because the truth is given 
to ua in regard to real and determinate objects. Sometimes I 
also affirm in a general manner that two and two equal four, 
abstracting every determinate object, — nhich is the abstract con- 
ception of truth. 

Now, of these two ways of knowing truth, which precedes in 
the chronological order of human knowledge ? Is it not certain, 
may it not be avowed by every one, that the particular precedes 
the general, that the concrete precedes the abstract, that we begin 
by perceiving such or such a determinate truth, in such or such 
a case, at such or such a moment, in such or such a place, before 
conceiving a general truth, independentiy of every application 
and different circumstances of place and time? 
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2d. "We can perceive the same trutli without asldng ourselves 
this question : Have we the ahility not to admit this truth ! We 
perceive it, then, by virtue alone of the intelligence which has 
been given us, and which enters spontaneously into exercise ; or 
rather, we try to doubt the truth which we perceive, we attempt 
to deny it ; we are not able to do it, and then it is presented to 
reflection as superior to all possible negation ; it appears to us no 
longer only as a truth, but as a necessary truth, 

h it not also evident, that we do not begin by reflection, that 
reflection supposes an anterior operation, and that this operation, 
in order not to be one of reflection, and not to suppose another 
before it, must be entirely spontaneous ; that thus the spontaneous 
and instinctive intuition of truth precedes its reflection and neces- 
sary conception ? 

Keflectjon is a progress more or less tardy in the individual 
and in the race. It is, par excetlenee, the philosophic faculty ; it 
sometimes engenders doubt and skepticism, sometimes convictions 
that, for being rational, are only the more profound. It con- 
structs systems, it creates artificial logic, and all those formulas 
which we now use by the force of habit as if they were natural 
to us. But spontaneous intuition is the true logic of nature. It 
presides over the acquisition of nearly all our cognitions. Chil- 
dren, the people, three-fourths of the human race never pass be- 
yond it, and rest there with boundless security. 

The question of the origin of human cognitions is thus re- 
solved for us in the simplest manner: it is enough for us to de- 
termine that operation of the mind which precedes all others, 
without which no other would take place, and which is the first 
exercise, and the first form of our faculty of knowing.' 

' This theory of apontaneity and of reflection, whioli in our view is Iha 
key to so many difficulties, cootinnally reonrs In our worfcB. One may see, 
vol. i. of the iBt Series, in a programme of the Course of 1817, and in a frag- 
ment entitled Zfe ta Spontaneiie eldtla Effieaon.; vol. iv. of the same Series,. 
Examination of Reid'a Philosophy, famm; vol. v., ExaminoUon of Kant's 
System, lecture 8; 2d Series, vol. 1., p'isdm; vol. iii., Lectures on Judg- 
ment i Bd Sorie?, Fragments PMhtoplii^uee, vol. iv., prefaee of the first edi- 
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Sjnce every thing that bears the character of reflection cannot 
be primitive, and supposes an anterior state, it follows, that the 
principles which are the subject of our study could not have 
possessed at first the reflective and abstract character with which 
they are now marked, that they must have shown themselves at 
their origin in some particular drcumilance, under a concrete and 
determinate form, and that in time they were disi-n gaged fiom 
this form, in order t<i be invested with their actual, abstract, and 
universal form. These are the two euda of the chain ; it remains 
for US to seek how the human mind has been irom one to the 
other, from the primitive state to the actual state, from the con- 
crete state to the abstract statf. 

How can we go from the concrete to the abstract! Evidently 
by that well-known operation which is called abstraction. Thus 
far, nothing is more simple. But it is necessary to discriminate 
between two sorts of abstractions. 

In presence of several particular objects, yon omit the charac- 
ters which distinguish them, and separately consider a character 
which is common to them all— -you abstract this cJiaraeter, 
Examine the nature and conditions of this abstraction ; it pro- 
ceeds by means of comparison, and it is founded on a certain 
number of particular and different cases. Take an example : 
examine how wo form the abstract and general idea of color. 
Place before my eyes for the first time a white object. Can I 
here at the first step immediately arrive at a general idea of 
color ! Can I at first place on one side the whiteness, and on 
the other side the color ? Analyze what passes within you. 
You experience a sensation of whiteness. Omit the individuality 
of this sensation, and you wholly destroy it ; you cannot neglect 
the whiteness, and preserve or abstract the color ; for, a single 
.color being given, which is a white color, if you take away that, 

tjon, p. 37, etfi. ; it will be found in different lootureg of this volnme, among 
others, in the third, On the vaIha of Uaivereol and Necessary Principles ; ia 
the fifth, On Mysticism ; and in the eleventli, Frlmary Data of Common 
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there remains to you absolutely nothiog in regard to color. Let 
a blue object succeed this white object, then a red object, ete. ; 
having sensations differing from each other, you can neglect their 
differences, and only consider what they have in common, that 
they are sensations of sight, that is to say, colors, and you thus 
obtain the abstract and general idea of color. Take another es- 
ample : if you had never smelled but a single flower, the violet, 
for instance, would you have had the idea of odor in general ? 
No. The odor of the violet would be for you the only odor, 
beyond whicii you would not seek, you could not even imagine 
another. But if to the odor of the violet is added that of the 
rose, and other different odors, in a greater or less number, pro- 
vided there be several, and a comparison be possible, and conse- 
quently, knowledge of their differences and their resemblances, 
then you will be able to form the general idea of odor. What 
is there in common between the odor of one flower and that of 
another flower, except that they have been swelled by aid of the 
same organ, and by the same person ? What here renders gen- 
eralization possible, is the unity of the sentient subject which re- 
members having been modified, while remaining the same, by 
different sensations; now, this subject can feel itself identical 
under different modifications, and it can conceive in the quaiiljea 
of the object felt some resemblance and some dissimilarity, only 
on the condition of a certain number of sensations experienced, 
of odors sBielled, In that case, but in that case alone, there can 
be comparison, abstraction, and generalization, because there are 
different and similar elements. 

In order to arrive at the abstract form of universal and neces- 
sary principles, we have no need of aU this labor. Let us take 
again, for example, the principle of cause. If you suppose six 
particular cases from which you have abstracted this principle, it 
will contain neither more nor less ideas ttan if you had deduced 
it from a single one. To be able to say that the event which I 
see must have a cause, it is not indispensable to have seen several 
evente succeed each other. The principle which compels me to 
3* 
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pronounce this judgment, ia already complete in the first as in 
tte last event ; it can change in respect to its object, it cannot 
change in itself; it neither increases nor decreases with the 
greater or less number of its applications. The only difference 
that it is subject to in regard to us, is, that we apply it whether 
we remark it or not, whether we disengage it or not from its 
particular application. The question is not to eliminate the par- 
ticularity of the phenomenon, wherein it appears to us, whether 
it be the fall of a leaf or the murder of a man, in order imme- 
diately to conceive, in a general and abstract manner, the neces- 
Mty of a cause for every thing that begins to exist. Here, it is 
not because I have been the same, or have been affected in the 
same manner in several different cases, that I have come to this 
general and abstract conception. A leaf falls : at the same in- 
stant I think, I believe, I declare that this falling of the leaf must 
have a cause. A man has been killed : at the same instant I 
beheve, I proclaim that this death must Lave a cause E ich one 
of these facts contains particular and variable cirm mat races ani 
something universal and necessary, to wit, both of them cinnot 
but have a cause. Now, I am perfectly able to diseng'ige the 
universal from the particular, in regard to the first fact as well as 
in regard to the second fact, for the universal is m the first qmte 
as well as In the second. In fact, if the principle of causality is 
not universal in the first fact, neither will it bo in the second, nor 
in the third, nor in a thousandth ; for a thousand are not nearer 
than one to the infinite, to absolute universality. It Is the same, 
and still more evidently, with necessity. Pay particular attention 
to this point : if necessity is not in the first fact, it cannot be in 
any ; for necessity cannot be formed little by little, and by suc- 
cessive increment If, at the first murder that I sec, I do not 
exclaim that this murder necessarily has a cause, at the thousandth 
murder, although it shall have been proved that all the others 
have had causes, I shall have the right to think that this new 
murder has, very probably, also its cause ; but I shall never have 
the right to declare that it necessarily has a cause. But when 
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y and universality are already in a single case, that case 
alone is sufficient to entitle us to deduce them from it.' 

We have established the existence of universal and necessary 
principles : we have maiked their origin ; we have shown that 
they appear to us at first from a particular fact, and we have 
shown by what process, by wliat sort <jf abstraction the mind dis- 
engages them from the determinate and concrete form which en- 
velops them, but does not constitute them. Our task, then, 
seems accomplished. But it is not, — we must defend the solution 
whieh we have just presented to you of the problem of the origin 
of principles agamst the theory of an eminent metaphysician, 
whose just authority might seduce you. M. Maine de Biran' 
is, like US, the declared adversary of the philosophy of sensa- 
tion, — he admits universal and necessary principles ; but tie 
origin which he assigns to ths'm, puis them, according to 
us, in peril, and would lead back by a delour to the empirical 
school. 

Universal and necessary principles, if expressed in propositions, 
embrace several terms. For example, m the pnni,iple that every 
phenomenon supposes a cause ; and m this, thit every quality 
supposes a substance, by the side of the ideis of quality and phe- 
nomenon, are met the ideas of cause and substance, which seem 
the foundation of these two principles. M. de Biran pretends that 
the two ideas are anterior to the two principles which contain 
them, and that we at first find these ideas in ourselves in the 
consdousness that we are cause and substance, and that, thesa 
ideas once being thus acqnired, induction transports them out of 
ourselves, makes us conceive causes and substances wherever there 
are phenomena and qualities, and that the principles of cause and 
substance are thus explained. I beg pardon of ray illustrious 

a iBt Series, 
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fiiend ; but it is impossiljle to admit in the least degree this 
explanation. 

The possession of the origin of the idea of cause is by no means 
sufficient for the possession of the ori^n of the principle of caus- 
ality ; for the idea and the principle are things essentially different. 
Ton have established, I would say to M. de Biran, that the idea 
of cause is found in that of productive volition : — you will to pco- 
duce certain effects, and you produce them , hence the idea of a 
cause, of a particular cause, which is jourself but letween tins 
feet and the axiom that all phenomena whiih appeir nete'sanly 
have a cause, there is a gulf. 

You beheve that you can bridge jt oier bj induction The 
idea of cause once found in oursehes induction applies it, you 
say, wherever a new phenomenon appeal's But let us not be 
deceived by words, and let us account fjr this ertraordinary 
induction The following dilemma I submit with confiience to 
the loyal dialectics of M le Biran 

Is the induLtion 1 which you speat universal and necessary ' 
Then it is a different name tor the same thing. An induction 
which forces us uniier^ally and necessarily to associate the idea 
of cause with that of every phenomenon thit begins to appear is 
precisely what is called the pnnciple of causality. On the con- 
trary, is this induction neither universal nor necessary ? It cannot 
supply the place of the principle of cause, and the esplanation 
destroys the thing to be explained. 

It follows from this that the only tnie result of these various 
pychological investigations is, that the idea of personal and free 
cause precedes all exercise of tho principle of causality, hut with- 
out explaining it 

The theory which we combat is much more powerless in regard 
to other principles which, far from being exercised before the ideas 
from which it is pretended to deduce them, precede them, and 
even give birth to them. How have we acquired the idea of time 
and that of space, except by aid of the principle that the bodies 
and events, which we see are in time and in space ? We liave 
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seen' that, without this principle, and confined to the data of the 
senses and consciousness, neither time noi' space would e\ist for 
us. Whence have we deduced the idea of the infinite, except 
from the principle that the finite suppoaea the infinite, that all 
finite and defective things, which we perceive hy our senses and 
feel within us, are not sufficient for (heinselves, and suppose some- 
thing infinite and perfect! Omit the principle, and the idea of 
the infinite is destroyed. Evidently this idea is derived from the 
application of the principle, and it is not the principle which is 
derived from the idea. 

Let us dwell a little longer on the principle of substances. Tha 
question is 1« know whether the idea of suhject, of substance, 
precedes or follows the exercise of the principle. Upon what 
ground could the idea of substance be anterior to the principle 
that every quality supposes a substance ! tlpon the ground alone 
that substance be the object of self- observation, as cause is said to 
be. When I produce a certain effect, I may perceive myself in 
action and as cause ; in that case, there would he no need of the 
intervention of any principle ; hut it is not, it cannot he, the same, 
when the question is concerning the substance which ia the basis 
of the phenomena of consciousness, of our qualiUes, our acts, our 
faculties even ; for this substance is not directly observable ; it 
does not perceive itself, it conceives itself. Consciousness per- 
ceives sensation, volition, thought, it does not perceive their 
subject. Who has ever perceived the soul ? Has it not been 
necessary, in order to attain this invisible essence, to set out from 
a principle which has the power to bind the visible to the invisible, 
phenomenon to being, to wit, the principle of substances ?' The 
idea of substance is necessarily posterior to the application of the 
principle, and, consequently, it cannot explain its formation. 

Let us be well understood. We do not mean to say that we 



le of leiC, ana Sd Series, vol. iii., lecture 
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have in the mind he pnn p e of suhstances before perceiving a 
phenomenon, qu e eadj to app j the principle to the phenome- 
non, when it shal ]. tse f we only say that it is impossible 
for us to perceive a jhe m non vithout conceiving at the same 
instant a snbstan eh is o y, to the power of perusmng a 
phenomenon eith by he s es or bj consciousness, is jomed 
that of coneeivmg the substance m which it inheres Ihe facts 
thus take place — the perception of phenomena and the a>ncep" 
tion of Ihe substance whuli is their hisis ire not auccessne they 
are simultaneous Before this impartial analysis fall at once two 
equal and opposite errors — one thit experience extenur or inte- 
rior, can beget pnnciples , the other, that principles precede 
experience ' 

To sum up the pretention of expkming principles by the ideas 
which they contain, is a dnmeric-al one In supposing that all 
the ideis nhich enter into pnneiple'' are anterior to them it is 
necessary to show how pnnciples ire dedueel trom these idei*., — 
which is the first and radical difficulty Moreover, it is not true 
that in all eases ide-is precede, pnnuplea, for cften pr pi p 
cede ideis — a second difficulty e^uilly insurmountable But 
whether ideas ire interior or posterior to principle pnn pies 
are always independent of them , they surpass them by all the 
superionty of universal and necessary principles o e s mple 

We should, perhaps, beg your pardon for the austerity of this 

' We have developed this analyEis, and olueidated these results in the 17tU 
lecture of vol. ii. of the 2d Series. 

' We have already twice recurred, and mora in detdl, to the impoasihility 
of le^timately esplidiiing universal and necoasary principles by any assooia- 
tion or inductiOQ whatever, founded upon any particular idea, 2d Series, vol. 
iii., Mtamm du S^Ume de Locke, lecture 19, p. 186 ; and 8d Series, vol. iv., 
Iniroduciion ana! (Euvres deM.de Btnat, p. 319. We have also made inown 
the opinion of Beidj lat SeiicB, vol. iv., lecture 23, p. 189. Finally, the pro- 
tbundeat of Eeid'e disraples, the moat enlightened judge that we know of 
things pbilosophical, Sir W. Hamilton, professor of logic in the University 
of Edinburgh, has not hesitated to adopt the coodusions of our discussion, to 
which he is pleased to refer hia readers: — ffisfassimta oit J'Mlosophg and 
IMeratare, Oc,, by Sir Williaro Hamilton, London, 1852. Appendix 1, p. 588. 
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lecture. But philosophical questions must be treated philosophi- 
cally : it does not belong to us to change their character. On 
otter subjects, another language. Psychology haa its own lan- 
guage, the entire merit of which is a severe precision, as the 
highest law of psychology itself is the shunning of every hy- 
pothesis, and an inyiolable respect for facts. This law we have 
reli^ously followed. While investigating the origin of universal 
and necessary principles we have especially cnleavtred not to 
destroy the thing to be explained by % systematic e\i hnation 
Uniiersal and necessary pnnciples h'iie come f rth in their in 
tegnty from our aniljsis We have given the histor} of the 
different forms whmh they successively a'isurae ind we have 
sh wn that in all these changes they remain thp sdmi, and of 
the same lulhonty whether thej enter apontaneou Ij ind invol 
nntanlj into e\er ite aad apply themaohes to pirt (.ular anl de 
terminate objects, ot reflection turns them back upon themselves 
in order to interrogate them in regard to their nature, or abstrac- 
tion mates them appear under the form in which their univer- 
sality and their necessity are manifest. Their certainty is the 
same under all their forms, in all theirappljcations; it has neither 
generation nor origin ; it is- not born such or such a day, and it 
' h time, for it tnons 



not commenced by believing a little in the pnnciile ot ciusal ty, 
of substances, of time, of space ot the infinite et(. then be- 
heving a little more, then believiif, whollj These jrinuples 
have been, from the beginning, wh»t thoj wil! be m the end oil 
powerful, necessary, irresistible. The convicti n whidi they give 
is always absolute, only it is not alwijs ac ompanied by a clear 
consciousness. Leibnitz himself has no more conhdence m the 
principle of causality, and even in his favonte principle f sufli 
cient reason, than the most ignorant ot men but the htter ap 
plies these principles without reflecting on their power by which 
he is unconsciously governed, whilst Leibn tz is -jstomsbeil at their 
power, studio it, and for all explanation, refere it to the human 
mind, and to the nature of things, that is to say, he elevates, to 
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borrow the fine expression of M. Koyer-Oollard,' the ignorance 
of tbe mass of men to its highest sonrce. Such ia, thank heaven, 
the only difference that separates the peasant from the philoso- 
pher, in regard to those great principles of every kind which, in 
one way or another, discover to men the same truths indispensa- 
ble to their physical, intellectual, and moral existence, and, in 
their ephemeral life, on the circumscribed point of space and 
time where fortune has thrown them, reveal to them something 
of the universal, the necessary, and the infinite. 

■ffium* de Seid, vol. iv., p. 435. "When we revolt against primitlyo 
feoto, ive equally misconceive lie oonBtitution of oi.r intdligcnoe and til e end 
of pWlosopby. IB expl^mi^ a &ct Buy tl.ing else than deriving it from 
another thot, and if this kind of eitplantttjon is to ternunaM at all, doea it 
not Boppose foots ioexplioable ! The sidenoe of the homan mind will hnve 
been carried to the highest degree of perfection it can attdn, it wiU he oom- 
plete, when it ehall know- how to derive ignorauee from the most elevated 
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i THE VALUE OF UNIVEKSAL AND NECESSAEY PRINCIPLES. 



After having recognized the existeuoe of universal and neces- 
sary principles, their actual c!iarac(«TS, and their primitive char- 
acters, we have to examine their value, and the legitimacy of the 
conclusions which may he drawn from them, — we pass from psy- 
chology to logic. 

We have defended against Locke and his school the necessity 
and nniversality of certain principles. We now come to Kant, 
who recognizes with us these principles, hut confines thiir power 
within the limits of the subject that conceives them, and, so far 
as subjective, declares them to he without legitimate application 
to any object, that is to say, without objectivity, to use the lan- 
guage of the philosopher of Kcenigsberg, which, right or wrong, 
begins to pass into the philosophic language of Europe. 

Let us comprehend well the import of this new discussion. 
The principles that govern our judgments, that preside over most 
J, that rule our a n — ha h y a th mselves an ab- 
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It th« prmoplf of oau~«l.tJ » only . law of our mind, Ik. ei- 
leinil world, wliuh th» pnnoiple di<covers to «s, lo»!« ita teslity. 
It IS only 1 suuie^ion of phenomena, without any effective 
ailion 01 er each other, a. Hume would have it, and oven the 
,mprcs.ion, of onr ,«m«, are datrtnle of eauae.. Matter exi.t. 
no more thin the -onl Notlmg ev* , every thing is reduced 
to mobile appearances, given up to i perpetual becoming, whioh 
again is accomplished we know not where, since in reality there 
Is neither lime nor space. Since the principle of sufBcieul reason 
only serve, to put in motion human curiosity, once in possesion 
of the fatal secret that it can attain nothing real, this curiosity 
would be very good to weary iteolf in searcMiig for reasons which 
inevitably escape it, and in discovering relation, which correspond 
only to the want, of onr mind, and do not in the least correspond 
to the nature of things. In Sue, it the principle of causality, of 
substances, of fnal causes, of sufficient rea™, arc only our 
modes of conception, God, whom all thcM principles reveal to 
us, will no more be any thing but the last of chimeras, which 
vanishK! with all the othere in the breath of the Critique. 

Kant ha. established, as well a. Beid and outeelf, the existence 
of universal and nece«iary principle. ; but an involuntary disciple 
of his oentuij, an unconscious serrant of the empirical school, to 
which he places himidt in the attitude of an adversary, he make, 
to it the immense concession that thew principle, are applied only 
to the impreseion. of .eaaibility, that their part is to put Hie.e 
impresoons in a certain order, but that beyond these impressions, 
beyond eiperienee, their power eipite.. Tliis coneemion has ru- 
ined the whole enterpriwi of the German philosopher. 

This enterprise was at once honest and great. Kant, grieved 
at the .kcpticism of his timee, proposed to arrest it by fairly meet- 
ing it He thought to disarm Hume by conceding to him that 
our highest conceptions do not extend themselve. beyond the in- 
clo.ure of the human mind ; and at the lame time, he .uppo«d tliat 
he had sufficiently vindicated the human mind by restonng to it 
the univemal and neocssaiy principles which dinct it. But, ac- 
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cording to the strong expression of M. Eoyer-Collard, "one does 
not encounter skepticism, — as soon as lie has penetrated into the 
human understanding he has completely taken it hj storm." A 
severe circumspection is one thing, skepticism is another. Doubt 
is not only permitted, it is commanded by reason itself in the em- 
ployment and legitimate applications of our different faculties ; 
but when it is applied to the legitimacy itself of our faculties, it 
no longer elucidates reason, it overwhelms it. In feet, with what 
would you have reason defend herself, when she has called herself 
in question ? Eant himself, then, overturned the dogmatism which 
he proposed at once to restrain and save, at least in morab, and 
he put German philosophy upon a route, at the end of which was 
an abyss. In vain has this great man — for his intentions and his 
character, without speaking of his genius, merit for him this name 
— undertaken with Hume an ingenious and learned controversy ; 
he has been vanquished in this controversy, and Ilume remains 
master of the field of battle. 

What matters it, in fact, whether there may or may not be in 
the human mind universal and necessary principles, if these prin- 
ciples only serve to classify our sensations, and to make us ascend, 
step by step, to ideas that are most sublime, but have for ourselves 
no reality ? The human mind is, then, as Kant himself well ex- 
pressed it, like a banker who should take bills ranged in order on 
his desk for real values ; — he possesses nothing but papers. We 
have thus returned, then, to that conceptualism of the middle age, 
which, concentrating trnth within the human intelligence, makes 
the nature of things a phantom of intelligence projecting itself 
everywhere out of itself, at once triumphant and impotent, since 
it produces every thing, and produces only chimeras.' 

' On Bonoeptiialism, as woll as on nominalism and raalisni, see the Intro- 
ductUm to the ittediled worlt (jf Abdard, and also iHt Sariee, vol. iv., lecture 
21, p. 45l ; 2d Sarlea, vol. Hi., lootura ao, p. 215, and the work already cited 
on the Msle^ihsikt of Ar'ntoUe, p. 48 ; "Nothing esists in this world which 
has not ita law mora general than itself. There is no individnal that is not 
related to a epeciee ; there are no phenomena bound together that are not 
nnitcd to apian. And it is necessary there should really be in nature species 
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The reproach which a sound philosophy will content itself with 
making to Kant, is, that his system ia not in accordance with facts. 
Philosophy can and must separate itself from the crowd for the 
explanation of facts ; but, it cannot be too often repeated, it must 
not ia the explanation destroy what it pret«nds to explain ; othei'- 
wise it does not explain, it imagines. Here, the important fact 
which it is the question to explain is the belief itself of the human 
mind, and the system of Kant annihilates it. 

In fact, when we are speaking of the truth of universal and 
necessary principles, we do not believe they are true only for us : — 
we believe them to be true in themselves, and still true, were there 
no mind of ours to conceive them. We regard them as inde- 
pendent of us; they seem to us to impose themselves upon our 
intelligence by the force of the truth that ia in them. So, in or- 
der to express iaithfully what passes within us, it would he neces- 
sary to reverse the proposition of Kant, and instead of saying with 
him, that these principles are the necessary laws of our mind, 
therefore they have no absolute value out of our mind ; we should 
much rather say, that these principles have an absolute value in 
tliemselves, therefore we cannot but believe them. 

And even this necessity of belief with which the new skepticism 
arms itself, is not the indispensable condition of the ippiication 
of principles. We have established' that the nece«Mty of belie* 
ing supposes reflection, examination, an eftcrt to denj and the 
want of power to do it ; but before all refit ction, mtelht,ence spon- 
taneously seizes the truth, and, in the spontaneyus apperieption. 



snd plan, if every thin^ luia been made with woigiit and mensare, c^m jwi- 
(Uye a mensura, wLlhout wbioli onr very ideti of apeciea and a, plan would 
onlybBeliimenia,ftiidliiiTnaiiscionoeaer8temalicillu8ion. If it is pretended 
tliattbere are iodivldualaandnosperies, things in jnxtspoaition nod no plan; 
lor exMnple, huniun iudividunis more or less different, and no hnmiin tj-po, 
and a tlioHsHnd other thinga of the snmB sort, well and good ; hot in tlmt 
tasa tliere ia nothing general in the world, except in tha human underatanil- 
ing, that ia to saj, in other terma, the world and nature are destitute of order 
and reason except in the l:ea<l of man." 
' See preceding lecture. 
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IB not Uie sentiment of necessity, nor consequently that charaeter 
of subjectivity of which the German school speaks so much. 

Let us, then, here recur to that spontaneous intuition of truth, 
which Kant knew not, in the circle where his profoundly reflec- 
tive and somewhat scholasfic habits held him captive. 

la it true that there is no judgment, even affirmative in form, 
which is not mixed with negation ? 

It seems indeed that every affirmative judgment is at the same 
time negative ; in fact, to affirm that a thing exists, is to deny its 
non-existence ; as every negative judgment ia at the same time 
affirmative ; for to deny the existence of a thing, is to affirm its 
non-existence. If it is so, then eveiy judgment, whatever may be 
its form, affirmative or negative, since these two forms come back 
to each other, suppoaes a pre-established d»nbt in regard to the 
esistence of the thing in question, supposes some exercise of re- 
flection, in the course of which the mind feels itself eonsti'ained to 
bear such or auch a judgment, so that at this point of view iLe 
foundation of the judgment seems to he in ita necessity ; and then 
recurs the celebrated objection: — if you judge thus only because 
it is impossible for you not to do it, you have for a guaranty of 
the truth nothing but yourself and your own ways of conceiving ; 
it is the human mind that ti'ansporla its laws out of itself; it is the 
subject that makes the object out of its own image, without ever 
going beyond the incjosnro of subjectivity. 

We respond, going directly to the root of the difficulty :— it is 
not true that all our judgments are negative. "We admit that in 
the reflective state every affirmative judgment supposes a negative 
judgment, and reciprocally. But ia reason exercised only on the 
condition of reflection ? Is there- not a primitive affirmation 
which implies no negation ? Aa we often act without deliberating 
on our action, without premeditating it, and as we manifest in this 
case an activity that is free still, but free with a liberty that is not 
reflective; so reason often perceives the truth without traversing 
doubt or error. Eeilection is a return to consciousness, or to an 
operation wholly different from it. We do not find, then, in any 
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primitive fact, that every judgment which contains it presupposes 
another in which it is not. We thus arrive at a judgment free 
from all reflection, to an affirmation without any miKture of nega- 
tion, to an immediate intuition, the legitimate child of the natural 
energy of thought, like the inspiration of tte poet, the instinct of 
the hero, the enthusiasm of the prophet. Such is the first act of 
the faculty of knowing. If one contradicts this primitive affirma- 
tion, the faculty of knowing falls hack upon itself; examines itself, 
attempts to call in doubt the truth it has perceived ; it cannot ; it 
afBrms anew what it had affirmed at first ; it adheres to the truth 
already recognized, but with a new sentiment, the sentiment that 
it is not in its power to divest itself of the evidence of this same 
truth ; then, hut only then, appears that character of necessity and 
subjectivity that some would turn against the truth, as though 
truth could lose its own value, while penetrating deeper into the 
mind and there triumphing over doubt ; as though reflecrive evi- 
dence of it were the less evidence; as though, moreover, the 
necessary conception of it were the only form, the primarj- form 
of the perception of truth. The skepticism of Kant, to which 
good sense so easily does justice, is driven to the extreme and 
forced within its intrenchment by the distinction between sponta- 
neous reason and reflective reason. Reflection is tte theatre of the 
combats which reason engages in with itself, with doubt, sophism, 
and error. But above reflection is a sphere of light and peace, 
where reason perceives truth without returning on itself, for the 
sole reason that truth is truth, and because God has made the 
reason to percdve it, as he has made the eye to see and the ear 
to hear. 

Analyze, in fact, with impartiahty, the fact of spontaneous ap- 
perception, and you will be sure that it has nothing subjective in 
it except what it is impossible it should not have, to wit, the me 
which is mingled with the fact without constituting it. The me 
inevitably enters into all knowledge, since it is the subject of it. 
Reason directly perceives truth ; but it is in some sort augmented, 
in consdousness, and then we have knowledge. Consciousness is 
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there its witness, and not its judge ; its onlj jujge is reason, a 
faculty subjective and objective together, according to the lan- 
guage of Germany, which immediately attains absolute truth, 
almost without personal intervention on our part, although it 
might not enter into exercise if personality did not precede or, 
were not added fo it.' 

Spontaneous apperception constitutes natural logic. Reflective 
conception is the foundation of logic properly so called. One is 
based upon itself, veram index sui ; the other is based upon tie 
impossibility of the reason, in spite of all its efl'orls, not betaking 
itself to truth and believing in it. The form of the first is an 
affirmation accompanied with an absolute security, and without 
the least suspicion of a possible negation ; tiie form of the second 
is reflective affirmation, that is to say, the impossibility of deny- 
ing and the necessity of affirming. The idea of negation governs 
ordinary logic, whose affirmations are only the laborious product 
of two negations. Natural logic proceeds by affirmations 
stamped with a simple faith, which instinct alone produces and 



Now, will Kant reply that this reason, which is much purer 
l'>an that which he has known and described, which is wholly 
pure, which is conceived is something disengaged from reflection, 
from volition, from e^ery thmg that constitutes personality, is 
nevertheless perbonal, smce we have a consciousness of it, and 
since it is thus marked with subjectivity 3 To this argument we 
have nothing to respond, e\cept that it is destroyed in the excess 
of its pretension In fiU, i^ that reason may not be subjective, 
we must in no ■waj participite in it, and must not have even a 
consciousness of its exercise, then there is no means of ever esca- 
ping this reproach of subjectivity, and the ideal of objectivity 
whi h Kmt pursued is a chimerical, e.itravagant ideal, above, 
or rather beneith all true intelligence, all reason worthy tlie 



' On the jnat limits of the perBonality and the impergonality of rs 
lie following leetnre, near tlie oIoeio. 
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name; for it ia demanding that this intelligence and this reason 
sliould cease to have consciousness of themselves, whilst this is 
precisely what characterizes intelligence and reason.' Does Kant 
mean, then, that reason, in order to possess a really ohjective 
.power, cannot make its appearance in a particular subject, tliat it 
must be, for example, wholly outside of the subject which I am ? 
Then it is nothing for me ; a reason that is not mine, that, under 
the pretext of being universal, infinite, and absolute in its essence, 
does not fall under the perception of my consdouaness, is for me 
as if it were not. To wish that reason should wholly cease to be 
subjective, is to demand something impossible to God himself. 
No, God himself can understand nothing except in knowing it, 
with his intelligence and with the consciousness of this intelli- 
gence. There is subjectivity, then, in divine knowledge itself; if 
this subjectivity involves skepticism, God is also condemned to 
skepticism, and he can no more escape from it than men ; or in- 
deed, if this is too ridiculous, if tlie knowledge which God has 
of the exercise of his own intelligence does not involve skepticism 
for him, neither do tiie knowledge which we have of the exercise 
of our intelligence, and the subjectivity attached to this knowl- 
edge, involve it for us. 

In truth, when we see the father of German philosophy thus 
losing himself in the labyrinth of the problem of the subjectivity 
and the objectivity of first principles, we are tempted to pardon 
Eeid for having disdained this problem, for limiting himself to 
repeating that the absolute truth of universal and necessary 
principles rests upon the veracity of our faculties, and that upon 
the veracity of our faculties we are compelled to accept their tes- 
timony. " To explain," says he, " why we are convinced by our 
senses, by consciousness, by our laculties, is an impossible thing; 
we say — this is so, it cannot be otherwise, and we can go no far- 
ther. Is not this the expression of an irresistible belief, of a belief 

ratlicr the neeessary form of intelligence. Not to go beyond tliia volume, 
see thrtlier on, lecture 5. 
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which is the voice of nature, and against which we contend in vain ? 
Do we wish to penetrate farther, to demand of out faculties, one by 
one, what are their titles to our confidence, and to refuse tliem con- 
fidence until they have produced their claims ! Then, I fear that 
tliis extreme wisdom would conduct us to folly, and that, not 
Laving been willing to submit to the common lot of humanity, 
we should be deprived of the light of common sense,'" 

Let us support ourselves also by the following admirable pas- 
Si^ of him who is, for bo many reasons, the venerated master of 
the French philosophy of the nineteenth century. " Intellectual 
life," says M. Eoyer-Collard, " is an uninterrupted succession, not 
only of ideas, but of explicit or implicit beliefe. The beliefs of 
the mind are the powers of the soul and the motives of the will. 
That which determines us to belief we call evidence. Reason 
renders no account of evidence ; to condemn reason to account 
for evidence, is to annihilate .it, for it needs itself an evidence 
which is fitted for it These are fundamental laws of belief 
which constitute intelligence, and as they flow from the same 
source they have the same authority; they judge by the same 
right; there is no appeal from the tribunal of one to that of an- 
other. He who revolts against a single one revolts against all, 
and abdicates his whole nature." ' 

Let us deduce the consequences of the facts of which we have 
just given an exposition. 

1st. The argument of Kant, which is based upon the charac- 
ter of necessity in principles in order to weaken their objective 
authority, applies only to the form imposed by reflection on these 
principles, and does not reach their spontaneous application, 
wherein the character of necessity no longer appears. 

2d. After all, to conclude with the human race from the neces- 
sity of believing in the truth of what we believe, is not to con- 
clude badly ; for it is reasoning from effect to cause, from the 
sign to the thing signified. 
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3d. Moreover, the value of principles is above all demonstra- 
tion. Psychological analysis seizes, takes, as it were, by surprise, 
in the fact of intuition, an affirmation that is absolute, that is in- 
accessible to doubt ; it establishes it; and this is equivalent to 
demonstration. To demand any other demonstration than this, 
is to demand of reason an impossibility, since absolute principles, 
being necessary to all demonstration, could only be demonstrated 
by themselves.' 

' We liBvB not thonght it best to make this lecture length; by an eiposi- 
tiOB taid detulad refutodon of the Oritique qf Fttre Eeaetm and its aid oon- 
clnsdoQ ; tha little that we aay of it is snlHoient for onr purpose, whioh ie 
much less hiatoricol than dogmatical. We refer the reader to a volume that 
we have devoted to the father of German philosophy, 1st Series, vol. v., 
in whiah we have ag^n taken np and developed some of the argumenta that 
are here used, in whioh we believe that wo have irreBistibly esposed the 
capital defect of the transcen dental logic of Knnt, and of the whole German 
school, that it leads to skepticism, inasmneh as it raiaes superhaman, ehi- 
merieal, extravagant problems, and, when well undcpstood, oanuot solve 
them. See eepecinlly lectures 6 and 8. 
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GOD THE PEINCIPLK C 

Object of IJie lectnre r What is the iilUmnte liasis of absolnte trnthf— 
Four liypotliesee : Absolute trutli may reside either in us, in parlioular 
heiogs and the world, in itself, or in God. 1. We perceive absolnte tmth, 
we do not eonetitnte it. B. ParticuUu- boin^ parlicipate in abaoluto truth, 
bntdonotesplunit; retutotion of Aristotle. 3. Truth does not exist in 
ilaelf; defense of Plato. 4 Truth resides in God.— Pkto; St. Angnstitia ; 
DeBoarlas; Mttlebranohe, F^uaon Bossuet; Leibniti.—Trulli tlie medi- 
ator between God and man — Essential distmeljona. 

Wb have justified the pnnciples that govern our intelligence ; 
we have become confident thit thtre la truth outside of laa, that 
there are verities worthy of that name which we can perceive 
which we do not make, whiih are not solel\ conceptions cf oui 
mind, which would still exist ilthough oui mmd should not per 
ceive them. Now this other prollem mturally prcmts itielt 
What, then, m themselves ire these unnersil ani ncc ssary 
truths? where do thej reside' whence do thej come' "We do 
not raise this pr^hlem and the problems that it embraces the 
human mind itself proposes them and it i-. fully satished onlj 
when it has resolved them and when it baa reached the e\treme 
limit of knowledi,e tfa^t it is within its power to ittain 

It is certim that the prini-ples which in all the orlcri of 
knowledge, discover to us absolute anl necessary truths, csnsti 
tute part of our reason, which surely m^ikes its dwelhng m us, 
and is intimately connected with personality in the depths of in 
t«llectual life. It follows that the truth, which reason reveals to 
us, falls thereby into clcse relation with the subject that perceives 
it, and seems only a conception of our mind. Nevertheless, as 
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we have proved, we perceive truth, we are not the authors of it. 
If the person that I am, if the individual me does not, per- 
haps,, explain the whole of reason, how could it explain truth, 
and ahsolute truth ? Man, limited and passing away, perceives 
necessary, eternal, infinite truth ; that is for him a privilege suffi- 
ciently high ; but lie is neither the principle that sustains truth, 
nor the principle that gives it being. Man may say, My reason ; 
but give him credit for never having dared to say. My truth. 

If absolute truths are beyond man who perceives them, once 
more, where axe they, then ? A peripatetic would respond — 
In nature. Is it, in fact, necessary to sect for them any other 
subject than the beings themselves which they govern ? What 
are the laws of nature, except certain properties which our mind 
disengages from the beings and phenomena in which they are 
met, in order to consider thera apart ? Mathematical principles 
are nothing more. For example, the axiom thus expressed — The 
whole is greater than any of its parts, is true of any whole and 
part whatever. The principle of contradiction, considered in its 
logical title, as the condition of all our judgments, of all our rea- 
sonings, coDsritutes a part of the essence of all being, and no 
being can exist without containing it. The universal exists, says 
Aristotle, but it does not exist apart trom particular beings.' 

This theory which considers universals as having their basis in 
things, is a progress towards the pure conceptnalisra which we 
have in the bea^nning indicated and shunned. Aristotle is mucli 
more of a realist than Abelard and Kant. He is quite right in 
maintaining that universals are in particular things, for particular 
things could not be without universals ; universals give to them 
their fixity, even for a day, and their unity. But from the fact 
that universals are in particular beings, is it necessary to conclude 
that they, wholly and exclusively, reside there, and that they 



' See our work entitled, Metaphyeics of ArUUitU, 2d edition, pasdm. In 
Aristotle liimaelf, see BBpeoially Metaphysies, book vii., oliap, xii., and book 
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have no other reaUty than that of the ohjecta to which they are 
appUed ? It is the same with principles of which universals are 
the constitutive elements. It is, it is true, in the particular fact, 
of a particular cause producing a particular event, that is given 
us the universal principle of causality ; but this principle is much 
more extensive than the facts, for it is applied, not only to this 
fact, but to a thousand others. The particular fact contains the 
principle, but it does not wholly contain it, and, far from giving 
the basis of the principle, it is based upon it. As much may he 
said of other principles. 

PS'haps it will be replied that, if a principle is certainly more 
extensive tlian such a fact, or such a being, it is not more exten- 
sive than all facts and all beings, and that nature, considered as a 
whole, can explain that which each particular being does not 
explain. But nature, in its totality, is still only a £nite and 
contingent thing, whilst the principles to be explained have a 
necessary and infinite bearing. The idea of the infinite can come 
neither from any particular being, nor from the whole of beings. 
Entire nature will not furnish us the idea of perfection, for all 
the beings of nature ai* imperfect. Absolute principles govern, 
then, all facts and all beings, they do not spring from them. 

Will it be necessary to come to the opinion, then, that absolute 
truths, being explicable neither by humanity nor by nature, sub- 
sist hy themselves, and are to themselves their own foundation 
and their own subject S 

But this opinion contains still more absurdities than the prece- 
ding; for, I ask, what are truths, absolute or contingent, tliat 
exist by themselves, out of things in which they are found, and 
out of the intelligence that conceives them ? Truth is, then, only 
a realized abstraction. There are no quintessential metaphysics 
which, can prevail against good sense ; and if such is the Platonic 
theory of ideas, Aristotle is right in his opposition to it. But such 
a theory is only a chimera that Ai'istotle created for the pleasure 
of combating it. 

Let us hasten to remove absolute truths from this ambiguous 
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and equivocal state. And how ! By applying to tUem a prin- 
ciple wbich should now be familiar to you. Yes, truth necessarily 
appeals to something beyond itself. As every phenomenon has 
its subject of inberence, as our faculties, our thoughts, our voli- 
tions, our sensations, exist only in a being which is ouiselves, so 
truth supposes a being in which it resides, and absolute truths sup- 
pose a being absolute as themselves, wherein they have their final 
foundation. We come (hus to something absolute, which is no 
longer suspended in the vagueness of abstraction, but is a being 
substantially esisting. This being, absolute and necessary, since 
it is the subject of necessary and absolute truths, this being Aich 
is at the foundation of truth as its very essence, in a single word, 
is called God} 

This theory, which conducts from absolute truth to absolute 
being, is not new in the history of philosophy ; it goes back to 
Plato. 

Plato,' in searching for the principles of knowledge cleariy saw, 
with Socrates his master, that the least definition, without which 
there can be no precise knowledge, supposes something universal 
and one, which does not come within the reach of the senses, 
which reason alone can discover ; this something universal and 
one he called Idea. 

Ideas, which possess universality and unity, do not come from 
material, changing, and mobile things, to wliieh they are applied, 
and which render them intelligible. On the other hand, it is not 



' There are doiibtlBss many other ways of orriving at God, as we shall bhc- 
oeBMvelj see ; but this is the way of metaphysioB. We do not exeluda any 
of the known and accredited proofs of the existenco of God ; but we he^n 
with that wliieh gives all the others, gee further on, part ii., Ooii, <Ji)J'™i- 
ei^ of Beavi'j, and part iii., Qod, the Prmaiph of the Goad, and the last 
lecture, which Euma up the whole course. 

' WeliavBsiuda-wordouthePlatonie theory of ideas, 1st Series, vol. iv., 
p. *61 and 522. See also, vol. il. of the ad SerieB, lecture 7, on Plato ar^d 
AriitofU, espeoialiy 8d Series, vol. i., a few words on the Language of the 
Theory of Meat, p. 121 ; oar work on the MeCa-phj/sks of Aristotle, p. 43 and 
149, and our translation ot Pinto, passim. 
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the hninan mind that constitutes ideas ; for man is not tlio meas- 
ure of truth. 

Plato caiia Ideas veritable beings, to, dutus Svra, sinca they 
alone communicate to sensible things and to human cognitions 
their truth and their unity. But does it follow that Plato gives 
to Ideas a substantial existence, that ho makes of tbem beings 
properly so called? It is important that no cloud should be left 
on this fundamental point of the Platonic theory. 

At first, if any one should pretend that in Plato Ideas are be- 
ings subsisfing by themselves, without interconnection and without 
relation to a common centre, numerous passages of the Timaeus 
might be objected to him,' in which Plato speaks of Ideas as 
forming in their whole an ideal unity, which is the reason of the 
unity of the visible world,' 

Will it be said that this ideal world forms a distinct unity, a 
unity separate from God ? But, in order to sustain this assertion, 
it is necessary to forget so many passages of the Republic, in 
which the relations of truth and science with the Good, that is 
to say, with God, are marked in brilliant characters. 

Let not that magnificent comparison be foi'gotten, in which, after 
having said that the sun produces in the physical world light and 
hfe, Socrates adds: "So thou art able to say, intelligible beings 
not only hold from the Good that which renders them intelligi- 
ble, but also their being and their essence,"' So, intelligible be- 
ings, tliat is to say. Ideas, are not beings that exist by themaelces. 
Men go on repeating with assurance that the Good, in Plato, 
is only the idea of the good, and that an idea is not God, I 
reply, that the Good is in feet an idea, according to Plato, but 
that the idea here is not a pure conception of the mind, an object 
of thought, as the peripatetic school understood it ; I add, that 

' Aristotle first Btated this; modem peripatetics have repeated it; and 
after them, all who have wished lo decry the ancient philosophy, and phi- 
losophy in general, by giving the appearance of absurdity Vi its most illaa- 
triors represoDtative. 

' See parHeuJarly p. 121 of the Timaeug, vol. sii, of oar translation, 

• SepvUk, book vi., vol. x, of our translation, p. 5T. 
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the Idea of the Good is i Tlato the fir t of Ideas and that for 
this reason, while remain im- f r u a ohjeit of tho ght it is 
confounded as to existence w h C oi If the 11^ of tho C ood 
is not God himself; how II tl e t 11 w ng passage a so taken 
from the JtepubUc, he expla ned ? At the extre ne I n ts f the 
intellectual world is the Idea, ot the Go d h h s per e ved 
with difficulty, but, iu fine cannot be peree ed w thout con- 
cluding that it is the source of I th^t a beaut tul and e id ; 
that in the visible world t proJuc s 1 „ht and the star whence 
the light directly cornea, that m the invisible world t d reetly 
produces trutK and intelligence.'" Who can produce, on the 
one hand, the sun and light, on the other, truth and intelligence, 
except a real being 3 

But all doubt disappears before the following passages from 
the Thtedrus, neglected, as it would seem designedly, by the de- 
tractors of Plato : " In this transition, (the soul) contemplates 
justice, contemplates wisdom, contemplates science, not that 
wherein enters change, nor that which shows itself different in 
the different objects which we are pleased to call beings, but 
science as it exists in that which is called being, par excellence. 
.... ."' — " It belongs to the soul to conceive the universal, that 
is to say, that which, in the diversity of sensations, can be com- 
prehended under a rational unity. This is the remembrance of 
what the soul has seen during its journey in lh£ train of Ddiy, 
when, disdaining what we improperly call beings, it looted up- 
wards to the only true being. So it is just that the thought of 
■ the philosopher should alone have wings ; for its remembrance is 
always as much as possible with the things which make God a 
true Ood, inasmuch as he is icith them."" 

So the objects of the philosopher's contemplation, that is to say, 
Ideas, are in God, and it is by these, by his essential union with 
these, that God is the true God, the God who, as Plato admirably 
says in the Sophist, participates in august and hfily intelligence.' 

' Eevublk, book vii., p, 20 ' Plkedrus, vol. vi., p. 51. 
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It is therefore certain, that, in the true Tlatonie theory, Ideas 
are not beings in the vulgar sense of ihe word, beings \shich 
would be neither in the mind of man, nor in nature, nor in 
God, and would subsist only by themselves. No, Plato con- 
siders Ideas as being at once the principles of sensible things, 
of whicii they are the laws, and the principles also of human 
knowledge, which owes to them its light, its rule, and its 
end, and the essential attributes of God, that is'to say, God 
himself. 

Plato is truly the father of the doctrine which we have ex- 
plained, and the great philosophers who have attached themselves 
to his school have always professed this same doctrine. 

The founder of Christian metaphysics, St. Augustine, is a de- 
clared disciple of Plato : everywhere he speaks, like Plato, of the 
relation of human reason to the divine reason, and of truth to 
God. In the City of God, book x., chap, ti,, and in chap, ix, of 
book vii, of the Confessiom, he goes to the extent of comparing 
the Platonic doctrine with that of St. John. 

He adopts, without reserve, the theory of Ideas, Book of 
Mgkty-three Questions, question 46: "Ideas are the primordial 
forms, and, as it were, the immutable reasons of things ; they are 
not created, tiiey are eternal, and always the same : they are con- 
tained in the divine intelligence; and without being subject to 
birth and death, they are the types according to which is formed 
every thing that is bom and dies." ' 

"What man, pious, and penetrated with true religion, would 
dare to deny that all things that exist, that is to say, all things 
that, each of its kind, possess a determinate nature, have been 
created by God ! This point being once conceded, can it be said 
that God has created things without reason ? If it ia impossible 
to say or think this, it follows that all things have been created 

'Edit. Beaoii., vol. vi., p. 17: Idea: auiti foiiare qv/edam prineipales et 
ra^tm^rerwm stabOei ai}iM inoimmtUabiles, guie ipsfe formabB «™ simt ac 
per hoe ataiux as temper eodem modo eese kabtnUa, jmh in dMaa iiUdUgeatia 
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with reason. But the reason of the existence of a man cannot 
be the same as the reason of the existence of a horse; that 
is absurd; each thing has therefore been created hy virtue of 
s. reason that is peculiar to it. Now, where can these reasons 
be, except in the mind of the Creator ? For he saw nothing 
out of himself, which he could use as a model for creating 
what he created : such an opinion would be sacrilege.' 

" If the reasons of things to be created and things created are 
contained in the divine intelligence, and if there is nothing in the 
divine intelligence but the eternal and immutable, the reasons of 
things which Plato calls Ideas, are the eternal and immutable 
truths, by the participation in which every thing that is is such 
as it is." " 

St. Thomas himself, who scarcely knew Plato, and who was 
often enough held by Aristotle in a kind of empiiicism, carried 
away by Christianity and St. Augustine, let the sentiment escape 
him, " that our natural reason is a sort of participation in the 
divine reason, that to this we owe our knowledge and our 
judgments, that this js the reason why it is said, that we see 
every thing in God.'" There are in St. Thomas many other 
similar passages, of perhaps an expressive Platonism, which is 
not the Platonism of Plato, but of the Alexandrians. 

The Cartesian philosophy, in spite of its profound originality, 
and its wholly French character, is full of the Platonic spirit 
Deseai-tes has no thought of Plato, whom apparently he has never 
read ; in nothing does he imitate or resemble him ': nevertheless, 



' Edit. Bened., vol. vi., p. 18. Singula mtur propria cre^ euni ratio^i- 
iB». Ml aatem rationes «U ar!>Urand<^m M «« »wi «« nwnte Creatine T 
son eaim eHra ae gaidquam wiudiatar, «< eecanduta id eonsHtueret quod eon' 
emiebat: ftamiocopinariiiiutrUfgamtat. ™.„ , , 

'DM. See slso, book of ths Q.»/M-ri*»s, book ii. of the fi-« WiU, book 
lii. of the 2Wn%, book vii. of the Cieg of God, &o. 

'Sum>,^m«aihfologim. Prin.* pai-tia qu<est. sii. flrt. 11. Ad terh^ 
diflemi™, anod ™«w dicimt^ ii -0«> vidtre, et leeundum ip»um d> ommMs 
i^kan^ in gaanium per partl-^^hne-- -' ''-"'-" ™™^ .wmns^iniM a 
d^iidusaa-at. Naia et ipsam lumen nata 
Mzini luminit. 
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from the first, he is met in tlie same regions with Tlato, whither 
he goes hj a difl'erent route. 

Tie notion of tlie infinite and the perfect is for Descartes what 
the universal, the Idea, is for Plato. Wo sooner has Descartes 
found by consciousDess that he thinks, than ho concludes from 
this that he exists, then, in course, by consciousness still, he recog- 
nizes himself as imperfect, full of defects, limitations, miseries, 
and, at the same time, conceives something infinite and perfect. 
He possesses the idea of the infinite and the perfect; hut this 
idea is not his own work, for he is imperfect ; it must then have 
been put into him by another being endowed with perfection, 
whom he conceives, whom he does not possess : — that being is 
God. Such is the process by which Descartes, setting out from 
his own thought, and his own being, elevated himself to God. 
Tliis process, so simple, which he so simply exposes in the Dts- 
cours de la Metlwde, he will put successively, in the Miditatiom, 
in the Hesponses am Objections, m the Prinripes, under the most 
diverse forms, he will accommodate it, if it is necessary, to the 
language of the schools, in order that it may penetrate into them. 
After all, this process is compelled to conclude, from the idea of 
the infinite and the perfect, in the existence of a cause of this idea, 
adequate, at least, to the idea itself, that is to say, infinite and 
perfect One sees that the firat difierence between Plato and 
Descartes is, that the ideas which in I'lato are at once conceptions 
of our mind, and the principles of things, are for Descartes, aa 
well as for all modem philosophy, only our conceptions, amongst 
which that of the infinite and perfect occupies the first place ; the 
second difference is, that Plato goes from ideas to God by the 
principle of substances, if we may be allowed to use this techni- 
cal language of modem philosophy ; whilst Descartes employs 
rather the principle of causality, and concludes— well understood 
without syllogism— from the idea of the infinite and the perfect 
in a cause also perfect and infinite.' But under the 

' On the doetrino of Desoartee, and on the proof of the e; 
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and in spite of many more, is a commou basis, a gemua the same, 
which at first elevates us above the senses, and, by the interme- 
diary of marvellous ideas that are incontestablj in us, bears us 
towards h1ra who alone can be their substance, who is the infinite 
and perfect author of our idea of infinity and perfection. For 
tbis reason, Descartes belongs to the family of Plato and Socrates. 

The idea of the perfect and the finite being once introduced 
into the philosophy of the seventeenth centnry, it becomes there 
for the successors of Descartes what the theory of ideas became 
for the successors of Plato. 

Among the French writers, Malebranche, perhaps, reminds us 
with the least disadvantage, although very imperfectly still, of 
the manner of Plato : he sometimes expresses its elevation and 
grace ; but he is far from possessing the Socratie good sense, and, 
it must be confessed, no one has clonded more the theory of ideas 
by exaggerations of every kind which he has mingled with them.' 
Instead of esteblishing that there is in the human reason, wholly 
personal as it is by its intimate relation with our other feculties, 
something also which is not personal, something universal which 
permits it to elevate itself to universal truths, Malebranche does 
not hesitate to absolutely confound the reason that is in us with 
the divine reason itself. Moreover, according to Malebranche, we 
do not direcUy know particular things, sensible objects ; we know 
them only by ideas; it is the intelligible extension and not the 
material extension that we immediately perceive ; in vision the 



and the true process that he employe, see lat Sorios, vol. jv^ lecture 12, p. 
64, lectnte 33, p. 609—5X8 ; vol. »., lecture 6, p. 205 ; 3d Series, vol. si,, lec- 
tnra 11 ; eapBcialJy the three articles, already cited, of the Journal dea Hi- 
mttOt for the yem 1850. 

s See on Malebranche, 2d Series, lecture g, and 3d Scries, vol. iii., Modern 
PhUoaoph^, as well as the Fra^mmta of Cartesian, FhUosi^Jty ; prefeee of the 
lat edition of our Pataal :—" Oa this basis, so pure, Malebranche is not 
aWady ; is exoeasive and rash, 1 linow ; narrow and extreme, I do not fear 
to aay ; bnt always sublime, expreswog only one side of Plato, but espresaing 
it in a wholly Chriatian spirit and in angelic language. Malobranolie is a 
Desoarlos who atraye, having found divine winga, and lost all ooiineotioQ 
withtho Earth," 
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proper object of the mind is tie universal, tie idea ; and as the 
idea is in God, it is in God tlat we see all things. "We can 
understand how well-tbrmed minds must have been shocked by 
such a theory ; but it is not just to confound Plato with his bril- 
liant and unfaithful disciple. In Plato, sensibility directly attains 
sensible things; it makes them known to us as they are, that is 
to say, as very imperfect and undergoing perpetual change, which 
renders the knowledge that we have of them almost unworthy of 
the name of knowledge. It is reason, different in us from sensi- 
bility, which, above sensible objects, discovers to us the universal, 
the idea, and gives a knowledge solid and durable. Having once 
attained ideas, we have reached God himself, in whom they have 
their foundation, who finishes and consummates true knowledge. 
But we have no need of God, nor of ideas. In oivier to perceive 
sensible objects, which are defective and changing ; for this our 
senses are sufficient. Reason is distinct from the senses ; it tran- 
scends the imperfect knowledge of what they are capable ; it 
attains the universal, because it possesses something universal 
itself; it participates in the divine reason, but it is not the divine 
reason ; it is enlightened by it, it comes from it,^ — it is not it^ 

Fenelon is inspired at once by Malebranehe and Descartes in 
the treatise, de VExistence de Dieu. The second part is entirely 
Cartesian in method, in the order and sequence of the proofs. 
Nevertheless, Malebranehe also appeal's there, especially in the 
fourth chapter, on tlie nature of ideas, and he predominates in all 
the metaphysical portions of the first part. After the explana- 
tions which we have given, it will not be difficult for you to 
discern what is true and what is at tjmes excessive in the passages 
which follow :' 

Part i., chap. lii. " Oh I how great is the mind of man ! It 
bears in itself what astonishes itself and infinitely surpasses itself. 
Its ideas are universal, eternal, and immutable. . . . The idea of 

' We uee the only good edition of the treudse on the Exi9t«nM of 6od, 
tbut whi<;h the Abb£ Gosselin has given in the collectioB of the Worlcs <^ 
Feiuihm. Versailles, 1S20. See vol. i., p. SO. 
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the infinite is in me as well as that of lines, numbers, and circles, 
. , , — Chap. liv. Besides this idea of the infinite, I have also 
universal and immutable notions, which are the rule of all my 
judgments. I can judge of nothing except by consulting them, 
and it is not in my power to judge against what they represent 
to me. My thoughts, far from being able to correct this rule, are' 
themselves corrected in spite of me by this superior rule, and they 
are irresistibly adjusted to its decision. Whatever effort of mind 
I may malte, I can never succeed in doubting that two and two 
are four ; that the whole is not greater than any of its parts ; 
that the centre of a perfect circle is not equidistant from all points 
of the circumference. I am not at liberty to deny these proposi- 
tions ; and if I deny these truths, or others similar to them, I 
have in mo something that is above me, that forces me to tlie 
conclusion. This fixed and immutable rule is so internal and so 
intimate that I am inclined to take it for myself; but it is above 
me since it corrects me, redresses me, and puts nie in defiance 
against myself, and reminds me of my impotence. It is some- 
thing that suddenly inspires me, provided I listen to it, and I am 
never deceived except in not listening to it. . . . This internal 
rule is what I call my reason. . . . —Chap. Iv. In truth my 
reason is in me ; for 1 must continually enter into myself in order 
to find it. But the higher reason which corrects me when neces- 
sary, which I consult, exists not by me, and makes no part of me. 
This rule is perfect and immutable ; I am changing and imper- 
fect When I am deceived, it does not lose its integrity. When 
I am undeceived, it is not this that returns to its end : it is this 
which, without ever having deviated, has the authority over me 
to remind me of my error, and to make me return. It is a mas- 
ter within, which makes me keep silent, which mates me speak, 
which makes me believe, which maliea me doubt, which makes 
me acknowledge my errors or confirm my judgments. Listening 
to it, I am instructed ; listening to myself, I err. This master is 
everywhere, and its voice makes itself heard, from end to end of 
n all men as well as in me. . . . — Chap. Jvi. . . , 
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That which appears the most in >is and seems U> be the founda- 
tion of ourselves, I mean our reason, is that which is least of all 
our own, which we are constrained to believe to be especially 
borrowed. We receive without cessation, and at all moments, a 
reason superior to us, as we breatlie without cessation the air, 
which is a foreign body, . . . — Chap. Ivii. The internal and 
universal master always and everywhere speaks the same truths. 
We are not this master It is true that we often sj eak v, ith >ut 
it, and more loftily than it But we are then deceived we are 
stammering, we do not understand ourselves We even fear to 
see that we are deceived and we clo&e the ear (hr ugh fear of 
being humiliated by its corrections Without 1 ubt, inm who 
fears being corrected by this incorruptible rtason who *tl v lys 
wandeiB in not following it is nA that perfect universd immu 
table reason which corrects him in spite of himself In all things 
we find, as it were, two pnnciplea within us. One gives, the 
other receives; one wants, the other supplies ; one is deceived, the 
other corrects ; one goes wrong by its own inclination, the other 
rectifies it, . . . Each one feels wifiin himself a limited and sub- 
altern reason,, which wanders when it escapes a complete subordi- 
nation, which is corrected only by returning to the yoke of 
another superior, universal, and immutable power. So every 
thing in us beai's the mark of a subaltern, limited, partial, bor- 
rowed reason, which needs another to correct it at every moment. 
All men are rational, because they possess tlie same reason which 
is communicated to them in ditferent degrees. There is a certain 
number of wise men ; but the wisdom which they receive, as it 
were, from the fountain-head, which makes them what they are, 
is one and the same. .... — Chap. Ivtii. Where is this wisdom ? 
Where is this reason, which is both common and superior to all 
the limited and imperfect reasons of the human race ? Where, 
then, is this oracle which is never silent, against which the vain 
prejudices of peoples are always impotent 3 Where is this reason 
which we ever need to consult, which comes to us to inspire us 
with the desire of listening to its voice? Where is this light 
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that lighltnethmery man iJiat coTiieth into the world? . . . The 
substance of the human eye is not light ; on the contrary, the eye 
borrows at each moment lie light of the sun's rays. So my mind 
is not the primitive reason, the universal and immutable truth, it 
is only the medium that conducta this original light, iLat is illu- 
minated by it. . . . . — Chap. k. I find two reasons in myself 
— one is myself, the other is above me. That which is in me is 
very imperfect, taulty, uncertain, preoccupied, precipitate, subject 
to aberration, changing, conceited, ignorant, and limited ; in fine, 
it possesses nothing but what it borrows. The other is common to 
all men, and is superior to all ; it is perfect, eternal, immutable, 
always ready to communicate itself in all places, and to rectify all 
minds that are deceived, in fine, incapable of evei' being exhausted 
or divided, although it gives itself to those who desire it. Where 
is this perfect reason, that is so near me and so different from 
me! Where is it? It must be something real. . . . Where ia 
this supreme reason ? Is it not God that I am seeking !" 

Part ii., chap, i., sect. 28.' " I have in me the idea of the infi- 
nite and of infinite perfection Give me a finite thing as 

great as you please — let it quite transcend the reach of my senses, 
so that it becomes, as it were, infinite to my imagination ; it 
always remains finite in my mind ; I conceive a limit to it, even 
when I cannot imagine it. I am not able to mark the limit; but 
I know that it exists; and fer from confounding it with the infi- 
nite, I conceive it as infinitely distant from the idea that I have 
of the veritable infinite. If one speaks to me of the indefinite as 
a mean between the two extremes of the infinite and the limited, 
I reply, that it signifies nothing, that, at least, it only signifies 
something truly finite, whose boundaries escape the imagination 
without escaping the mind. . . . Sect. 29. Where have I ob- 
tained this idea, which is so much above me, which infinitely 
surpasses me, which astonishes me, which makes me disappear in 
my own eyes, which renders the infinite present to me ? Whence 

' Edit, de Versoiiles, p. 145. 
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does it come? "Where have I obtained it? . . . Once more, 
whence comes this marvellous representation of the infinite, which 
pertains to the infinite itself, which resembles nothing finite? It 
is in me, it is more than myself; it seems to me every thing, and 
myself nothing. I can neither efface, obscure, diminish, nor con- 
tradict it. It is in me; I have not put it there, I have found it 
there ; and I have found it there only because it was already 
there before I sought it It remains there invariable, even when 
I do not think of it, when I think of something else. I find it 
whenever I seek it, and it oft«n presents itself when I am not 
seeking it. It does not depend upon me ; I depend npon it. . . . 
Moreover, who has made this infinite representation of the infinite, 
so as to give it to me 3 Has it made itself ? Has the infinite 
image' of the infinite had no original, according to which it has 
been made, no real cause that has produced it ! Where are we 
in relation to it' And what a mass of extravagances! It is, 
theref re absolutely neceasirj to concl le that t s the infinitely 
perfect being that renders h mselt nmed ately present to me, 
when I conce ve li m and th^t I e h mself ta the idea which I 
have of h m 

Chap se t 49 My l^as are myself; for they are 

my reason, ... My ideas, and the basis of myself, or of my 
mind, appear but the same thing. On the other hand, my mind 
is changing, uncertain, ignorant, subject to error, precipitate in 
its judgments, accustomed to believe what it does not clearly un- 
derstand, and to judge without having sufficiently consulted its 
ideas, which are by themselves certain and immutable. My 
ideas, then, are not myself and I am not my ideas. What shall 
I believe, then, they can be! . . . What then! are my ideas 



' It is not nedeasary W remark Low inoorrect are the Exprosaionn, represen- 
foijon d/" the infinite, image of tie infinite, especinll j infiniU image of the iiifi- 
nite. Wa cannot reproseut to onrselvas, we oiuiaot iina^ne to ourselves the 
infinite. We conceive the infinite; tlia inflnite is not an object of the imagi- 
nWaon, but of the understiinding, of reason. See 1st Series, vol. v., lecture 
6, p. 22S, 224. 
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God 3 They are superior to my mind, since they rectify and 
correct it ; they have the character of the Divinity, for they are 
universal and immutable like God ; they really subsist, according 
to -a principle that we have already established : nothing exists 
ao really as that wliich ia universal and immutable. If that 
which is changing, transitory, and derived, truly exists, much 
more does that which cannot change, and is necessary. It is 
then necessary to find in nature something existing and real, that 
is, my ideas, something that is witliin me, and is not myself^ that 
is superior to me, that is in me even when I am not thinking of 
it, with which I believe myself to be alone, as though I were 
only with myself, in fine, that is more present to me, and more 
intimate than my own foundation. I know not what this some- 
thing; so admii'able, so familiar, so unknown, can be, except God." 

Let us now hear the most solid, the most authoritative of the 
Christian, doctors of the seventeenth century — let us hear Bos- 
suet in his Loffic, and in the Treatise on the Knowledge of God 
and Self} 

Bossuet may be said to have had three masters in philosophy — 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and Descartes. He had been taught 
at the college of Navarre tfte doctrine of St. Thomas, that is to 
say, a modified peripatetjcism ; at the same time he was nour- 
ished by the reading of St Augustine, and out of the schools he 
found spread abroad the philosophy of Descartes, He adopted 
it, and had no difficulty in reconciling it with that of St. Augus- 
tine, while, upon more than one point, it corroborated the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas. Bossuet invented nothing in philosophy ; 
he received every thing, hut every thing united and purified, 
thanks to that supreme goo<l sense which in him is a quality pre- 
dominating over force, grandeur, and eloquence." In the p 



' By a trifling anaolironism, for wMoli we shall Ijb pardoned, we linve iieie 
joined to tha Kviiic ds la Ormtiai)sa/u!e de Disu et de Sot-mhae, so long known, 
tha Logifue, whieh was only published in 1828, 

' 4th Series, vol. i., preface of the 1st edition of Pascal: " Bossuet, with 
more moderation, end supported hy a good sense which nothing cnn shake, 
is, in hiH way, a disciple of the same doctrine, oiily tho extremes of which, 
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which I am about to exhibit to you, which I hope joii will im- 
press upon your memories, you will not find the grace of Male- 
branche, the exhaustless abundance of Fenelon ; you will find 
what is better than either, to wit, clearness and preciaion-— all the 
rest in him is in some sort an addition to these. . 

Fenelon disengages badly enough the process which conducts 
from ideas, from universal and necessary truths, to God. Boasuet 
rendera to himself a strict account of this process, and marks it 
with force ; it is the principle that we have invoked, that which 
concludes from attributes in a subject, from qualities in a being, 
from laws in a legislator, from eternal verities in an eternal mind 
that comprehends them and eternally possesses them. Bossuet 
cites St. Augustine, cites Plato himself, interprets him and de- 
fends him in advance against those who would make Platonic 
ideas beings subsisting by themselves, whilst they really exist 
only in the mind of God. 

Logic, book i., chap, xxxvi. " When I consider a rectilineal 
triangle as a figure bounded by three straight lines, and having 
three angles equal to two right angles, neither more nor less ; 
and when I pass from this to an equilateral triangle with its 
three sides and its three angles equal, whence it follows, that I 



lUMorrting to his onGtora, ho shunned. This great mind, which may have 
anperloca in invention, but has no equal for force in common sense, was 
very careful not to place ravelalion and philosophy in opposition to each 
other : he found it Uie safer and tmer way to ^ve to eaeli its due, to bor- 
row from philosophy whatever natural light it can ^ve, in order to increase 
it in turn nith t]ie supernatural light, of which the Clinich has been made 
the depository. It is in this sovereign good aonsB, capable of eomprehend- 
ing every thing, and uniting OTSry thing, that resides the supreme original- 
ity of BoBsuct. He shanned partJenlar opinions as small minds seek them 
for the triumph of self-love. He did not think of himself; he only searched 
for truth, and wherever he found it he listened to it, well assured that if the 
connection, between truths of di^rent orders sometimes escapes ns, it is no 
reason for eloang the eyes to any truth. If we wished to give a soholastio 
nasaa to Bossuet, according to Xba ouatom of the Middle Ago, wo wonlcf 
have to caJl him the infallible doctor. He is not only one of the highest, he 
JB also one of the best and solideat Intel ligouees that ever eiistcd ; and this 
great conciliator has easily reconciled religion and philosophy, St. Augustine 
and Descartes, tradition and reason." 
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h angle of this triangle as less than a right angle; 
and when I come again to consider a right-angled triangle, and 
what I clearly see in this idea, in connection with the preceding 
ideas, that the two angles of this triangle are necessarily acute, 
and that these two acute angles are exactly equal to one right 
angle, neither more nor less — I see nothing contingent and mu- 
table, and consequently, the ideas that represent to me these 
truths are eternal. Were there not in nature a single equilateral 
or right-angled triangle, or any triangle whatever, every thing 
that I have just considered would remain always true and inda- 
bitahle. In fact, I am not sure of having ever seen an equilateral 
or rectilineal triangle. Neither the rule nor the dividers could 
assure me that any human hand, however skilful, could ever make 
a line exactly straight, or sides and angles perfecOy equal to each 
oilier. In strictness, we should only need a microscope, in order, 
not to understand, but to see at a glance, that the lines which we 
trace deviat* from straightness, and differ in length. We have 
never seen, then, any but imperfect images of equilateral, recti- 
lineal, or isosceles triangles, since they neither exist in nature, nor 
can be constructed by art. Nevertheless, what we see of the na- 
ture and the properties of a triangle, independently of every 
existing triajigle, is certain and indubitable. Place an under- 
standing in any given time, or at any point in eternity, thus to 
speak, and it will see these truths equally manifest ; they are, 
therefore, eternal. Since the undeistanding does not give being 
to trutJi, but is only employed in perceiving truth, it follows, that 
were every created understanding destroyed, these truths would 
immutably subsist. . . ." 

Chap, xxxvii. " Since there is nothing eternal, immutable, in- 
dependent, but God alone, we must conclude that these truths do 
not subsist in themselves, but in God alone, and in his eternal 
ideas, which are nothing else than himself. 

" There are those who, in order to verify these eternal truths 
which we have proposed, and others of the same nature, have 
figured to themselves eternal essences aside from deity — a pure 
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illusion, which comes from not un<lerstanding that in Gud, as in 
the source of being, and in his understanding, where resides the 
art of making and ordering all things, are fuund primitive ideas, 
or as St. Augu'.tine says, the eti-rnallj subsisting reasons of 
things. Thus, in the thought of the architect is the primitive 
idea of a house which he perceives in himself; this intellectual 
house would not be destroyed by any ruin of houses built ac- 
cording to this intBrior model ; and if the architect were eternal, 
the idea and the reason of the house would also be eternal. But, 
without recurring to the mortal architect, there is an immortal 
architect, or rather a primitiv-e eternally subsisting art in the im- 
mutable thought of God, where all order, all measure, all rule, all 
proportion, all reason, in a word, all truth are found in their 

" These eternal verities which our ideas represent, are the true 
object of science ; and this is the reason why Plato, in order to 
tender us truly wise, continually reminds us of these ideas, 
wherein is seen, not what is formed, but what is, not what is be- 
gotten and is corrupt, what appears and vanishes, what is made 
and defective, but what eternally subsists. It is this intellectual 
world which that divine philosopher has put in the mind of God 
before the world was constructed, which is the immutable model 
of that great work. These are the simple, eternal, immutable, 
unbegotten, incorruptible ideas to which he refers us, in order to 
understand truth. This is what has made him say that our 
ideas, images of the divine ideas, were also immediately derived 
from the divine ideas, and did not come by the senses, which 
sei've very well, said he, to awaken them, but not to form them 
in our mind. For if, without having ever seen any thing eternal, 
we have so clear an idea of eternity, that is to say, of being that 
is always the same; if, without having perceived a perfect trian- 
gle, we understand it distinctly, and demonstrate so many incon- 
testable truths concerning it, it is a mark that these ideas do not 
come from our senses." 
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Treatise on the Knowledge of God and Self} Chap, iv., sect 
5. Intelligence hoifor its object eternal truths, which are noHdng 
else than God himself, in, whom they are always subsisting and 
perfectly understood. 

"... We have already remarked that the understanding has 
eternal verities for its object. The standards by which we meas- 
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think that there is motion in the world in order to understand 
the nature of motion itself, or that of the lines which every mo- 
tion describes, and the hidden proportions according to which it 
is developed. When the idea of these things is once awakened 
in my mind, I know that, whether they have an actual existence 
or not, so they must be, that it is impossible for them to be of 
another nature, or to be made in a different way. To come to 
something that concerns us more nearly, I mean by these princi- 
ples of eternal truth, that they do not depend on human exist- 
ence, that, so far as he is capable of reasoning, it is the essential 
duty of man to live according to reason, and to search for his 
maker, through fear of lacking the recognition of his maker, 

le published from 
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if in fault of searcliiiig for him, he should be ignorant of him. 
All these truths, and all those which I deduce from them by sure 
reasoning, subsist independently of all time. In whatever time 
I place a human understanding, it will know them, but in know- 
ing them it will find them truths, it will not make them such, for 
OTir cognitions do not make their objects, but suppose them. So 
these truths subsist before all time, before the existence of a 
human understanding : and were every thing that is made accord- 
ing to the laws of proportion, that is to say, every thing that I see 
in nature, destroyed except myself, these laws would be preserved 
in my thought, and I should clearly see that they would always 
be good and always true, were I also destroyed with the test, 

" If I seek how, where and in what >:ubject they subsist eter- 
nal and immutable, as they aie I am obliged to avow the exist- 
ence of a being in whom truth is eternally subsisting, in whom 
'it is always understood ; ind this b^mg must be truth itself, and 
must be all truth, and from him it is that truth is derived in 
every tiling that exists and has understanding out of him. 

" It is then, in him, in a certain manner, who is incomprehen 
sible' to me, it is in him, I "Jay, that I see these eternal truths , 
and to spe them la to turn to him who is immutably all truth, 
and to receive his hght 

"This eternal object 15 God eternally subsisting efermlly true, 
etJ'rnally tmth itself It la in this itemal that these eternal 

truths "iuhsist It is also by this that I see them All other 
men see them as well as myelf, and we see them always the 
sime md as having existed before us For we know that we 
have commenced, and we know that those truths haie always 
bwn Thus we see thpm in a hght superior to ouiselves, and it 
ih in this suf enor hght thit we see whether we act wpII or ill, 
that is to siy whether we ict accorJing to these constitutive 
principles of our being cr not In that, then, we see, with all 
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other truths, the invariable rules of our conduct, and we see that 
there are things in r^ard to which duty is indispensable, and 
that in things which are naturally indifferent, the true duty is to 
e ourselves to the greatest good of society. A well- 
in conforms to the civil laws, as he conforms to cus- 
tom. But he listens to an inviolable law in himself, which says 
to him that be must do wrong to no one, that it is better to be 
injured than to injure. . . . The man who sees these truths, by 
these truths judges himself, and condemns himself when be en's. 
Or, rather, these truths judge him, since they do not accommo- 
date themselves to human judgments, but human judgments are 
accommodated to them. And the man judges rightly when, 
feeling these judgments to be variable in their nature, he gives 
them for a rule these eternal verities 

"These eternal verities which every understand ng always per- 
ceives tlie same, by which every unJerstindmg is governed, are 
something of God, or rather, are God b mselt 

"Truth must somewhere be very perfectly understood, and 
man is to himself an indubitable proof ot this For, whether he 
considers himself or extends his vision to the bemgs that surround 
him, he sees every thing subjected to certim laws, and to immu- 
table rules of truth. He sees that he understands these laws, at 
least in part, — ^he who has neither made himself nor any part of 
the universe, however small, and he sees that nothing could have 
been made had not these laws been elsewhere perfectly understood ; 
and he sees that it is necessary to recognize an eternal wisdom 
wherein all law, all order, all proportion, have their primitive 
reason. For it is absurd to suppose that there is so much sequence 
in truths, so much proportion in things, so much economy in 
their arrangement, that is to say, in the world, and that this 
sequence, this proportion, this economy, should nowhere be under- 
stood : — and man, who has made nothing, veritably knowing these 
things, although not fully knowing them, must judge that there 
is some one who knows them in their perfection, and that this is 
he who has made all ttings. . . ." 
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Sect, a is wholly Cartesian. Bossuet there demonstrates that 
the soul knows by the imperfeclion of its own intelligence that 
there is elsewhere a perfect intelligence. 

In sect 9, Bossuet elucidates anew the reiation of truth to God. 
" Whence comes to my intelligence this impression, so pure, of 
truth f Wlience come to it those immutahle rules that govern 
reasoning, that form maimers, by which it discovers the secret 
proportions of figures and of movements ? Whence come fo if, 
in a woi'd, those eternal truths which I have considered so much 3 
Do the triangles, the squares, the circles, that I rudely trac« on 
paper, impress upon my mind their proportions and their rekr 
tions? Or are there others whose perfect trueness produces this 
eflect! Where have I seen these circles and these triangles so 
true,— I who am not sure of ever having seen a perfectly regular 
figure, and, nevertheless, understand this regularity so perfectly I 
Are there somewhere, either in the world or out of the world, 
triangles or circles existing with this perfect regularity, whereby 
it could bo impressed upon my mind ? And do these rules of 
reasoning and conduct also esist in some place, whence they com- 
municate to me their immutable truth ? Or, indeed, is it not 
rather he who has everywhere extended measure, proportion, 
truth itself, that impresses on my mind the certain idea of them ? 
... It is, then, necessary to understand that the soul, made in 
the image of God, capable of understanding truth, which is God 
himself, actually turns towards its original, that is to say, towards 
God, where the truth appears, to it as soon as God wills to maka 
the truth appear to it. . . . It is an astonishing thing that man 
understands so many truths, without understanding at the same 
time that all truth comes fi'om Ood, that it is in God, that it is 
God himself. ... It is certain that God is the primitive reason 
of all that exists and has understanding in the universe ; that he 
is the true ori^nal, and that every thing is true by relation to 
his eternal idea, that seeking truth is seeking him, and that finding 
truth IS finding him. , . ." 

Chap, v., sect. U. "The senses do not convey to the soul 
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knowledge of truth. They excite it. awaken it, and apprize it of 
certain effects : it is soJicited to search for causes, but it discovers 
fLem, it sees their connections, the pnnciples which put them in 
motion, only in a superior light that comes fiom God, or is God 
himself. God is, then, truth, which is always th? same to all 
minds, and the true source of intelligence For thih reaoon intel- 
ligence beholds the light, breathes, and hvea." 

At the close of the seventeenth century, Leibnita comes to 
crown these great testimonies, and to complete their unanimity. 

Here is a passage from an important treatise entitled, Medilor 
titmes de Cognitione, Veritate et Idxis, in which Leibnita declares 
that primary notions are the attributes of God. "I know not," 
he says, "whether man can perfectly account to himself for his 
ideas, except by ascending to primary ideas for which he can no 
more account, that is to say, to the absolute attributes of God,"' 

The same doctrine is in the Prirteipia Philosophic seu Theses 
in Gratiam Principis Eugeriii. "The intelligence of God is the 
region of eternal truths, and the ideas that depend upon them."* 

Theodkea, part ii., sect. 189.' " It must not he said with the 
Scotists that eternal truths would subsist if there were no under- 
standing, not even that of God. For, in my opinion, it is the 
divine understanding that mak^ the reality of eternal truths." 

Nouveaux Essais sur I'Enimdement Rumain, book ii., chap. 
Kvii. "The idea of the absolute is in us internally like that of 
being. These absohttes are nolhinff else than the attributes of God, 
and it may be said they are just as much the source of ideas as 
God is in himself the principle of beings." 

Ibid., book iv., chap. xi. "But it will be demanded where 
those ideas would be if no mind existed, and what would then 
become of the real foundation of this certainty of eternal truths \ 
That brings us in fine tfl the last foundation of truths, to wit, to 
that supreme and universal mind which cannot be destitute of 

1 ictinitoit Opera, edit. Dcutena, vol. ii 
' 1st edition, Amat«rdani, lUO, p. So* 
dam, 1T47, vol. ii., p. 93. 
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existence, whose understanding, to speak truly, is the region of 
eternal truths, as 8t Augustine saw and clearly enough expressed 
it. And that it may not be thought necessary to recur to it, we 
must consider that these necessary truths contain the determina- 
ting reason and the regulative principle of existences themselves, 
and, in a word, the laws of the universe. So these unnecesaaiy 
truths, being anterior to the existences of contingent beings, must 
have their foundation in the existence of a necessary substance. 
It is there that I find the original of truths which are stamped 
upon our souls, not in the form of propositions, but as sources, 
the application and occasions of which will produce actual enun- 
ciations." 

So, fcom Plato to Leibnitz, the greatest metaphysicans have 
thought that absolute truth is an attribute of absolute being. 
Trath is incomprehensible without God, as God is incomprehen- 
sible without truth. Truth is placed between human intelligence 
and the supreme intelligence, as a kind of mediator. In the low- 
est degree, as well as at the height of being, God is everywhere 
met, for truth is everywhere. Study nature, elevate yourselves to 
the laws that govern it and make of it as it were a living truth : 
—the more profoundly you understand its laws, the nearer you 
approach to God. Study, above all, humanity ; humanity is much 
greater than nature, for it comes from God as well as nature, and 
knows him, while nature is ignorant of him. Especially seek and 
love truth, and refer it to the immortal being who is its source. 
The more you know of the truth, the more you know of God. The 
sciences, so far from turning us away from religion, conduct us to 
it Physics, with their laws, mathematics, with their sublime 
ideas, especially philosophy, which cannot take a single step 
without encountering universal and necessary principles, are so 
many stages on the way to Deity, and, thus to speak, so many 
temples in which homage is perpetually paid to him. 

But in the midst of these high considerations, let us carefully 
guard ourselves against two opposite errors, from which men of 
fine genius have not always known how to prese 
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-against the error of making the reason of man purely individ- 
Tial, and against the eiTor of confounding it with tmtli and tlie 
divine reason.' If the reason of man is purely individual because 
it is in the individual, it can comprehend nothing that is not indi- 
vidual, nothing that transcends tie limits wherein it is confined. 
Not only is it unable to elevate itself to any universal and neces- 
sary truth, not only is it unable to have any idea of it, even any 
suspicion of il, as one blind from his birth can have no suspicion 
that a sun esista ; but there is no power, not even that of God, 
that by any means could make penetrate the reason of man any 
truth of that order absolutely repugnant to its nature; since, for 
this end, it would not be sufficient for God to lighten our mind ; 
it would be necessary to change it, to add to it another faculty 
Neither, on the other hand, must we, with Malebranche, m'lke 
the reason of man to such a degiee impersonal that it takes the 
place of truth which is its object, and of God who is its principle 
It is truth that to us is absolutely impersonal, and not reason 
Beason is in man, yet it comes from God. Hence it is individual 
and finite, whilst its root is in the infinite; it is personal by its 



'We have many 111 
vol. J., le 



ited those two rooks, for example, 3d Saries, 

louuu.o UK—— cannot help smiling when, in onr times, he 

Hours 'individnBi reaBOn apolien BgaiiiBt. In truth it ia agreftt waste of decla- 
mation for tliO reason is not individnal ; if it were, we shouid govern it as 
we Kov'ern our resolutions and onr voUaons, we could at anymoment change 
its acts that is Ut say our oonoeptLona. If those conceptions were merely 
individnal we should not think of hnposLng Ihem upon another individual, 
ftr to impose our own individual and personal conceptions on another indi- 
vidual, on another person, would be the most extravagant despotism . . . 
We call those mad who do not admit the relations of numhers, the dittcrence 
betweenthebeautifnlandtheuKly.thejnstaudthBunjuat. Why! Because 
we know tiiat it is not the individnal that constitutes these conceptions or, 
in other terms, we know that the reason has sometlimg uni^raal and abso- 
lute, that- nponthis ground it obligates all iodividuals; and an individual, 
at the same time that he knows that be himself is obligated by it, knows 
tliat aU others are obligated by it on the same gronnd."-iJi(J., p. 9S: 
"Truth misconceived is thereby neither alti;red nor destroyed ; it subsiBts 
independently of the reason that perceives it or perceives it 111. Truth in 
Ss independent of our reason, to true subject is the universal and ab- 
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relation to the person in which it resides, and must also possess I 
know not what charact f n rsal tj f n cessity even, in 
order to be capable of c g tie ! and necessary truths; 

hence it seems, hy turn ace d to tl p nt of view from 
which it is regarded, pit abl and ubl m T uth is in some sort 
lent to human reason, hut t h 1 ga t a tot Uy d fferent reason, 
to wit, that supreme, etc 1 n d n which is God 

himself. The truth in u th ng 1 than u bject ; in God, 

it is one of his attributes is w II as juati e h 1 noM, mercy, as we 
shall subsequently see. t d tad fa as he exists, he 
thinks, and his thoughts a t utl t n I h mseJf, which are 
I'eflected in the laws of tl se « h h th on of man has 

received the power to attan T utl th ff] ing, the utt«i^ 
ance, I was about to saj th te n 1 w d f Cod, if it is per- 
mitted philosophy to bo w th di n langua from that holy 
religion which teaches us to worship God in spirit and in truth. 
Of old, the theory of Ideas, which manifest God to men 
remind them of him, had given to Plato the surname of the pre- 
cursor; on account of that theory of Ideas he was dear to 
Augustine, and is invoked hy Bossuet. It is by this same theory, 
wisely interpreted, and purified by the light of our age, that the 
new philosophy is attached to the tradition of great philosoph; 
and to that of Christianity. 

The last problem that the science of the true presented is 
solved:— we are in possession of the basis of absolute trutlis. 
God is substance, reason, supreme cause, and the unity of all these 
truths ; God, and God alone, is to us the boundary beyond which 
we have nothing more to seek. 
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ON MYSTICISM. 



DialJnodon between the philosophy that we profess and mystioism. MyaU- 
oism consisla ia pretending to know God without an intecmedlarj.— Two 
BortBofmyBticism.— Mysticism of sentiment. Thaory of sensibility. Two 
senwbilitieB— the one external, the other hiternnl, and corresponding to 
the sonl as extfiroal sensibility corresponds to nature.— Legitimate part of 
sentj moot.— Its aberraljons.— Philosophical myaliciBm. Plotinus : God, or 
Bbsolate unity, perceived without an intermediary by pure thought.— 
Ecstasy.— Mixture of superstition and abstraction in mysticism.— Condu- 
sion of the first part of the course. 

Whether we turn our attention to tho forces and the laws 
that animate and govern matter- with out belonging to it, or aa 
the order of our labors calls us to do, reflect upon the universal 
and necessary truths which our mind discovers but does not con- 
stitute, the least systematic use of reason makes us naturally 
conclude from the forces and laws of the universe that there is a 
first intelligent mover, and from necessary truths that there is a 
necessary being who alone is their substance. We do not per- 
ceive God, but we conceive him, upon the faith of this admirable 
world exposed to our view, and upon that of this other world, 
more admirable still, which we bear in ourselves. By this double 
road we succeed in going to God, This natural course is that of 
all men : it must be sufBcient for a sound philosophy. But there 
are feeble and presumptuous minds that do not know how to go 
thus far, or do not know how to stop there. Confined to experi- 
ence, they do not dare to conclude from what they see in what 
they do not see, as if at all times, at the sight of the first phenom- 
enon that appears to their eyes, they did not admit that this 
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phenomenon has a cause, even when this cause does not come 
within the reach of their senses. They do not perceive it, yet 
they believe in it, for the simple reason tliat they necessarily con- 
ceive it. Man and the universe are also facts that cannot but 
have a cause, although this cause may neither be seen by our 
eyes nor touched by our hands. Reason has been given us for 
the very purpose of going, and without any circuit of reasoning, 
from the visible to the invisible, from the finite to the infinite, 
from the imperfect to the perfect, and also, fTOUi necessary and 
universal truths, which surround us on every side, to their eternal 
and necessary principle. Such is the natural and legitimate 
bearing of reason. It possesses an evidence of which it renders 
no account, and is not tliereby less irresistible to whomsoever does 
not undertake to contest with God the veracity of the faculties 
which he has received. But one does not revolt against reason 
with impunity. It punishes our false wisdom by giving us up to 
extravagance. When one has confined himself to the naiTow 
limits of what he directly perceives, he Is smothered by these 
limits, wishes to go out of them at any price, and invokes some 
other means of knowing; he did not dare to admit the existence 
of an invisible God, and now behold him aspiring to enter into 
immediate communication with him, as with sensible objects, and 
the objects of consciousness. It is an extreme feebleness for a 
rational being thus to doubt reason, and it is an incredible rash- 
ness, in this despair of intelligence, to dream of direct communi- 
cation with God. This desperate and ambitious dream ia mys- 
ticism. 

It behooves us to separate with care this chimera, that is not 
without danger, from the cause that we defend. It behooves ua 
so much the more (o openly break with mysticism, as it seems to 
touch us more nearly, as it pretends to be the last word of phi- 
losophy, and as by an appearance of greatness it is able to seduce 
many a noble soul, especially at one of those epochs of lassitude, 
when, after the cruel disappointment of excessive hopes, human 
reason, having lost f^th in its own power without having lost the 
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need of God, in order to satisfy this immortal need, addresses 
itself to every thing except itself, and in fault of knowing how 
to go to God by the way that is open to it, throws itself out of 
common sense, and tries the new, the chimerical, even the ab- 
surd, in order to attain the impossible. 

Mysticism contains a pusillanimous skepticism in the place of 
reason, and, at the same time, a faith blind and cairied even to 
the oblivion of all the cond n J d upon human nature. 
To conceive God under the n p of the universe and 

above the highest truths, i n oo m ch and too little for 

mysticism. It does not b h knows God, if it knows 

him only in hismanifestdt n by he gns of his existence: 

it wishes to perceive him directly, it wishes to be united to him, 
sometimes by sentiment, sometimes by some other extraordinary 
process. 

Sentiment plays so important a part in mysticism, that our 
first care must be to investigate the nature and proper function 
of this interesting and hitherto i!l-studied part of human nature. 

It is necessary to distinguish sentiment ivell from sensation. 
There are, in some sort, two sensibihtles : one is directed to the 
external world, and is chained with transmitting to the soul the 
impressions that it sees ; the other is wholly interior, and is re- 
lated to the soul as the other is to nature, — its function is to re- 
ceive the irapi'ession, and, as it were, the rebound of what passes 
in the soul. Have we discovered any truth I there is something 
in us which feels joy on account of it. Have we performed a 
good action ! we receive our reward in a feeling of satisfaction 
less vivid, but more delicate and more durable than all the agree- 
able sensations that come from the body. It seems as if intelli- 
gence also had its intimate organ, which suffers or enjoys, accord- 
ing to the state of the intelligence. We bear in ourselves a 
profound source of emotion, at once physical and moral, which 
expresses the union of our two natures. The animal does not 
go beyond sensation, and pure thought belongs only to the an- 
gelic nature. The sentiment that partakes of sensation and 
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thought is the portion of humanity. Sentiment is, it is true, only 
an echo of reason ; but this echo ia sometimes better understood 
than reason itself, because it resounds in the most intimate, tLe 
most delicate portions of the soul, and moves the entire man. 

It is a singular, but incontestable fact, that aa soon as reason 
has conceived truth, the soul attaches itself to it, and loves it. 
Yes, the soul loves truth. It is a wonderful thing that a being 
strayed into one comer of the universe, alone charged with sus- 
taining himself against so many obstacles, who, it would seem, 
has enough to do to think of himself, to preserve and somewhat 
embellish his life, is capable of loving what is not related to 
him, and existe only in an invisible world I This disinterested 
love of truth gives evidence of the greatness of him who feels it. 

E^aaon takes one step moi-e: — it ia not contented with truth, 
even absolute truth, when convinced that it possesses it ill, that it 
does not possess it aa it really is; as long as it has not placed it 
upon its eternal basis ; having arrived there, it stops as before its 
impassable barrier, having nothing more to seek, nothing more to 
find. Sentiment follows reason, to which it ia attached; it stops, 
it rests, only in the love of tlie infinite being. 

In fact, it is the infinite that we love, while we believe that we 
are loving finite things, even while loving truth, beauty, virtue. 
And so surely is it the infinite itself that attracts and charms us, 
that its highest manifestations do not satisfy ns until we have re- 
ferred them to their immortal source. The heart is insatiable, 
because it aspires after the infinite. This sentiment, this need of 
the infinite, is at the foundation of the greatest passions, and the 
most trifling desires. A sigh of the soul in the presence of the 
starry heavens, the melancholy attached to the passion of glory, 
to ambition, to all the great emotions of the soul, express it better 
without doubt, but they do not express it more than the caprice 
and mobility of those vulgar loves, wandering from object to object 
in a perpetual circle of ardent desires, of poignant disquietudes, 
and mournful disenchantments. 

Let us designate another relation between reason and sentiment. 
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The mind at first precipitates itself towards its object without 
rendering to itself an account of what it does, of what it perceives, 
of what it feels. But, with tlie faculty of thinking, of feeling, it 
has also that of willing ; it possesses the liberty of returning to 
itself, of reflecting on its own thought and sentiment,' of consenting 
fo this, or of resisting it, of abstaining from it, oi' of reproducing 
its thought and sentiment, while stamping them with a new char- 
acter. Spontaneity, reflection, — these are the two great forms of 
intelligence.' One is not the other; but, after all, the latter does 
Httle more than develop the former; they contain at bottom the 
same things : — the point of view alone is difierent Every thing 
that is spontaneous is obscure and confused ; reflection carries with 
it a clear and distinct view. 

Keason does not begin by reflection; it does not at first per- 
ceive the truth as universal and necessary ; consequently, when 
it passes from idea to being, when it refers truth to the real being 
that is its subject, it has not sounded, it even has no suspicion of 
the depth of the chasm it passes ; it passes it by means of the 
power which is in it, but it is not astonished at what it has done. 
It is subsequently astonished, and undertakes by the aid of the 
liberty with which it is endowed, to do the opposite of what it 
has done, to deny what it lias affirmed. Here commences the 
strife between sophism and common sense, between false science 
and natural truth, between good and bad philosophy, both of 
which come from Iree reflection. The sad and sublime privilege 
of reflection is error; hut reflection is the remedy for the evil it 
produces. If it can deny natural truth, usually it confirms it, re- 
turns to common sense by a longer or shorter circuit; it opposes 
in vwn all the tendencies of human nature, by which it is almost 
always overcome, and brought back submissive to the first inspi- 
rations of reason, fortifled by this tiial. But there is nothing 
more in the end than there was at the beginning ; only in prim- 
itive inspiration there was a power which was ignorant of itself; 
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^^■^ ^ .^v, .^g.„^-,« results of reflection tliere h a power which 
knows itself: — one is the triumph of instinct, the other, that oE 

Sentiment which accompanies intelligence in all its proceedings 

The heart, like reason, pursues the infinite, and the only dif- 
ference there is in these pursuits is, that sometimes the heart 
seeks the infinite without knowing that it seeks it, and sometimes 
it renders to itself an account of the final end of the need of loving 
what disturbs it. When reflection is added to love, if it finds 
that the object loved is in feet worthy of being loved, far from 
enfeebling love, it strengthens it; far from clipping its divine 
wings, it develops them, and nourishes them, as Plato' says. But 
if the object of love is only a symbol of the true beauty, only 
capable of exciting the desire of the soul without satisfying it, 
reflection breaks the charm which held the heart, dissipates the 
chimera that enchained it. It must be very sure in regard to its 
attachments, in order to dare to put them to the proof of reflec- 
tion. Psyche ! Psyche ! preserve thy good fortune ; do 
sound the mystery too deeply. Take care not to bring the fear- 
ful light near the invisible lover with whom thy soul is enamored 
At the first ray of the fatal lamp love is awakened, and flies away. 
Charming image of what takes place in the soul, when to the 
serene and unsuspecting confidence of sentiment succeeds reflection 
with its bitter train. This is perhaps also the meaning of the 
biblical account of the tree of knowledge.' Before science and 
reflection are innocence and faith. Science and reflection at first 
engender doubt, disquietude, distaste for what one possesses, the 
disturbed pursuit of whit one knows not, troubles of mmd and 
soul, sore travail of thought, and, in lite, many faults until inno- 
cence, forever lost, is replaced by urtue simple luth bv true 

'Seethe Plurdrus and the Sanq ut, \o\ m of o irtraiiElat tn 

' We shall not bo accused of perverting the holy aoripturci by these HQal- 

Ogles, for wc give thom only as analogies, and St. Augustine aud Sossuet are 

full of such. 
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science, until love, through so many vanishing illusions, finally 
succeeds in reaching its true object. 

Spontaneous love has the native grace of ignorance and happi- 
ness. Reflective love is very different; it is serious, it is great, 
even in ifs faults, with the greatness of liberty. Let us not be in 
haste to condemn reflection : if it often produces egotism, it also 
produces devotion. What, in fact, is self-devotion ? It is giving 
ourselves freely, with full knowledge of what we are doing. 
Therein consists the sublimity of love, love worthy of a noble and 
generous creature, not an ignorant and blind love. When affec- 
tion has conquered selfishness, instead of loving its object for its 
own sake, the soul gives Itself to its object, and miracle of love, 
the more it gives the more it possesses, nourishing itself by its 
own sacrifices, and finding its slrength and its joy in its entire 
self-abandonment. But there is only one being who is worthy 
of being thus loved, and who can be thus loved without illusions, 
and without mistakes, at once without limits, and without regi'et, 
to wit, the perfect being who alone does not fear reflection, who 
alone can fill the entire capacity of our heart. 

Mysticism corrupts sentiment by exaggerating ifs power. 

Mysticism be^ns by suppressing in man reason, or, at least, it 
subordinates and saci'ifices reason to sentiment. 

Listen to myslieism : it says that by the heart alone is man in 
relation with God, AH that is great, beautiful, infinite, eternal, 
love alone reveals to us. Reason is only a lying faculty. Be- 
cause it may err, and does err, it is said that it always errs. 
Reason is confounded with every thing that it is not. The errors 
of the senses, and of reasoning, the illusions of the ima^nation, 
even the extravagances of passion, which sometimes give rise to 
those of mind, every thing is laid to the chaise of reason. Its 
imperfections are triumphed over, its miseries are complacently 
exhibited ; the most audacious dogmatical system — since it aspires 
to put man and God in immediate communication — borrows 
against reason all the arms of skepticism. 
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Mystidsm goes farther : it attacks liberty itself; it orders lib- 
erty to renounce itself, in order to identity itself by lore with hiin 
from whom the infinite separates ua The ideal of virtue is no 
longer the courageous per-everance of the good man, who, in 
struggling against temptati n ind Buffering, makes life holy ; it 
is no longer the free and enlightened de* otion of a loving soul ; 
it is the entire and blind ibindDnmcnt ot ourselves, of our will, of 
our being, in a barren c ntemplati n of thought, in a prayer 
without utterance, and almost without consciousness. 

The source of mysticism is in that mtomplete view of human 
nature, which knows not how to discern in it what therein is most 
profound, which betakes itself to what is therein most striking, 
moat seizing, and, consequently, also most seizable. We have 
already said that reason is not noisy, and often is not heard, 
whilst its echo of sentiment loudly resounds. In this compound 
phenomenon, it is natural that the most apparent element should 
cover and dim the most obscure. 

Moreover, what relations, what deceptive resemblances between 
these two faculties ! Without doubt, in their development, they 
manifestly differ ; when reason becomes Reasoning, one easily dis- 
tmguishes its heavy movement from the flight of sentiment ; but 
spontaneous reason is almost confounded with sentiment,^there 
is the same rapidity, the same obscurity. Add that they pursue 
the same object, and almost always go together. It is not, tlien, 
astonishing that they should be confounded. 

A wise philosophy distinguishes' them without separating 
them. Analysis demonstrates that reason precedes, and that 
sentiment follows. How can we love what we are ignorant of! 
In order to enjoy the truth, is it not necessary to know it more 
or less ? In order to be moved by certain ideas, is it not neces- 
sary to have possessed them in some degree ? To absorb reason 

' Seo psrl ii., T>u Beaiitifiil, lecture 6, and pnrt. iii., lecture IS, on the 
Morah of Sentiment. See also onr Pascal, pre&cc of the last edition, p 3, 
etc., vol. i. of the 4tli Series. 
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in sentiment is to stifle the cause in the effect. When one speais 
of the light of the heart, he designates, without knowing it, that 
hght of the spontaneous reason which discovers to us truth by a 
pure and inimediat* intnition entirely opposite to the slow and 
laborious processes of the reflective reason and reasoning. 

Sentiment by itself is a source of emotion, not of knowledge. 
The sole faculty of knowledge is reason. At bottom, if senti- 
ment is different from sensation, it nevertheless pertains on all 
sides to general sensibility, and it is, like it, variable ; it has, like 
it, its interruptions, its vivacity, and its lassitude, its exaltation 
and its short-comings. The inspirations of sentiment, then, 
which are essentially mobile and individual, cannot be raised to 
a universal and absolute rule It is not so wilh reason ; it is 
constantly the same in each one of ui the Mme m all men The 
laws that govern ifs exercise constitute the i-ommon legislation of 
all intelligent beings. There is no intelligence that does not 
conceive some universal and necessiry truth and consequentlj 
the infinite being who ia its pnni-iple. fhese grand objects 
being once known excite in the souls of all men the emjfions 
that we have endeavored to describe These emotions partake 
of the dignity of reason and the mcbility of imaginatun and 
sensibility. Sentiment is the harmonious and living relation be 
tween reason and sensibility Suppress one of the two terms, 
and what becomes of the relation ' Mysticism pietends to ele- 
vate man directly to God, and does not see thai m depnving 
reason of its power, it really dej nves him of that which mikes 
him know God, and puts him in i just ccmmnnicition with God 
by the intermediary of etemil an 1 inlmite ti utb 

The fundamental error of mi sti i m is that it disc irds th s in 
termediary, as if it were a bamer and n^t i tie it mak*' tlie 
infinite being the direct object of love. But such a love can be 
sustained only by superhuman efforts that end in folly. Love 
tends to unite itself with its object : mysticism absorbs love in its 
object Hence the extravagances of that mysticism so severely 
and so jusUy condemned by Bossuet and the Church in quiet- 
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ism.' Quietism lulls to sleep the activity of man, extinguishes 
his intelligence, suhstitntes indolent and irregular contemplation 
for die seeking of truth and the fulfilment of duty. The true 
union of the soul witii God is made by truth and virtue. Every 
other union is a chimera, a peril, sometimes a aime. It is not 
permitted man to reject, under any pretest, that which mates 
him man, that wtich renders Lim capable of comprehending God, 
and expressing in himself an imperfect image of God, that is to 
say, reason, liberty, conscience. Without doubt, virtue has its 
r yield to passion, there are diverse 
nl ub 
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of death, and to dream of sanctity when virtue alone is required 
of us, when virtue is so difficult to attain, even imperfectly. The 
best quietism can, at moat, be only a halt in the course, a truce 
in th« strife, or rather another manner of combating. It is not 
by flight that battles are gained ; in order to gain them it is 
necessary to come to an engagement, so much tlie more as duty 
consists in combating still more than in conquering. Of the 
two opposite extremes— stoicism and quietism — the first, taken 
all in all, is preferable to the second ; for if it does not always 
elevate man to God, it maintains, at least, human personality, 
liberty, conscience, whilst quietism, in abolishing these, abolishes 
the entire man. Oblivion of life and its duties, inertness, sloth, 
death of soul, — such are the fruits of that love of God, which is 
lost in tlie sterile contemplation of its object, provided it does not 
cause still sadder aberrations! There comes a moment when 
the soul that believes itself united with God, puffed up with this 
imaginary possession, despises both the body and human person- 
ality to such an extent that all its actions become indifferent to 

' See the adinirable work of BoBSuet, Instruotinn mrhs ftais d'Oraisaa. 
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it, and good and evil are in its eyes tlie same. Thus it is that 
fanatical sects have been seen mingling crime and devotion, find- 
ing in one the excuse, often even the motive, of the other, and 
prefacing infamous irregularities or abominable cruelties with 
mystic transports, — deplorable consequences of the chimera of 
pure love, of the pretension of sentiment to rule over reason, to 
serve alone as a guide to the human soul, and to put itself in 
direct communication with Gx)d, without the intermediary of the 
visible world, and without the stJU surer intermediary of intelli- 
gence and truth. 

But it is time to pass to another kind of mysticism, more sin- 
gular, more learned, more refined, and <;[uite as unreasonable, al- 
though it presents itself in the very name of reason. 

We have seen' that reason, if one of the principles wliich gov- 
ern it be destroyed, cannot lay hold of truth, not even absolute 
truths of the intellectual and moral order , it refers all universal, 
necessary, ab-olute truths, to the bemg that alone can explain 
them, betau'ip in liim alone are nece&sarj and absolute existence, 
immutab 1 tj t 1 infi ty <iod is the substance of uncreated 
truths, as he a the cause f created existences. Necessary truths 
find in God the r u'ltural subject. If God has not arbitrarily 
made them — \sh ch is not in accordance with their essence and 
his, — he const t tes them ina-smuch as they are himself His 
intelligen e possesses them as the manifestations of itself As 
long as our ntell gen e his not referred them to the divine intel- 
ligence, they are to t in effect without cause, a phenomenon 
without sulstic p It ref M them, then, tn their cause and their 
substance Ani n th»t it obeys an imperative need, a fixed 
principle of rea. on 

Mystic sm breaks in some sort the ladder that elevates us to 
infinite substance ; it regards this substance alone, independent- 
ly' of the truth that manifests it, and it imagines itaelf to possess 

' Sea especially in OM wriOnga the regular and detailed refutation of the 
double extravagance of oon^ideiing subBtsnce apart from its detorminations 
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tilso the pure absolute, pure unity, being in itself. The advan- 
tage which mysticism here seeks, is to give to thought an object 
wherein there is no mixture, no division, no multiplicity, wherein 
eveiy sensible and human element has entirely disappeared. But 
in order to obtain this advantage, it must pay the cost of it. It 
is a very simple means of freeing theodicea irom every shade of 
anthropomorphism ; it is reducing God to an abstraction, to the 
abstraction of being in itself. Being in itself, it is true, is free 
from all division, but upon the condition that it have no attribute, 
no quality, and even that it be deprived of knowledge and intel- 
ligence ; for intelligence, if elevated as it might be, always sup- 
poses the distinction between the intelligent subject and the in- 
telligible object, A God from whom absolute unity excludes 
intelligence, is the God of the mystic philosophy, 

and its qualitica, or of conaidBriiig its qualities and iw facullaes apart from 
the Ijeing that posBeaaestliem. lat Serioa, vol. iii., lecture S, On, OmdUlae, 
and vol. v., leoturea 6 and 6, On SarU. We say, the same Series, vol. iv., 
p. SB: "There are philoaophera bejond the Ebine, who, to appear very 
profound, are not oootantfld with qnaliUos and phenomena, and aspire to 
pure suhatanoB, to heiug in itself The problem stated as follows, is quite 
insoluble ; the knowledge of such a substance ie ioipossible, for this very 
simple reason, that such asubstancs does not exist. Being in itself, daa 
Ding in aidi, which Kant seeks, eaoapes him, and this does not hamiliatfl 
Kant and philosophy; for there is no being in itself. The human mind 
may form to itself an abstract and general idea of being, but this idea has 
no real object in nature. All being is determinate, if it is real; and to be 
determinate is to possess certain modes of being, transitory and accidental, 
or eonatant and essential. Knowledge of being in itself is then not merely 
intecdjctfid to the human mind ; it is contrary to the nature of things. At 
the other extreme of metaphysics is a powerless psychology, which, by 
fear of a hollow ontology, is condemned to voluntary igoomnee. Wa are 
not able, say these philosophers, Mr. Dngald 5l«wart, for exompla, to attiun 
being in itself; it is permitted us to know only phenomena and qnalities : 
BO that, in order not to wander in search of the substance of the soul, they 
do not dare affinn its splrituahty, and devote themselves to the study of Its 
diffferent fecnltles. Equal error, equal chimera I There are no more quali- 
ties without being, than being without quaJitiea. Ho being is without its 
determinations, and reciprocally its determinations are not without it. To 
consider the determinations of being indopondentiy of the being which 
possesses them, is no longer to observe; it ia io abstract, to make nn ab- 
straction quite as extravagant as that of being considered independently of 
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How could the school of Alexandria, how could Plotinus, its 
founder,' in the midst of the lights of the Greek and Latin civili- 
zation, have arrived at such a strange notion of the Divinity! 
By the abuse of Platonism, by the cormption of the best and 
severest method, that of Socrates and Plato. 

The Platonic method, the dialectic process, as its author calls 
it, searches in particular, variable, contingent things, for what 
they also Lave general, durable, one, that is to say, their Idea, 
and is thus elevated to Ideas, as to the only tnie objects of intel- 
ligence, in order to he elevated still from these Ideas, which are 
arranged in an admirable hierarchy, to the first of all, beyond 
which intelligence has nothing more to conceive, nothing more 
to seek. By rejecting in finite things their limit, their individu- 
ality, we attain genera. Ideas, and, by them, their sovereign prin- 
ciple. But this principle is not the last of genera, nor the last of 
abstractions ; it is a real and substantial principle.' The God of 
riato is not called merely unity, he is called the Good ; he is 
cot the lifeless substance of the Eleaties ■,' he is endowed i 



■life and movemmt ;* strong expressions 



that show how much the 



God of the Platonic metaphysics differs from that of mysticism. 
This God is the father of the world? He is also the father of 
truth, that light of spirits.' He dwells in the midst of Ideas 
mkkh make him, a true God inasmuch as U is with them.: He 
^K«sesses august and holy Melligenee? He has made the world 

' Od .the school of Alexandria, Me 2d Series, vol. ii., SiwfcS of a GeTieral 
SUtovy <tf PhOmyilis, leoture 8, p. 211, and 3d Series, vol. i., pi^itm. 
' See the previous leeture. . 

• Bd Series, vol. L, -innwni P\ihmpky, article Xeitophaiies, and article 
.Zeito. 

• Tie SmiUt, vol. li. of our translation, p. 261 . 

• Tim^, vol. xii., p. 117. ' Bep^Uic, book vii., p. TO of vol. x. 
' P/uedrat, vol. vl., p. 65. , , . , 

' The Sophist, p. 261, 362. The following little-known and deoidve pas- 
«ige whiob we have translated for the first time, mast he dted :— " Stranger. 
Bnt what, by Zeus ! ehall we be so easily persuaded that in reality, motion, 
life, soul, intelligence, do not belong to absoluta being! that this being 
jieither Uvea ner lliinks, that this being rauiaine immobile, immutable, with- 
■out having part in august and holy intelligence !-TS«iiW«». That wonld 
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without aiiy external necessity, and for tlie sole reason that he is 
good.' In fine, he is beauty without mixture, unalterable, im- 
mortal, that mates him who has eanglit a glimpse of it disdain 
all earthly beauties.' The beautiful, the absolute good, is too 
dazzling to be looked on directly by the eye of mortal ; it must 
at first be contemplated in the images that reveal it to us, in 
truth, in beauty, in justice, as they are met here below, and 
among men, as the eye of one who has been a chained captive 
from infancy, must be gradually habituated to the light of the 
sun,' Our reason, enlightened by true science, can perceive this 
light of spirits; reason rightly led can go to God, and there is 
no need, in order to reach him, of a particular and mysterious 
&culty. 

Plotinus erred by pushing to excess the Platonic dialeclics, and 
by extending them beyond the boundary where they should stop. 
In Plato they terminate at ideas, at the idea of the good, and 
produce an intelligent and good God; Plotinus applies them 
without limit, and they lead him into an abyss of mysticism. If 
all truth is in the general, and if all individuality is imperfection, 
it follows, that as long as we are able to generalize, as long as it 
is possible for us to overlook any difference, to exclude any deter- 
mination, we shall not be at the limit of dialeefica. Its last 
object, then, will be a principle without any determination. It 
will not spare in God being itself. In fact, if we say that God 
is a being, by the side of and above being, we place unity, of 

he oonaentiug, dear Elentus, to n very Btracge assertion. — Stranger. Or, in- 
deed, aball wo aooocd to this being intelligencE wliila wa refuse him life ! — 
Thfotftui. That cannot he.— granger. Or, agMU, slwU we say tiiat tliere is 
in liim intoUigenee and lire, but that it is not in a soul that he posscEaes them ! 
— Thea(ei«s. And how could he possBas them otherwiae ? — Strangtr. In 
fine, that, endowed with intetligence, soul, and life, all animated aahe ia, he 
remans incomplete immobility. — Tkeal^us. All that seems to me unres- 

' Timaua, p. 119 : " Let u 
ordainer to produce and compose 

" Moaguet, discourse of Diotimi 
Tie BemiUfjd, lecture 7. 

■ KepubUe. Ibid. 
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which heing partakes, and which it cannot disengage, in order to 
consider it alone. Being is not here simple, since it is at once 
being and unity ; unity alone is simple, for one cannot go beyond 
that And still when we say unity, we determine it. True ab- 
solute unity must, then, be something absolutely indeterminate, 
which is not, which, properly speating, cannot be named, the 
unnamable, as Plotinus says. This principle, which exists not, 
for a still stronger reason, cannot tbink, for all thought is still a 
determination, a manner of being. So being and thought are 
excluded from absolute unity. If Alexandrianism admits them, 
it is only as a forfeiture, a degradation of unity. Considered in 
thought, and in being, the supreme principle is inferior to itself; 
only in th pu 'n pi' 'ty of its indefinable essence is it the last 
object o n d b last term of perfection. 

In ord te no communication with such a God, the 

ordinary f ul es a e not sufficient, and the theodicea of the 
school of \1 dan poses upon it a quite peculiar psycholog)*. 

Iii th h f h ngs, reason conceives absolute unity as an 

attribute of absolute being, but not as something in itself, or, if it 
considers it apart, it knows that it considers only an abstraction. 
Does one wish to make absolute unity something else than an 
attribulfl of an absolute being, or an abstraction, a conception of 
human intelligence t Reason could accept nothing more on any 
condition. Will this barren unity be tlie object of love ! But 
love, much more than reason, aspires after a real object. One 
does not love substance in general, bnt a substance that possesses 
such or such a character. In human friendships, suppress all the 
qualities of a person, or modify them, and you modify or sup- 
press the love. This does not prove that you do not love this 
person ; it only proves that the person is not for you without his 
quahties. 

So neither reason nor love can attain the absolate unity of 
raystidsm. In order to correspond to such an object, there must 
be in ns something analogous to it, there must be a mode of 
knowing that implies the abolition of consciousness. In fact, 
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consciousness is the sign of tte me, that is to say, of that which 
is most determinate : the being wiio sajs, me, distinguishes him- 
self essentially from every other; tliat is for us the type itself of 
individuality. Consciousness should degi'ade the ideal of dialectic 
knowledge, or every division, every determination must be want- 
ing, in order to respond to the absolute unity of its object. This 
mode of pure and direct communication with. God, which is not 
reason, which is not lore, which excludes consciousness, is ecstasy 
(jxraffij). This word, which Plofinus first applied to this singu- 
lar state of the soul, expi'Cises this separation from ourselves 
which mysticism exacts, and of which it believes man capable. 
Man, in order to communicate with absolute being, must go out 
of himseE it is necessary that thought should reject all deter- 
minate thought, and, in falling back within its own depths, should 
arrive at such an oblivion of itself, that consciousness should van- 
ish or seem to vanish. But that is only an image of ecstasy ; 
what it is in itself, no one knows ; as it escapes all consciousness, 
it escapes memory, escapes reflection, and consequently all ex- 
pression, all human speech. 

This philosophical mysticism rests upon a radically false notion 
of absolute being. By dint of wishing to free God from all the 
conditions of finite existence, one comes to deprive him of all the 
conditions of esisfence itself; one has siieh a fear tliat the infi- 
nite may have something in common with the finite, that he does 
not dare to recognize that being is common to both, save difier- 
ence of degree, as if all that is not were not nothingness itself! 
Absolute being possesses absolute unity without any doubt, as it 
possesses absolute intelligence ; but, once more, absolute unity 
without a real subject of inherence is destitute of all reality. 
Real and determinate are synonyms. What constitutes a being 
is its special nature, its essence. A being is itself only on the 
condition of not being another; it cannot but have characteristic 
trails. All that is, is such or such. Difierence is an element as 
essential to being as unity itself. If, then, reality is in determi- 
nation, it follows that God is the most determinate of beings. 
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Aristotle is much more Platonic tlian Plotinus, when he says 
that God is the thought of thought,' that he is not a simple 
power, but a power efl'ectively acting, meaning thereby that God, 
to be perfect, ought to have nothing in himself that is not com- 
pleted. To finite nature it belongs to be, in a certain sense, in- 
determinate, since being finite, it has always in itself powers that 
are not realized ; this indelermination diminishes as these powers 
are realized. So true divme unity ib not abstract unity, it is tlio 
precise unity of perfect bemg in which every thing is accom- 
plished. At the summit of existencp, still more than at its low 
degree, every thing is determinate, every thing is developed, 
every thing is distinct, e\ery thing is oup The richness of deter- 
minations is a certain sign of the plenitude of being. Reflection 
distinguishes these determinations from each other, but it is not 
necessary that it should in these distinctions see the limits. In 
us, for example, does the diversity of our faculties and their 
richest development divide the me and alter the identity and the 
unity of the person ? Does each one of us believe himself less 
than himself, because he possesses sensibihty, reason, and will ! 
No, surely. It is the same with God. Not having employed a 
sufficient psychology, Alexandrian mysticism imagined that di- 
versity of attributes is incompatible with simplicity of essence, 
and through fear of corrupting simple and pure essence, it made 
of it an abstraction. By a senseless scruple, it feared that God 
would not be sufficiently perfect, if it left him all his perfections ; 
it regards thera as imperfections, being as a degradation, creation 
as a fall; and, in order to explain man and the universe, it is 
forced to put in God what it calls failings, not having seen that 
these pretended failings are the very signs of his infinite perfec- 

The theory of ecstasy is at once the necessary condition and 
the condemnation of the theory of absolute unity. Without ab- 

' Book sii. of the MdapJtysks, Be la Mitaphi/siqut d' Aristotle, Sd edition, 
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solute unity as the direct object of knowledge, of what use is 
ecstasy id the subject of knowledge ? Ecstasy, far from elevating 
man to God, abases him below man; for it eflac«sinhim tlioughl, 
by taking away ita condition, which is consciousness. To suppress 
consciousness, is to render all knowledge impossible; it is not to 
comprehend the perfection of this mode of knowing, wherein the 
limitation of subject and object gives at once the simplest, most 
immediate, and most determinate knowledge.' 

The Alexandrian mysticism is the most learned and tlie pro- 
foundest of all known mysticisms. In the heights of abstraction 
where it loses itaeif, it seems very far from popular superstitions ; 
and yet the school of Alexandria unites ecstatic contemplation 
and theurgy. These are two things, in appearance, incompatible, 
but they pertain to the same principle, to the pretension of di- 
rectly perceiving what inevitably escapes all our effoi'ls. On the 
one hand, a refined mysticism aspires to God by ecstasy; on the 
other, a gross mysticism thinks to seize him by the senses. The 
processes, the faculties employed, differ, but the foundation is the 
same, and from this common foundation necessarily spring the 
most opposite extravagances. ApoUonius of Tyanus is a popu- 
lar Alexandrianist, and Jamblicus is Plotinus become a priest, 
mystagogue, and hierophant. A new worship shone forth by 
miracles; the ancient worship would have its own miracles, and 



■ On this fundamentttl point, bob lecture 3, in tliin vol.— ad Series, vol. i., 
leoture 5, p. 97. " The pacnliaritj of intelligence is not the power of know- 
ing, but knowing in fact. On what condition is there intelligenCB for us ? 
It is not enough that there should be in as a principle of inlfilligence ; this 
prindple must be developed and eserelBed, and take itself as the object of 
its iiiteliigenoe. The nei^essnry condition of intelli^nce ie consclousneEs — 
that is to eity, difference. There can be eonsiaouaneBB only where there are 
several terms, one of which perceivea the other, and at the saina time per- 
ceives itself. That is knowing, and knowing self; that is intelligence. In- 
telligence without eonscioasness is the abstract posaibillty of intelligence, it 
is not real intelligence. Transfer this from human intelligenos to divine in- 
lalligcnce, that is to sa;, refer ideas, I mean ideas in the sense of Plato, of St. 
Augustine, of Bossuet, of Leibniti, to the only intelligence to which they 
can belong, and yon will have, if I may thua express myself, the life of the 
divine intelligence . . . , etc" 
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philosophers boasted that they could make the divinity appear 
before other men. They had demons for themselves, and, in 
some sort, for their own orders ; tlie gods were not only invoked, 
hut evoked. Ecstasy for the initiates, theui^ for the crowd. 

At all times and in all places, these two mysticisms have given 
each other the hand. In India and in China, the schools where 
the most subtile idealism is taught, are not for from pagodas of 
the most object idolitty One day the Bhagavad-Gita or Lao- 
tseu' IS read an in lefinable God is taught, without essential and 
determinate ittnlutes the next day there is shown to the people 
such or suoh a form suth or such a manifestation of this God, 
who not Imvjng a torm that belongs to him, can receive all forms, 
and beiDT only substance in itself, is necessarily the substance of 
every thmg, of a stone and a drop of water, of a dog, a hero, and 
a sage '^o, m the ancient world under Julien, for example, the 
same man was at once professor in the school of Atiiens and 
guardian of the temple of Minerva or Cybele, by turns obscuiing 
the Timcens and the BepnhUc by subtile commentaries, and ex- 
hibiting to the eyes of the multitude sometimes the sacred vale,' 
sometimes the shrine of the good goddess,' and in either function, 
as priest or philosopher, imposing on others and himself, under- 
taking to ascend above the human mind and falling miserably 
below it, paying in some sort the penalty of an unintelligible 
metaphysics, in lending himself to tiie most shameless super- 
stitions. 

When the Christian religion triumphed, it brought humanity 
under a disciphne that puta a rein upim this deplorable mysticism. 
But how many times has it brought back, under the reign of 
spuitual religion, all the extravagances of the religions of nature I 
It was to appear especially at the renaissance of the schools and 
of the genius of Paganism in the sixteenth century, when the 

' Vol, ii. of the 2d Series, Sketch, qf a General History of PMioiophy, leo- 
tnres G and i, OnOie ladiart FhU/mcphy. 
' See the EuthgpirBn, vol. i. of onr iranslation. 
'Lueien, ApiUcius, Lnoiiis of Patraa. 
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human mind had broken with the pliilosophy of the Middle Age, 
without yet having arrived at modern philosophy.' The Paracel- 
Kiises and the Voa Helraonts renewed the Apolloniuses and the 
Jamblicuses, ahusing some chemical and medical knowledge, as 
the former had abused the Socratic and Platonic method, altered 
in its character, and turned from its true object And so, in the 
midst of the eighteenth century, has not Swedenborg united in 
his own person an exalted mysticism and a sort of magic, opening 
thus the way to those senseless' persons who contest with me in 
the morning the solidest and best-established proofe of the esistr 
ence of the soul and God, and propose to me in the evening to 
make me see otherwise than with my eyes, and to make me hear 
otherwise than with my ears, to make me use all my faculties 
otherwise than by their natural organs, promising me a superhu- 
man science, on theconditionof first losing consciousness, thought, 
liberty, memory, all that constitutes me an intelligent and moral 
being. I should know all, then, hut at the cost of knowing 
nothing that I should know. I should elevate myself to a mar- 
vellous world, which, awakened and in a natural state, I am not 
even able to suspect, of which no remembrance will remain to me : 
— a mysticism at once gross and chimerical, which perverts both 
psychology and physiology ; an imbecile ecstasy, renewed without 
genius from the Alexandrine ecstasy ; an extravagance which has 
not even the merit of a little novelty, and which history has seen 
reappearing at all epochs of ambition and impotence. 

This is what we come to when we wish to go beyond the con- 
ditions imposed upon human nature. Charron first said, and 



'2d Seriea, vol. ii., Siel^ ^ a General llisioryof mioiophi/, lecture 10, 
On fh4 fM/otyih!/ of tie Renaissanux, 

' One was then ordentlf aocupied with magnetism, nod more than n niiig- 
netizer, half a matarialist, half a vieioaary, preteni^ed to convert us to a sys- 
tem of parftet ekurvoyanoe of soul, obtiiined by means of artificial sleep. 
Aise! the same follies are now renewed. Conjnnctiona are the fiishion. 
Spirits are interrogated, and they respond! Only lot there be consoiouB- 
ness that one doos not interrogate, and superstition alone c 
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after him Pascal repeated it, that whoever would become an ange! 
becomes a beast. The remedy for all these follies is a severe 
theory of reason, of what it can and what it cannot do ; of 
reason enveloped first in the exercise of the senses, than elevating 
itself to universal and necessary ideas, referring them to their 
principle, to a being infinite and at the same time real and sub- 
stantial, whose existence it conceives, but whose nature it is 
always interdicted to penetrate and comprehend. Sentiment ac- 
companies and vivifies the sublime intuitions of reason, but we 
must not confound these two orders of facts, much less smother 
reason in sentiment. Between a finite being like man and God, 
absolute and infinite substance, there is the double intermediary 
of that magnificent universe open to our gaze, and of those mar- 
vellous truths which reason conceives, but has not made more 
than the eye makes the beauties it perceives, The only means 
that is given us of elevating ourselves to the Being of beings, 
without being dazzled and bewildered, is to approach him by the 
aid of a divine intermediary ; that is to say, to consecrat* our- 
selves to the study and the love of truth, and, as we shall soon 
see, to the contemplation and reproduction of the beautiful, espe- 
cially to the practice of the good. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 



LECTURE Yl. 

Tim EEADTIFUL IN THE MIND OF MiN. 

The metliod that mnst govern reaearchefi on the beantiful and sit is, as ia 
the hivealigation of the true, to commeooe bj psjchologj. — Faoulties of 
tha aonl that unite in the perception of the benutiful. — The senses give 
orilj the egreenhle ; reosoa alone ^ves the idea of the heantifii!. — Befnta- 
tion of ampirioism, that confounds the agreeable and the beuutiflil. — Pre- 
eminence of rensen. — Sen^meut of the be&ittifnl; different trota sensation 
and deaire.— DistiDction between the sentiineut of the beautiful and that 
of the sublime. — Imagination.— Influence of sentiment on imaginadon. — 
Influeniie of iiUEiginatioii on sentiment. — Theoij of laste. 

Let lis recall in a few words tlie results at which we have 
arrived. 

Two exclusive schools are opposed to each other in the eigh- 
teenth century ; we have comhated hoth, and each hy the other. 
To empiricisra we have opposed the insufficiency of sensation, 
and its own inevitable necessity to idealism. We have admitted, 
with. Locke and Condillac, in regard to the origin of knowledge, 
particulai' and contingent ideas, which we owe to the senses and 
consciousness; and above the senses and consciousness, tlie direct 
sources of all particular ideas, we have recognized, with Reid 
and Kant, a special faculty, different from sensation and conscious- 
ness, hut developed with them, — reason, the lofty source of uni- 
versal and necessary truths. We have established, against Kant, 
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the absolute authofity of reason, and the truths which it discovers. 
Then, the truths that reason revealed to us have themselves re- 
vealed to us their eternal principle,^-God. Finally, this rational 
spiritualism, which is both the faith of the human race and the 
doctrine of the greatest minds of antiquity and modern times, we 
have carefully distinguished from a chimerical and dangerous 
mysticism. Thus the necessity of experience and the necessity of 
reason, the necessity of a real and infinite heing which is the flrat 
and last foundation of truth, a severe distinction between spirit- 
ualism and mystiLism, are the gre^t pnntiples which we have 
been able to gather Irom the first part of this course. 

The second part, the study of the beautiful, will give us the 
same results elucidated and aggrandized by a new application. 

It was the eighteenth century that introduced, or rather brought 
back into philosophy, investigations on the beautiful and art, so 
familiar to Plato and Aristotle, but which scholastidsm had not 
entertained, to which our great philosophy of the seventeenth 
century had remained almost a stranger.' One comprehends that 
it did not belong to the empirical school to revive this noble part 
of philosophic science. Locke and CondiUae did not leave a 
chapter, not even a single page, on the beautiful. Their follow- 
ers treated beauty with the same disdain; not knowing very well 
how to explain it in their system, they found it more convenient 
not to perceive it at all. Diderot, it is true, had an enthusiasm 
for beauty and art, hut enthusiasm was never so ill placed. Di- 
derot had genius ; but, as Voltaire said of him, his was a head 
in which every thing fermented without coining to maturity. He 
scattered here and there a mass of ingenious and often contradic- 
tory perceptions ; he has no principles ; he abandons himself to 
the impression of the moment ; he knows not what the ideal is ; 
he delights in a kind of nature, at once common and mannered, 



' EiiLpt the estimable E,wy on tie Beaalifvl, by P. Andre, a disoiplB of 
Malebranciie wh'ac Lit, nu'- considerably prolonged into the eighteenth 
century On P Andre, see 3d Scries, vol. iii., Modem Philosophy, p. 
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such as one might expect from the author of the Interpretation 
de la Nature, the Fere de Famille, the Neveu de Sameau, and 
Jacques le Fataliste. Diderot is a fatalist in art as well as in 
philosophy ; he belongs to his times and his school, with a grain 
of poetry, sensibility, and imagination.' It was worthy of the 
Scotch' school and Kaat' to give a place t*> the heautiful in their 
doctrine. They considered it in the soul and in nature; hut they 
did not even touch the difficult question of the reproduction of 
the beautiful by the genius of man. We will try to embrace thia 
great subject in ifa whole extent, and we are about to offer at 
least a sketch of a regular and complete theory of beauty and art. 

Let us begin by establishing well the method that must preside 
over these investigations. 

One can study the beautiful in two ways ; — either out of us, in 
itself and in the objects, whatever they may be, that bear its im- 
press ; or in the mind of man, in the faculties that attain it, in 
the ideas or sentiments that it excites in ns. Now, the true 
method, which must now be familiar to you, makes setting out 
from man to arrive at things a law for us. Therefore psychologi- 
cal analysis will here again be our point of departure, and the 
study of the state of the soul in presence of the beautiful will pre- 
pare UB for that of the beautiful considered in itself and its objects. 

Let us inteiTogate the soul in the presence of beauty. 

la it not an incontestable fact that before certain objects, under 
very different circumstances, we pronounce the following judg- 
ment ; — This object is beautiful ? This affirmation is not always 
explicit. Sometimes it manifests itself only by a cry of admira- 
tion ; sometimes it silently rises in the mind that scarcely has a 
*s of it. The forms of this phenomenon vary, but the 



' See in the works of Diderot, Penties tier J* SeidftuTe, lei Salom, etc 

' See Ifit Series, vol. iv,, explained and estimated, the thsoriea of Hntoh- 

t90n and Reid. 
' The thooiy of Kant ia fonnd in the OrUig-ae of Judgminl, and in the Oh- 

tervationi on the SetUiiaml qf tie BanUifid and the Sublime. See the exoel- 

eiit translation made by M. Barn)', 2 vola., 18*6. 
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phenomenon is attested by the most common and most certain 
obseryation, and all languages bear witness of it. 

Although sensible objects, with most men, oftenest provoke 
the judgment of the beautiful, they do not alone possess this ad- 
vantage ; the domain of beauty is more extensive than the domain 
of the physical world exposed to onr view ; it has no bounds but 
those of entire nature, and of the soul and genius of man. Before 
an heroie action, by the remembrance of a great sacrifice ; even by 
Ite thought of the most abstract truths firmly united with each 
other in a system admirable at once for its simplicity and its pro- 
ductiveness; finally, before objects of another order, before the 
works of art, this same phenomenon is produced in us. We 
recognize in all these objects, however different, a common quality 
in regard to which our judgment is pronounced, and this quality 
we call beauty. 

The philosophy of sensation, in faithfulness to itself^ should have 
attempted to reduce the beautiful to the agreeable. 

Without doubt, beauty is almost always agreeable to the senses, 
or at least it must not wound them. Most of our ideas of the 
beautiful come to us by sight and hearing, and all the arts, with- 
out exception, are addressed to the soul through tbe body. An 
object which makes us suffer, were it the most beautiful in the 
world, very rarely appears to us such. Beauty has little influence 
over a sou! occupied with grief. 

But if an agreeable sensation often accompanies the idea of the 
beautiful, we must not conclude that one is the other. 

Experience testifies that all agreeable things do not appear 
beautiful, and that, among agreeable things, those which are 
moat so are not the most beautiful, — a sure sign that the agree- 
able is not the beautiful ; for if one is identical with the other, 
they should never be separated, but should always be commensu- 
rate with each other. 

Far from this, whilst all onr senses give us agreeable sensa- 
tions, only two have the privilege of awakening in us the idea of 
beauty. Does one ever say : This is a beautiful taste, this is a 
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beautiful smell ? Nevertheless, one should say it, if the beautiful 
is the agreeable. On the other hand, there are certain pleasures 
of odor and taste that move sensibility more than the greatest 
beauties of nature and art ; and even among the perceptions of 
hearing and sight, those are not always the most vivid that roost 
excite in us the idea of beauty. Do not pictures, ordinary in 
coloring, often move us more deeply than many dazzling produc- 
tions, more seductive to the eye, less touching to the soul ? I 
say fiirther; sensation not only does not produce the idea of the 
beautiful, but sometimes stifles it. Let an artist occupy himself 
with the reproduction of voluptuous forms ; while pleasing the 
senses, he disturbs, he repels in us the chaste and pure idea of 
beauty. The agreeable is not, then, the measure of the beautiful, 
since in certain cases it effaces it and makes us forget it ; it is not, 
then, the beautiful, since it is found, and in the highest degree, 
where the beautiful is not. 

This conducts us to the essential foundation of the distinction 
between the idea of the beautifiil and the sensation of the agree- 
able, to wit, the difference already explained between sensibility 

When an object makes you experience an agreeable sensation, 
if one asks yon why this object is agreeable to you, you can 
answer nothing, except that such is your impression ; and if one 
informs you that this same object produces upon others a differ- 
ent impression and displeases them, you are not much astonished, 
because you know that sensibility is diverse, and that sensations 
must not be disputed. Is it the same when an object is not only 
agreeable to you, but when you judge that it is beautiful ? You 
pronounce, for example, that this figure is noble and beautiful, 
that this sunrise or sunset is beautiful, that disinterestedness and 
devotion are beautiful, that virtue is beautiful ; if one contests 
with you the truth of these judgments, then you are not hs ac- 
commodating as you were just now ; you do not accept the. 
dissent as an inevitable effect of diflerent sensibilities, you no 
longer appeal to your sensibiHtj which naturally terminates in 
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you, jou appeal to an aiitliority which is made for others as well 
aa you, that of reason ; you believe that you have the right of 
accusing him with error who contradicfs your judgment, for here 
your judgment rests no longer on something variable and indi- 
vidual, like an agreeable or painful sensation. The agreeable is 
confined for us within the inclosure of our own organization, 
where it changes every moment, aceoiding to the perpetual revo- 
lutions of this organization, according to health and sickness, the 
state of the atmosphere, that of our nerves, etc But it is not so 
with beauty ; beauty, like truth, belongs to none of us ; no one 
has the right to dispose of it arbitrarily, and when we say: this 
is true, this is beautiful, it is no longer the particular and varia- 
ble impression of our sensibility that we cspress, it is the absolute 
judgment that reason imposes on all men. 

Confound reason and sensibility, reduce the idea of the beauti- 
ful to the sensation of the agreeable, and taste no longer has a 
law. If a person says to me, in the presence of the Apollo Bel- 
videre, that he feels nothing more agreeable than in presence of 
any other statue, that it does not please him at all, that he does 
not feel its beauty, I cannot dispute his impression ; but if this 
person thence concludes that the Apollo is not beautiful, I proudly 
contradict him, and declare that he is deceived. Good taste is 
distinguished from bad taste ; but what does this distinction sig- 
nify, if the judgment of the beautiful is resolved into a sensationi 
You say to me that I have no taste. What does that mean ? 
Have I not senses like you ? Does not the object which you 
admire act upon me as well as upon you ? Is not the impression 
which I feel as real as that which you feel ? "Whence comes it, 
then, that you are right, — you who only give expression to the 
impression which you feel, and that I am wrong,— I who do pre- 
cisely the same thing ? Is it because those who feel like you are 
more numerous than those who feel like me 1 But here the 
number of voices means nothing ? The beautiful being defined 
as that which produces on the senses an agreeable impression, a 
thing that pleases a single man, though it were frightfully ugly 
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in the eyes of all the rest of the human race, must, nevertheiess, 
and very legitimately, be called beautiful by him who receives 
from it an agreeable impression, for, so far as he ia concerned, it 
satisfies the definition. There is, then, no true beauty ; there are 
only relative and changing beauties, beauties of circumstance, 
custom, fasliion, and all these beauties, however different, will 
have a right to the same respect, provided tliey meet sensibilities 
to which they are agreeable. And as there is nothing in this 
world, in the infinite diversity of our dispositions, which may not 
please some one, there will be nothing that is not beautiful ; or, 
to speak more truly, there will be nothing either beautiful or ugly, 
and the Hottentot Venus will equal the Venus de Medici. The 
absurdity of the consequences demonstrates the absurdity of the 
principle. But there is only one means of escaping these conse- 
quences, which is to repudiate the principle, and recognize the 
judgment of the beautiful as an absolute judgment, and, as such, 
entirely different from sensation. 

Finally, and this is the last rock of empiricism, is there in ns 
only the idea of an imperfect and finite beauty, and while we are 
admiring the real beauties that nature fiimishes, are we not ele- 
vating ourselves to the idea of a, superior beauty, which Plato, 
with great excellence of expression, calls the Idea of the beauti- 
ful, which, after him, all men of delicate taste, all true artists 
call the Ideal J If we establish degrees in the beauty of things, 
is it not because we compare them, often without noticing it, with 
this ideal, which is to us the measure and rule of all our judg- 
ments in regard to particular beauties ? IIow could tliis idea of 
absolute beauty enveloped in aj£ our judgments on the beautiful, 
— how could this idea! beauty, which it is impossible for us not 
to conceive, be revealed to us by sensation, by a faculty variable 
and relative like the objects that it perceives ? 

The philosophy which deduces all our ideas from the senses 
falls to the ground, then, before the idea of the beautiful. It re- 
mains to see whether this idea can be better explained by means 
of sentiment, which is different from sensation, which so nearly 
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Tesembles reason that good judges have often taken it for reason, 
and have made it the principle of the idea of tiie beautiful as 
well as that of the good. It is already a progress, without doubt, 
to go from sensation to sentiment, and Hutcheson and Smith' 
are in our eyes very different philosophers from CondiUac and 
Eelvetius ; ' but we believe that we have sufficiently established' 
that, in confounding sentiment with reason, we deprive it of its 
foundation and rule, that sentiment, particular and variable in its 
nature, different to different men, and in each man continually 
changing, cannot be sufficient for itself Nevertlieless, if senti- 
ment is not a principle, it is a true and important fact, and, after 
having distinguished it well from reason, we ourselves proceed fo 
elevate it far above sensation, and elucidate the important part; it 
plays in the perception of beauty. 

Place yourself before an object of nature, wherein men recog- 
nize beauty, and observe what takes place within you at the sight 
of this object. Is it not certain that, at the same time that you 
judge that it is beautiful, you also feel its beauty, that is to say, 
that you experience at th gh f ' a d 1" 1 tf 1 n t' and 
that you are attracted towa d h bj bj a n m f ym 
pathy and love! In oth y " J ' t^^ " ^"^ ^ ^ 

an opposite sentiment. A mp h j 1 m f 

the Ugly, as love aecomt h j dgn f h be ul 

And this sentiment is ai k 1 n ly n p f th b 

jects of nature : all objects, whatever they may be, that we judge 
to be ugly or beautiftil, have the power to excite in us this senti- 
ment. Vary the circumstances as much as you please, place me 
before an admirable edifice or before a beautiful landscape ; repre- 
sent to my mind the great discoveries of Descartes and Newton, 



■ On Huteheaon and Smith, their merita and defects, the part of tnith and 
the part of error, which their pMloBOphy contains, see the detailed lectnrea 
which we have devoted to them, let Senes, vol. jv. 

' See the exposition and refutation of the doetrine of Condillac mid Ed- 
■veauB, Ibid., vol. iii. 
. ■• Boo lecture 5, in thiB vol. 
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the exploits of the great Conde, the virtue of St. ViiiceDt de 
Paul ; elevate me still higter ; awaten in me the obscure aad too 
much forgotten idea of the infinite being; whatever you do, as 
often aa you give birth within me to the idea of the beautiful, 
you give me an internal and exquisite joy ilwaj^ followed by a 
sentiment of love for the object that eiused it 

The more beautiful the olject is the more lively is the joy 
which it gives the soul, and the more profound is the love with- 
out being passionate. In idniirUiDU judgment rules, but ani- 
mated by sentiment. Is admiration increased to the degree of 
impressing upon the soul an emit en an ari r that seems to ex- 
ceed the limits of human nature ' this state ot tl e soul is called 
enthusiasm : 

" Est Deus in nobis, agitantt ealeseimuB illo." 

The philosophy of sensation explains sentiment, as well as the 
idea of the beautiful, only by changing i(s nature. It confounds 
it with agreeable sensation, and, consequently, for it the love of 
beauty can be nothing but desire. There is no theory more con- 
tradicted by facts. 

What is desire ? It is an emotion of the soul which has, for 
its avowed or secret end, possession. Admiration is in its nature 
respectful, whilst desire tends to profane its object. 

Desire is the oflspring of need. It supposes, fiea, in him who 
experiences it, a want, a defect, and, to a certain point, sufiering. 
The sentiment of the beautiful is to itself ifa own satisfaction. 

Desire is burning, impetuous, sad. The sentiment of the beau- 
tiful, free from al! desire, and always without fear, elevates and 
warms the soul, and may transport it even to enthusiasm, with- 
out making it know the troubles of passion. The artist sees only 
the beautiful where the sensual man sees only the alluiing and 
the frightful. On a vessel tossed by a tempest, while the passen- 
ger tremble at the sight of the threatening waves, and at the 
sound of the thunder that breaks over their heads, the artist re- 
mains absorbed in the contemplation of lie sublime spectacle. 
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Vernet has himself lashed to the mast in order to contemplate 
for a longer time the storm in its majestic and terrible beauty. 
When be tnows fear, when he participates in tke common feel- 
ing, the artist vanishes, there no more remains any thing but the 

The sentiment of the beautiful is so far from being desire, that 
each excludes the other. Let me take a common example. Be- 
fore a table loaded with meats and delicious wines, the desire of 
enjoyment is awakened, but not the sentiment of the beautiful. 
Suppose tiiat if, instead of tiiinking of the pleasures which all 
these things spread before my eyes promise mc, 1 only take no- 
tice of the manner in which they are arranged and set upon the 
fable, and the order of the feast, the sentiment of the beautiful 
might in some degree be produced; but surely this will bo 
neither tiie need nor tiie desire of appropriating tiiis symmetry, 
this order. 

It is the property of beauty not to irritate and inflame desire, 
but to purify and ennoble it, The more beautiful a woman is,— 
I do not mean that common and gross beauty which Reubens in 
vain animates with his brilliant coloring, but that ideal beauty 
which antiquity and Eapha«l understood so well,— tiio more, at 
the sight of this noble creature is desire tampered by an exquisite 
and delicate sentiment, and is sometimes even replaced by a dis- 
interested woiship. If the Venus of the Capitol, or tiie Saint 
Cecilia, excites in you sensual desires, you are not made to feel 
the beautiful. So the true artist addretses himself less to tiie 
senses tiian to the soul, m painting beauty he only seeks to 
awaken in us sentiment ; and when he his carried this sentiment 
as far as enthusiasm, he has obtained the last triumph of art. 

The sentiment of the beautiful is, therefore, a special sentiment, 
as the idea of the beautiful is a simple idea. But is this senti- 
ment, one in itself, manifested only in a single way, and applied 
only to a single kind of beauty? Here again— here, as always 
— let us interrogate experience. 

Wlien wo have before our eyes an object whose forms are per- 
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feetly determined, and tie whole easy to embrace,— a beautiful 

flower, a beautiful statue, an antique temple of moderate size, 

each of our faculties attaches itself to this object, and rests upan 
it with an unalloyed satisfaction. Our senses easily perceive its 
details ; our reason seizes the happy harmony of all its parts. 
Should this object disappear, we can distinctly represent it to 
ourselves, so precise and fixed are its forms. The soul in this 
)ntemplation feels again a sweet and tranquil joy, a sort of ef- 



Let us consider, on the other hand, an object with vague and 
indefinite forms, which may nevertheless be very beautiful : the 
impression which we experience is without doubt a pleasure still, 
but it is a pleasure of a different order. This object does not call 
forth all our powers like the first. Reason conceives it, but the 
senses do not perceive the whole of it, and imagination does not 
distinctly represent it to itself. The senses and the imagination 
try in vain fo attain its last limits ; our faculties are enlarged, are 
inflated, thus to speak, in order to embrace it, but it escapes and 
surpasses them. The pleasure that we feel comes from the very 
magnitude of the object ; but, at the same time, this magnitude 
produces in us I know not what melancholy sentiment, because 
it 13 disproportionate to us At the sight of the starrj heavens, 
of the vast sea, of gigantic n-cuntains, admiration is mingled 
with sadness These objects m reality finite hkt the w rid it 
s If seem to us infinite in our want of power U comprehtnd 
their imnensty ind, resembhn^ what ts truly m thcut liunds, 
thej awakei m us tl e idea (t the infinite that idea which 
at once eleiates and c nfouuls ur intell gence The oire 
spond ng sentiment which the soul expenci ces s in austere 
plei'iure 

In order to renjer tl e difference wh ch we wish U mark more 
perce]tble example" ma\ be muhijlied Are y u affected in 
the same way at the sight of a meadow, variegated in its rather 
limited dimensions, whose extent the eye can easily take in, and 
at the aspect of an inaccessible mountain, at the foot of which 
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tie ocean breaks ! Do the sweet light of day and a melodious 
voic« produce upon you the same effect as darkness and silence ? 
In the intellectual and moral order, are you moved in the same 
way when a rich and good man opens his purse to the indigent, 
and when a magnanimous man gives hospitality to his enemy, 
and saves him at the peril of his own life ! Take some light 
poetry in which measure, spirit, and grace, everywhere predomi- 
nate ; take an ode, and especially an epistle of Horace, or some 
small verses of Voltaire, and compare them with the Iliad, or 
those immense Indian poems that are filled with marvellous 
events, wherein the highest metaphysics are iinit«i to recitals hy 
turns graceful or pathetic, those poem« that have more than two 
hundred thousand verses, whose personages are gods or symbolic 
beings; and see whether the impressions that you experience 
will be the same. As a last example, suppose, on the one hand, 
a writer who, with two or three strokes of the pen, sketches an 
analysis of intelligence, agreeable and simple, but without depth, 
and, on the other, a philosopher who engages in a long labor in 
order to arrive at the most rigorous decomposition of the faculty 
of knowing, and unfolds to you a long chain of principles and 
consequences,— read the TraiU dea Sensations and the Critique 
of Pure Reamn, and, even leaving out of the account tlie truth 
and the falsehood they may contain, with reference solely to the 
beautiful, compare your impressions. 

These are, then, two very different sentiments ; different names 
have also been ^ven them ; one has been more particularly 
called the sentiment of the beautiful, the other that of the sub- 
lime. 

In order to complete the study of the different faculties that 
enter into the perception of beauty, after reason and sentiment, 
it remains to us to speak of a faculty not less necessary, which 
animates them and vivifies them,— im agnation. 

When sensation, judgment, and sentiment have been produced 
by the occasion of an external object, they are reproduced even 
in the absence of this object ; this is memory. 
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Memory is double : — not only do I remember that I have been- 
in the presence of a certain object, but I represent ta myself this 
absent object as it was, as I have seen, felt, and judged it : — tlie 
remembrance is then an ima^. In this last case, memory has 
been called by some philosophers imaginative memory. Such is 
the foundation of imagination ; but imagination is something 
more still. 

The mind, applying itself to the images fiimished by memory, 
decomposes them, cliooses between their different traits, and 
forms of them new images. Without this new power, imagina- 
tion would he captive in the circle of memory. 

The gift of being strongly aifected by objects and reproducing 
their absent or vanished images, and the power of modifying 
these images so as to compose of them new ones, — do they fully 
constitute what men call imagination 3 No, or at least, if these 
are indeed the proper elements of imagination, there mnst be 
something else added, to vrit, the sentiment of the beautiful in 
all its degrees. By this means is a great imagination preserved 
and kindled. Did the careful reading of Titus Livius enable the 
author of the Horaces to vividly represent to himself some of the 
scenes described, to seize their principal traits and combine them 
happily J From the ontset, sentiment, love of the beautiful, 
especially of the morally beautiful, were requisite ; there was 
required that great heart whence sprang the word of the ancient 
Horace. 

Let us be well understood. We do not say that sentiment is 
imagination, we say that it is the source whence imagination 
derives its inspirations and becomes productive. If men are so 
different in regard to ima^natdon, it is because some are cold in 
presence of objects, cold in the representations which they preserve 
of them, cold also in the combinations which they form of them, 
whilst others, endowed with a particular sensibility, are vividly 
moved by the first impressions of objects, preserve strong recollec- 
tions of them, and carry into the eiterdse of all their faculties this 
Bame force of emotion. Takeaway sentiment and all else is inan- 
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imate; let it manifest itself, and every thing receives wannth, 
color, and life. 

It is then impossihle to limit imagination, as the word seems 
to demand, to images properly so called, and to ideas that are 
related to physical objects. To remember sounds, to choose 
between them, to combine them in order to draw from them new 
effects, — does not this belong to imagination, although sound is 
not an image? The true musician does not possess less imagina- 
tion than the painter. Imagination is conceded to the poet when 
lie retraces the images of nature ; will this same feculty be refused 
him when he retraces sentiments ! But, besides images and sen- 
timents, does not the. poet employ the high thoughts of justice, 
liberty, virtue, in a word, moral ideas! Will it be said that in 
mora! paintings, in pictures of the intimate life of the soul, either 
graceful or energetic, there is no imagination ? 

You see what is the extent of imaginalion ; it has no limits, it 
is applied to all things. Its distinctive character is that of deeply 
moving the soul in the presence of a beautiful object, or by its 
remembrance alone, or even hy the idea alone of an imaginary 
object. It is recognized by the sign that it produces, by the aid 
of its representations, the same impression as, and even an im- 
pression more vivid than, nature by the aid of real objects. If 
beauty, absent and dreamed of, does not affect you as much as, 
and more than, present beauty, yon may have a thousand other 
gifts, — that of im^nation has been refused you. 

In the eyes of ima^nation, the real world languishes in com- 
parison with its own fictions. One may feel that ima^nation is 
his master by the ennui that real and present things give him. 
The phantoms of imagination have a vagueness, an indeflniteness 
of form, which moves a thousand times more than the clearness 
and distinctness of actual perceptions. And then, unless we are 
wholly mad, — and passion does not always render this service, — 
it is very difficult to see reality otherwise than as it is not, that is 
to say, very imperfectly. On the other hand, one mates of an 
image what he wishes, unconsciously metamorphoses it, embel- 
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lishes it to his own liking. There is at the bottom of the human 
soul an infinite power of feeling and loving to which the entire 
world does not answer, still less a single one of its creatures, how- 
ever charming. All mortal beauty, viewed near by, does not 
sufBce for this insatiable power which it excitfis and cannot satisfy. 
But from afar, its effects disappear or are diminished, shades are 
mingled and confounded in the clear-obscure of memory and 
dream, and the objects please more because they are less deter- 
minate. The peculiarity of men of imagination is, that they repre- 
sent men and things otherwise than as they are, and that they 
have a passion for such fantastic images. Those that are called 
positive men, are men without imagination, who perceive only 
wliat they see, and deal with reality as it is instead of transform- 
ing it. They have, in general, more reason tJian sentiment ; they 
may be seriously, profoundly honest; they will never be either 
poets or artists. What makes the poet or artist is, with a founda- 
tion of g'Kid sense and rea-wn — without which all the rest is 
useless — a sensitive, even a passionate heart ; above all, a vivid, 
a powerful imagination. 

If sentiment acts upon imagination, we see that imagination 
returns with usury to sentiment what it gives. 

This pure and ardent passion, this worship of beauty that 
makes the great arti'it, can be found only in a man of imagina- 
tion. In fact, the sentiment of the beautifid may be awakened 
in each one of us before any beautiful object ; but, when this 
object has disappeared, if its image does not subsist vivaciously 
retraced, the sentiment which it for a moment excited is little by 
little effaced; it may be revived at the sight of another object, 
but only to be extinguished again, — always dying to be bom 
again at hazard ; not being nourished, increased, exalted by the 
vivacious and continuous reproduction of its object in the imagi- 
nation, it wants that inspiring power, without which there is no 
artist, no poet, 

A word more on another faculty, which is not a simple fac- 
ulty, but a liappy combination of those which have just been 
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mentioned, — taste, so ill treated, so arbitrarily limited in all 
theories. 

If, after having, heard a heautiful poetical or musical wort, 
admired a statue or a picture, you are able to recall what your 
senses have perceived, to see again the absent picture, to hear 
again the sounds that no longer exist ; in a word, if you liave 
imagination, you possess one of the conditions without which 
there is no true taste. In fact, in order to relish the works of 
imagination, is it not necessary to have taste ? Do we not need, 
in order to feel an author, not to equal him, without doubt, but 
to resemble him in some degree? Will not a man of sensible, 
but dry and austere mind, like Le Batteux or Oondillac, be in- 
sensible to the happy darings of genius, and will he not cany 
into criticism a narrow severity, a reason very little reasonable — 
since he does not comprehend all the parts of human nature, — 
an intolerance that mutilates and blemishes art whilp thinking to 
purify it ! 

On the other hand, imagination d n t ufli f th aj [ 
ciation of beauty. Moreover, that vi a ty f mag at d 
precious to taste, when it is somewhat est a n d p da es wh 
it rules, only a very imperfect taste, wh h n t ha ng n f 

a basis, carelessly judges, runs the rist of misunderstanding the 
greatest beauty, — beauty that is regulated. Unity in composi- 
tion, harmony of all the parts, just proportion of details, skilful 
combination of effects, discrimination, sobriety, measure, are so 
many merits it will little feel, and will not put in their place. 
Imagination has doubtless much to do with works of art ; but, in 
fine, it is not every thing. Is it only imagination that makes the 
Polyeucte and the Misanlkrope, two incomparable marvels? Is 
there not, also, in the profound simplicity of plan, in tlie measured 
development of action, in the sustained truth of characters, a su- 
perior reason, different from imagination which furnishes the 
superior colors, and from sensibility that gives the passion ? 

Besides imagination and reason, the man of taste ought to 
possess an enlightened but ardent love of beauty ; he roust take 
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delight in meeting it, must search for it, muft summon it. To 
comprehend and demonstrat* that ■» thing is not bpiutiful, is an 
ordinary pleasure, an ungratelul taak , but to discern t beautiful 
thing, to be penetrated with its bciuty, to moke it evident, and 
make others partiu])it<> in our sentiment, is an exquisite joy, a 
generous task Admiration i% tor him who feeU it, at once a 
happiness and an honor. It is a happiness to feel deeply what 
is beautiful ; it is an honor to know Iiow to recognize it. Admi- 
ration is the sign of an elevated reason served by a noble heart 
It is above a small criticism, that is skeptical and powerless ; but 
it is the soul of a large criticism, a criticism that is productive : 
it is, thns to speak, the divine part of taste. 

After having spoken of taste which appreciates beauty, shall 
we say not}iing of genius which makes it live again ? Genius is 
nothing else than taste in action, that is to say, the three powers 
of taste carried to their culmination, and armed with a new and 
mysterious power, the power of execution. But we are already 
entering upon the domain of art. Let us wait, we shall soon 
find art again and the genius that accompanies it. 
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TIIE BEADTIFUL IN OBJECTS. 

Eefutation of different theories on tha nature of the beantiful : the beautjfnl 
csnnot te redncad to what is nseful.— Nor to oonvcuieuoe.— Nor to pro- 
porljon.— Essenlial pharaotera of the beautifnl.— Ditfetent kinds of beau- 
ties. The bciiutiful and the anblime. Physical beauty. lutcileetual 
beauty. Moral beantj.— Ideal beauty: it ia especially moral beauty.— 
God, the first prineiple of tha beautiful.— Theory of Plato. 

We have made known the beautiful m ourselves, in the facul- 
ties that perceive it and appreciate it, in reason, sentiment, 
imagination, taste ; we come, according to the order determined 
by the method, to other questions : What is the beautiful in ob- 
jects ' What ia the beantiful taken in itself? What are its 
characters and different species! Whaf^ in fine, is its first and 
last principle ' All these questions must be treated and if pos- 
sible, solsed Philoaophv his its pimt ot depai-ture in psychoi- 
ogy; but in order to attam also its legitimate termmition it 
must set out from min ani reach things themsehe-, 

The history ot pliibscphy offers manv the^nes on tha nature 
of the beautifiil we do n^t wish to enumerate nor 1 scuss fhem 
all ; we will designate the most important,' 

There is one very gross, which defines the beautiful as that 

' If one wonid mate himself acquainted with a simple and pii^uant refuta- 
tion, wtifteu two thonsBod jeara ago, of false theories of beauty, ha may 
read tbe JT^piaj of Plato, vol. iv. of our translation. The Pktedna, vol. vi., 
conbuns the veiled exposition of Plato's own theory ; but it Is in tha Banquet 
(Ibid.), and paitioulariy ia the diacoursa of Diotimua, that we must look for 
the thought of Plato carried to its higliost degree of developinem, and clothed 
with all the beauty of human language. 
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which pleases the senses, that which procures aa agreeable im- 
pression. We will not stop at this opinion. We have sufScientJy 
refuted it in showing that it is impossihle to reduce the heautiful 
to the agreeahle. 

A sensualism a little more wise puts the useful in the place of 
the agreeable, that is to say, changes the form of the same prin- 
ciple. Neither is the beautiful the object which procures for us 
ill the present moment an agreeable but fugitive sensation, it is 
the object which can often procure for ua this same sensation or 
others similar. No great effort of observation or reasoning is 
neeessaiy to convince us that utility has nothing to do with 
beauty. What is useful is not always beautiful. What is 
beautiful is not always usefiil, and what is at once useful and 
beautiful is beautiful for some other reason than its utility. Ob- 
serve a lever or a pulley : surely nothing is more useful. Never- 
theless, you are not tempted (o say that this is beautiftil. Have 
you discovered an antique vase admirably worked ? You exclaim 
that this vase is beautiful, without thinking to seek of what use 
it may be to you. Finally, symmetry and order are beautiful 
things, and at the same time, are useful things, because they 
economize space, because objects Bymmetrically disposed are easier 
to find when one wants them ; but that is not what makes for us 
the beauty of symmetry, for we immediately seize this kind of 
beauty, and it is often Iat« enough before we recognize the utiUty 
that is found in it. It even sometimes happens, that after having 
admired the beauty of an object, we are not able to divine its 
use, although it may have one. The useftil is, then, entirely 
different from the beautiful, far from being its foundation. 

A celebrated and very ancient' theory makes the beautiful 
consist in the perfect suitableness of means to their end. Here 
the beautiful is no longer the useful, it is the suitable ; these two 
ideas must be distinguished. A machine produces excellent 
effects, economy of time, work, etc. ; it is therefore useful. If, 

' See tbe Jltppias. 
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r, examining its construction, I find that each piece is in 
its place, and that all are skilfully disposed for tho result which 
they should produce ; even without regarding the utility of this 
result, as the means are well adapted to tkeir end, I judge that 
there is suitableness in it. We are already approaching the idea 
of the beautiful ; for we are no longer considering what is useful, 
but what is proper. Now, we have not yet attained the true 
character of beauty ; there are, in fact, objects very well adapted 
to their end, which we do not call beautiful. A bench without 
ornament and without elegance, provided it be solid, provided all 
the parte are firmly connected, provided one may sit down on it 
with safety, provided it may be for this purpose suitable, agree- 
able even, may give an example of Hhe most perfect adaptation 
of means to an end ; it will not, therefore, be said that this bench 
is beautiful. There is here always this difference between suita- 
bleness and utility, that an object to be beautiful has no need of 
being useful, but that it is not beautiful if it does not possess 
suitableness, if there is in it a disagreement between the end and 
the means. 

Some have thought to find the beautiful in proportion, and 
this is, in fact, one of the conditions of beauty, but it is not the 
only one. It is veiy certain, that a bj t 11 pro[ tioned can- 
not be beautiful. There is in all b aut f I bj t. however far 
they may be from geometric form a t t I ng geometry. 
But, I ask, is it proportion that is d< m nant n this lender tree, 
with flexible and graceful branches, w th h and h dy foliage S 
"What makes the terrible beauty of a to m, wh t u kes that of 
a great picture, of an isolated verse, or a sublime ode ! It is not, 
I know, wanting in law and rule, neither is it law and rule; 
often, even what at first strikes us is an apparent irregularity. It 
is absurd to pretend that what makes us admire all these things 
and many more, is the same quality that makes us admire a 
geometric figure, lliat is to say, the exact correspondence of parts. 

What we say of proportion may be s^d of order, which is 
something less mathematical than proportion, but scarcely 
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explains better wkat is free, varied, and negligent in certain 
beauties. 

All these theories which refer beauty to order, harmony, and 
proportion, are at foundation only one and the same theory which 
in tbe beautiful sees unity before all. And surely unity is beau- 
tiful ; it is an important part of beauty, but it is not the whole 
of beauty. 

The most probable theory of the beautiful is that which com- 
poses it of two contrary and equally necessary elements, unity 
and variety. Behold a beautiful flower. Without doubt, unity, 
order, proportion, symmetty even, are in it ; for, without these 
qualities, reason would be absent from it, and all things are 
made with a marrellous reason. But, at the same time, what a 
diversity ! How many shades in the color, what richness in the 
least details I E\-en in mathematics, what is beautiful is not an 
abstract principle, it is a principle carrying with itself a long chain 
of consequences. There is no beauty without life, and life is 
movement, is diversity. 

Unity and variety are applied to all orders of beauty. Let us 
rapidly run over these different orders. 

In the first place, there are beautiful objects, to speat properly, 
and sublime objects. A beautiful object, we have seen, is some- 
thing completed, circumscribed, limited, which all our facultiea 
easily embrace, because the different parts are on a somewhat 
narrow scale, A sublime object is that which, by forms not in 
themselves disproportionate, but less definite and more difficult 
to seize, awakens in us the sentiment of the infinite. 

There are two very distinct species of beauty. But reality is 
inexhaustible, and in all the degrees of reahty there is beauty. 

Among sensible objects, colors, sounds, figures, movements, are 
capable of producing the idea and the sentiment of the beautiful. 
All these beauties are arranged under that species of beauty 
which, right or wrong, is called physical beauty. 

If from the world of sense we elevate ourselves to that of mind, 
truth, and science, we shall find there beauties more severe, but 
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not less real. The universal laws that govern bodies, those that 
govern intelligences, the great principles that contain and produce 
long deductions, the genius that creates, in the artist, poet, or 
philosopher, — all these are beautiful, as well as nature herself: 
diis is what is called intellectual beauty. 

Finally, if we consider tlie moral world and its laws, the idea 
of liberty, virtue, and devotedness, here the austere justice of an 
Aristides, there the heroism of a Leonidas, the prodigies of charity 
or patriotism, we shall certainly find a third order of beauty that 
still surpasses the other two, to wit, moral beauty. 

Neither let us forget to apply to all these beauties the distinc- 
tion between the beautiful and the sublime. There are, then, tbe 
beautiful and the sublime at once in nature, in ideas, in senti- 
ments, in actions. What an almost infinite variety in beauty ! 

After having enumerated all these differences, could we not 
reduce them ! They are incontestable; but, in this diversity is 
there not unity ! Is there not a single beauty of which all par- 
ticular beauties are only reflections, shades, degrees, or degrada- 
tions! 

Plotitnus, in his treatise On the Beautiful,^ proposed to him- 
self this question. He asks — What is the beautiful in itself? I 
see clearly that such or such a form is beautiful, that such or 
such an action is also beautiful ; but why and how are these two 
objects, so dissimilar, beautiful ! What is the common quality 
which, being found in these two objects, ranges them under the 
general idea of the beautiful 3 

It is necessary to answer this question, or the theory of beauty 
is a maze without issue ; one applies tlie same name to the most 
diverse things, without understanding the real unity that author- 
izes this unity of name. 

Either the diversities which we have designated in beauty are 
such that it is impossible ta discover their relation, or these diver- 
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eities are especially apparent, and have their harmony, their con- 
cealed unity. 

Is it pretended that this unity is a chimera ) Then physical 
beauty, moral beauty, and intellectual beauty, are strangers to 
each other. What, then, will the artist do ? He is &urrounded 
by different beauties, and he must mafes a work ; for suih i* the 
recognized lam of art. But if this unity that is imposed npon 
him is a factitious unity, if there are in nature only essentially dis- 
similar heautiea, art deceives and lies to us. Let it he explained, 
then, how falsehood is the law of art That cannot he ; the nnity 
that art expresses, it must have somewhere caught a glimpse of, 
in order to transport it into its works. 

We neither retract the distinction between the heiutiful and 
the sublime, nor the other distinctioni lu*!! now indicated , but it 
is necessary to re-unite after having distinguished them These 
distinctions and these re-unions are not (.ontradn.twi'j the great 
law of beauty, like that of truth, is unity as, wel] as viriety All 
is one, and all is diverse. We have divided beanty into three 
great classes — physical beanty, intellectual beauty, ind moral 
beauty. We must now seek the unity of these three sorts of 
beauty. Now, we think that they resolve thcmsehes into one 
and tJie same beauty, moral beauty meaning by that, w ith m Dral 
beauty properly so called, all spintual beautj 

Let us put this opinion to the procf of tacts 

Place yourself before that statue of Apollo which is called 
ApoUo Belvidere, and observe attentively what strikes you in 
that master-piece. Winkelmann, who was not a metaphysician, 
but a learned antiquarian, a man of taste without system, made 
a celebrated analysis of the Apollo.' It is curious to study it 



' Winkelmann hua twice deBcrlbed the Apollo, SitUiry of AH amimg iht 
AiutUnU, Paris, 1S02, 8 vols., in 4to. Vol. i., book iv., chap, iii., Art atiuioff 
ffls(3r«Ia.'—" The Apollo of the Vatican offers us that God in a movemont 
of indignation agiunat the serpent Python, which iio has just killed with ai^ 
row-ahota, and in a sentiment of contempt for ft victory so little worthy of a 
divinity. The wise nrtiat, who proposed to represent the most beautiful of 

1 
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What Winkelmann extols before all, is the character of divinity 
stamped upon the immortal youth that invests that heautiful 
hody, upon the height, a little above that of man, upon the ma- 

tho gods, p1a<!ed the angsr in tha nose, which, aocording to the ancients, 
was >tn seat ; and the disdan on the lips. He expressed the augor by tlie 
inflation of the nostrils, and the diadain by the elevation of tlia under lip, 
wliieh OBiisesthesamamovemont in the chin."— iJiii. , vol. il, boob iv., clinp. 
vt., Art tinder the Smperori:—" Of all the antique aliitnes tliat have escaped 
the fury of barbarians and the dostruotive hand of time, the statue of Apollo 
is, without contradiction, tiie most sublime. One wovild say that, the artist 
composed a fignre purely ideal, and employed matter only because it was 
necessary for him to esecnte and rapreeent his idea. As muoli as Homer's 
description of Apollo aurprisses the descripljona wHoh other poets have un- 
dertaken after him, so much this statue eseeU all the flgnrea of this god. 
Its height ia above thnt of man, and its attitude proclaims the divine gran- 
denr with which it is iillcd. A perennial spring-time, like that which reigns 
in the happy flelda of Elysium, clollies with lovable youth tho beautiful 
body, and shines with sweetness over the noble structure of tho limhs. In 
order to feel the merit of this ck^-iPanvre of art, we must bo penetrated with 
intellectual beauty, and become, if possible, the creatures of a colcstial na- 
ture ; for there is nothing mortal in it, notliing suhjcct to tlie wants of hu- 
manity. That body, whose forms are not intcrmplcd by a vein, which is 
not agitated by a nerve, seems animated with a oeleatial spirit, which circu- 
lates like a sweet vapor in all the parts of that admirable figure. Tho god 
has just been purEuing Python, agsunst which he has bent, .for tho first time, 
hia formidable bow ; in his rapid course, he has overtaken him, and given 
him a mortal wound. Penetrated with the conviction of his power, and loss 
in a concentrated joy, his august look penetrates &r into the infinite, and ia 
extended far beyond his victory. Disd^n situ npon his lips ; the indigna- 
tion that he breathes distends his nostrils, and ascends to his eyebrows ; 
but nn nnchangeablo serenity is painted on his brow, and his eye is full of 
aweetness, as thongh the Mnsca were earaaaing him. Among oJl the figures 
that remmn to us of Jupiter, there is none in which the father of the gods 
approaches the grandeur with which he manifested himself to the intelh- 
genoe of Homer; but in the traits of the Apollo Belvidcre, we find the indi- 
vidual beautJesofail the other divinities united, as in that of Pandora. The 
forehead is the forehead of Jupiter, inoloaing the goddess of wiadom; the 
eyebrows, by their movement, announce his supreme will ; the largo eyes 
are those of the queen of the gods, orbed with dignity, and the mouth Is an 
image of that of Bacchus, whore breathed voluptuousness. Like the tfindef 
branches of the vine, his hcantifnl looks flow around liia head, as if they 
were lightly af^tated by the zephyr's breath. They seem perfumed with 
tho essence of the gods, and are charmingly arranged over his head by the 
bandoftheQraoea. At the sight of this marvel of art, I foi^et every thing 
else, audmymind tafees a Bupernatnrol disposition, fitted to jndge of it with 
dignity; ftom admiration I pass to ecalasy; I feel my breast dilating and 
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jestic altitude, upon the imperious movement, upon the ensemble, 
and all the deta 1b of the pers n Tl e forehead s ndeed that of 
agol — aa unalterable pla d t j dvells upon it. Lower down, 
human ty reappei « t. me hit ind tiiat is ery e eusary, in 
order to nterest hum n t n the v k ot a t. Id that satisfied 
look, n the di ten o t the n stnls n the ele at on of the 
unde 1 1 are at on e telt ang r m ngled w th d sda n p de of 
victory and the 1 ttle fatigue whch t ha cost, l^eighwell 
each o d of T\ nl,el n n y 11 hn i the e % mo al mpres- 

sion. The tone of the learned antiquary is elevated, little by lit- 
tle, to enthusiasm, and his analysis becomes a hymn to spiritual 
beauty. 

Instead of a statue, observe a real and living man. Regard 
tiiat man mho, solicited by the strongest motives to sacrifice duty 
to fortune, triumphs over interest, after an heroic struggle, and 
saoriflces fortune to virtue. Regard him at the moment when he 
is about to take this magnanimous resolution ; his face will appear 
to you beautiful, because it expresses tie beauty of his soul. Per- 
haps, under all other circumstances, the face of the man is common, 
even trivial; here, illuminated by the soul whicli it manifests, it 
is ennobled, and takes an imposing character of beauty. So, the 
natural face of Socrates' contrasts strongly with the type of Gre- 
cian beauty ; but look at him on his death-bed, at the moment 
of drinking the hemlock, conversing with his disciples on the im- 
mortality of the soul, and his face will appear to you sublime.' 

At the highest point of moral grandeur, Socrates expires; — 

rieing, like those who are filled with the spirit of propbec; ; lam tTHusporCed 
to Deloa, and Hie Baorod groves of Syria, — places which Apollo honored with 
Mb presence : — the statue seems to be aniiuated as it were with the heauty 
that sprung of old from the hands of Pygmalion. How can 1 describe thee, 
O inimitable master-piece? For this it would be necBBsary that art itself 
shonld deign to mspire mj pen. The traits that I have jnat stetehed, I lay 
betUro thee, us those who came to crown the gods, pat their orowna at their 
feet, not being able to reach their heads." 

' See the last part of the Banquet^ the discourse of Aicibiades, p. 325 of 
vol. vi. of our translation. 

' Wo here have in mind, and we avow it, the Socrates of David, which 
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you have before your eyes no longer any thing but his dead body ; 
the dead face preserves its beauty, as long as it preserves traces 
of the mind that animated it ; but little by little tbe expression 
is extinguished or disappears ; the fece then becoroes vulgar and 
ugly. The expression of death is hideous or sublime, — hideous 
at the aspect of the decomposition of the matter that no longer 
retains the spirit, — sublime when it awakens in us the idea of 
eternity. 

Consider the figure of man in repose : it is more beautiful than 
that of an animal, the figure of an animal is more beautiful than 
the form of any inanimate object. It is because the human figure, 
even in the absence of virtue and genius, always reflects an intel- 
ligent and moral nature, it is because the figure of an iniioal 
reflects sentiment at least, and someth ng of s ul t net the soul 
entire. If from man and the in m'il we le cenl to purelj [hjsi 
cal nature, we shall still find beauty th re as bng as we find 
there some shade of intelligence I know not what tl at awakens 
in us some thought, some sentimei t Do we arrive at some 
piece of matter that expresses notl it ^ that s gn lies nothinjj 
neither is tlie idea of beauty apphed to t But eiery th ng that 
exists is animated. Matter a shaped ani penetrited by fon-es 
that are not material, and it obeys laws that attest an intelligence 
everywhere present. The most subtile chemical analysis does not 
reach a dead and inert nature, but a nature that is organized in 
its own way, that is neither deprived of forces nor laws. In the 
depths of the earth, as in the heights of the heavens, in a grain 
of sand as in a gigantic mountain, an immortal spirit shines 
through the thickest coverings. Let us contemplata nature with 
the eye of the soul as well as with the eye of the body : — everj'- 
where a moral expression will strike us, and the forms of things 



appears to us, the theatrioal oharaotar being admitted, above its reputation. 
BeBides Soerafca, itia impossible not to admire Plato listening to his mnsler, 
BB it were from the bottom of his soul, witboiit looking atbim, witb bis back 
turned upon tbe Bcene that is passing, and lost in the contemplation of the 
intelligible world. 
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will impress us as symbols of thought. We have said that witli 
man, and with the animal even, the figure is heautiful on account 
of the expression. But, when you are on tlie summit of the Alps, 
or liefore the immense Ocean, when you behold the rising or setting 
of the sun at the beemnmg or the close of the day, do not these 
imposing pictures prudui,e on you a moral effect 3 Do all these 
tnnd specta le* api ar onlv for the sake of appearing ? Do we 
not regard them as manifest itions of an admirable power, intelli- 
gence ai i wisdom ! And thus to speak, is not tlie face of nature 
expressive like that of man ' 

Form cannot be aimply a form, it must be the form of some- 
thing r h) sicil beauty is, then, the sign of an internal beautj, 
w hich IS spmtual and moral beauty ; and this is the foundation, 
the i-iinciple the unity of the beautiful.' 

AH the beauties that we have just enumerated and reduced 
compose what is called the really beautiful. But, above real 
beauty, is a betuty of an ther order— ideal beauty. The ideal 
resides neither in an udivi lual, nor iu a collection of individuals. 
Nature or expenence fumisIiLS us the occasion of conceiving it, 
but it n e-^entially iistinct Let it once be conceived, aud all 
natural fagures though never so beautiful, are only images of a 
supenor beauty which they do not realize. Give me a beautiful 
action and I will imagine une still more beautiful. The Apollo 
itsell 'i open to cnt u-^m in more than one respect. The ideal 
continuallj recedes as we ipproach it. Its last termination is in 
tlie infinite that is to saj in God; or, to speak more correctly, 
the true and absolute ideal is nothing else than God himself. 

' We are fortunate in finding this theory, which is bo dear to us, oonflrmed 
byfte authority of one of the severest and most dreumepeot mlDds;— it 
msy be seen in Raid, Ist Series, vol. Iv., lecture 28. Tho Scotch philosopher 
lerminates his Esiny on Taate with these words, which happily remind us of 
the thought and manner of Plato himself :—" Whether the reasons Ihat I 
have given to prove that sensible beauty is only the image of moral beauty 
appear sufficient or not, I hope that my doctrine, in attempting to unite the 
Mrreatrial Venus more closely to the celestial Venns, will not seem to havo 
for its object Ui abase the first, and reader her lesa worthy of the homaga 
that mankind hae always paid her." 
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God, being the principle f 11 h ngs must for this reason be 
that of perfect beauty, and, n q n 1 j f all natural beauties 
that express it more or le mp f ly be is the principle of 
beauty, both as author of the phy 1 wo Id and as father of the 
intellectual and moral world 

Is it not necessary to be a la ft nses and of appear- 
ances in order to atop at muTementa, at forms, at sounds, at col- 
ors, whose harmonious combinations produce the beauty of this 
risible world, and not to conceive behind this scene so magnifi- 
cent and well regulated, the orderer, the geometer, the supreme 
artist ? 

Physical beauty serves as an envelope to intellectual and moral 
beauty. 

"What can be the principle of intellectual beauty, that splendor 
of the true, except the principle of all truth ? 

Moral beauty comprises, as we shall subsequently see,' two dis- 
tinct elements, equally but diversely beautiful, justice and charity, 
respect and love of men, lie who expresses in his conduct jus- 
tice and charity, accomplishes the most beautiful of all works; 
Uie good man is, in his way, the greatest of alt artists. But 
what shall we say of him who is the very substance of justice 
and the exhaustless souree of love ? If our moral nature is beau- 
tiful, what must be the beauty of its author ! His justice and 
goodness are everywhere, both in us and out of us. His justice 
is the moral order that no human law makes, that all human 
laws are forced to express, that is preserved and perpetuated in 
the world by its own force. Let us descend into ourselves, and 
consciousness will attest the divine justice in the peace and con 
tentment that accompany virtue, in the troubles and tortures thai 
are the invariable punishments of vice and crime. How many 
times, and with what eloquence, have men celebrated the indefat 
igable solicitude of Providence, its benefits everywhere manifesi 
in the smallest as well as in the greatest phenomena of nature, 
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■which we forget bo easilj because they liave become bo familiar 
to us, hut which, on reflection, call forth our mingled admiration 
and gratitude, and proclaim a good God, full of love for hia 
creatures ! 

Thus, God is the principle of the three orderB of beauty that 
we have distinguished, physical beauty, intellectual beauty, moral 
beauty. 

In him also are reunited the two great forms of the beautiful 
distributed in each of these three orders, to wit, the beautiful and 
the sublime. God is, par excellence, the beautiful— for what ob- 
ject satisfies more all our faculties, our reason, our imagination, 
our heart ! He offers to reason the highest idea, beyoud which 
it has nothing more to seek; to imagination the most ravishing 
contemplation ; to the heart a sovereign object of love. He is, 
then, perfectly beautiful ; but is he not sublime also in other 
ways ? If he extends the horizon of thought, it is to confound 
it in the abyss of his greatness. If Uie soul blooms at the spec- 
tacle of his goodness, has it not also reason to be affrighted at 
the idea of his j ustice, which is not leas present to it ? God is at 
once mild and terrible. At the same time that he is the life, the 
light, the movement, the ineffable grace of visible and finite na- 
ture, he is also called the Eternal, the Invisible, the Infinite, the 
Absolute Unity, and the Being of beings. Do not these awful 
attributes, as certain as the first, produce in the highest degree in 
the imagination and the soul that melancholy emotion excited by 
the sublime! Yes, God is for us the type and source of the two 
great forms of beauty, because he is to us at once an impenetrable 
enigma and still the clearest word that we are able to find for all 
enigmaa. Limited beings as we are, we comprehend nothing in 
comparison with that which is without limits, and we are able to 
explain nothing without that same thing which is without limits. 
By the being that we possess, we have some idea of the infinite 
being of God ; by the nothingness that is in us, we lose ourselves 
in the being of God ■, and thus always forced to recur to him in 
order to explain any thing, and always thrown back within our- 
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selves under the weight of his infinitude, we eiperience hy turns, 
or rather at the same time, for this God who raises and casts us 
down, a sentiment of irresistible attraction and astonishment, not 
to say insurmountable terror, which he alone can cause and 
allay, because he alone is the unity of the sublime and the beau- 
tiful. 

Thus absolute being, which is both absolute unity and inlinifa 
variety, — God, is necessarily the last reason, the ultimate foun- 
dation, the completed ideal of all beauty. This is the marvellous 
beauty that Diotimus had caught a glimpse ot, and thus paints 
to Socrates in the Banquet : 

" Eternal beauty, unhegotten and imperishable, exempt from 
decay as well as increase, which is not beautiful in such a part 
and ugly in such another, beautiful only, at such a time, in such 
a place, in such a relation, beautiful for some, ugly for others, 
beauty that has no sensible form, no visage, no hands, nothing 
corporeal, which is not such a thought or such a particular 
science, which resides not in any being different from itself as an 
animal, the earth, or the heavens, or any other thing, which is 
absolutely identical and invariable by itself, in which all other 
beauties participate, in such a way, nevertheless, that their birth 
or their destruction neither diminishes nor increases, nor in the 

least changes it ! In order to arrive at this perfect beauty, 

it is necessary to commence with the beauties of this lower world, 
and, the eyes being fixed upon the supreme beauty, to elevate our- 
selves unceasingly towards it, by passing, thus to speak, through 
all the degrees of the scale, from a single beautiful body to two, 
from two to all others, fiom beautiful bodies to beautiful senti- 
ments, from beautiful sentiments to beautiful thoughts, until from 
thought to thought we arrive at the highest thought, which has 
no other object than the beautiful itself, until we end by knowing 
it as it is in itself. 

"O my dear Socrates," continued the stranger of Kantinea, 
" that which can give value to this life is the spectacle of the 
eternal beauty. . . . What would be the destiny of a mortal to 
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whom it should he granted to contemplate the beautiful without 
alloy, in its purity and simplicity, bo longer clothed with the fleah 
and lilies of humanity, and with all those vain charms that are 
condemned to perish, to whom it should be given to see face to 
face, under its sole form, the divine beauty !" ' 

' Vol vi. of our triuisluljon, p. 316-31S. 
7* 
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GeniuB :— ito attribnte is oreative power.— Eefntatioii of the opinion tliat art 
ia the imiution of natnre.— M. Emerio David, and M. Quatrem^re d« 
Quinoy.— Eeftitatioii of the tlieoiy of iUusion. That dramatic art haa not 
solely for its end to exoLtfi the pSsaiona of terror and pity.— Nor even di- 
reetly the moral and religious Beotimant.~Tbe proper and direot object of 
art is to prodoee the idea and the sentiment of the beautiful; this idea 
and this sentiment purify and elevate the soul by the afficity between tlie 
beautiful and the good, and by tba relation of ideal beauty to its priaidple, 
which is God.— True mission of art. 

Mar is not made only to know and love the beautiful in the 
works of nature, he is endowed with the power of reproducing it 
At the sight of a natural beauty, whatever it may be, physical or 
mora], his first need is to feel and admire. Ho is penetrated, 
ravished, as it were overwhelmed with the sentiment of beauty. 
But when the sentiment ia energetic, he is not a long time sterile. 
We wish to se« again, we wish to feel again what caused us so 
vivid a pleasure, and for that end we attempt to revive the beauty 
that charmed ns, not as it was, but as our imagination represents 
it to us. Hence a work original and peculiar to man, a work of 
art Art is the free reproduction of beauty, and the power in us 
capable of reproducing it is called genius. 

What faculties are used in this free reproduction of the beauti- 
ful J The same that serve to recognize and feel it. Taste carried 
to the highest degree, if you always join to it an additional ele- 
ment, is genius. What is this element? 

Three faculties enter into that complex faculty that is called 
taste, — imagination, sentiment, reason. 
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These three faculties are certainly necessary for genius, but 
they are not sufficient for it. "What essentially distinguishes 
genius from taste is the attribute of creative power. Taste feels, 
judges, discusses, analyzes, hut does Dot indent. Genius is, before 
all, inventive and creative. The roan of genius is not the master 
of the power that is in him ; it is hy the ardent, irresistible need 
of expressing what he feels, that he is a man of genius. He suf- 
fers by withholding the sentiments, or images, or thoughts, that 
agitate his breast. It has been said that there is no superior man 
without some grain of folly ; but this follv, like thit of the cross, 
is the divine part of reason This mistorioiis power Socrates 
called his demon. Voltaire ciUed it the devil m the body ; ho 
demanded it even in a comedian in order to be a comedian of 
genius. CJive to it what name you please, it is certain that there 
is a I-know-not-what that inspires geniu"!, that also torments it 
until it has delivered itself of ivh'it consumes it , until, by ex- 
pressing them, it has solaced its pams and its joys, its emotions, 
its ideas ; until its reveries h^ve become living » orks. Thus two 
things characterize genius ; at first, the vivacity of the need it has 
of producing, then the power of producing ; for the need without 
the power is only a malady that resembles genius, but is not it. 
Genius is above all, is essentially, the power of doing, of inventing, 
of creating. Taste is contented with observing, witli admiring. 
False genius, ardent and impotent imagination, consumes itself in 
sterile dreams and produces nothing, at least nothing great. Ge- 
nius alone has the power to convert conceptions into creations. 

If genius creates it does not imitate. 

But genius, it is said, is then superior to nature, since it does 
not imitate it. Nature is the work of God ; man is then the rival 
of God. 

The answer is very simple. No, genius is not the rival of God ; 
but it is the interpreter of him. Nature expresses him in its way, 
human genius expresses him in its own way. 

Let us stop a moment at that question so much discussed, — 
whether art is any thing else than the imitation of nature. 
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Doubtless, in one sense, art is au imitation; for absolute crea- 
tion belongs only to God. Where can genius find tlie elements 
upon which it works, except in nature, of which it forms a part ? 
But does it limit itself to the reproduction of them as nature fur- 
nishes tJiem to it, without adding any thing to them which belongs 
to itself? Is it only a copier of reality ? Its sole merit, then, ia 
that of thq fidelity of the copy. And what labor is more sterile 
than that of copying works essentially inimitable on account of 
the life with which they are endowed, in order to obtain an indif- 
ferent image of them 3 If art ia a servile pupil, it ia condemned 
never to be any thing but an impotent pupil. 

The true artist feels and profoundly admires nature ; but every 
thing in nature is not equally admirable. As we have just said, 
it has something by which it infinitely surpasses art — its life. 
Besides that, art can, in its turn, surpass nature, on the condition 
of not wishing to imitate it too closely. Every natural object, 
however beautiful, is defective on some side. Every thing that is 
real is imperfect Here, the horrible and the hideous are united 
to the sublime ; there, elegance and grace are separated from 
grandeur and force. The traits of beauty are scattered and di- 
verse. To reunite them arbitrarily, to borrow from such a face a 
mouth, eyes from such another, without any rule that governs 
thjs choice and directs these borrowings, is to compose monsters ; 
to admit a rule, is already to admit an ideal different from all in- 
dividuals, It is this ideal that the true artist forms to himself in 
studying nature. Without nature, he never would have conceived 
this ideal ; but with this idea], he judges nature herself, rectifies 
her, and dares undertake to measure himself with her. 

The ideal is the artist's object of passionate contemplation. 
Assiduously and silently meditated, unceasingly purified by re- 
fieetion and vivified by sentiment, it warms genius and inspires it 
with the irresisiible need of seeing it realized and living. For 
this end, genius takes in nature all the materials that can serve 
it, and applying to them its powerful hand, as Michael Angelo 
impressed his chisel upon the docile marble, makes of them works 
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that have no model in tinture, that imitate notliing else than the 
ideal dreamed of or conceived, that are in some sort a second 
creation inferior to the first in individuality and life, but much 
superior to it, we do not fear to aay, on account of the intellectual 
and moral beauty with which it is impressed. 

Moral beauty is the foundation of all true beauty. This foun- 
dation is somewhat covered and veiled in nature. Art disengages 
it, and gives to it forms more transparent. On this account, art, 
when it knows well its power and its resources, institutes with 
nature a contest in which it may have the advantage. 

Let us establish well the end of art: it is precisely where its 
power lies. The end of art is the expression of moral beauty, by 
the aid of physical beauty. The latter is only a symbol of the 
former. In nature, this symbol is often obscure: art in bringing 
it to light attains effects that nature does not always produce. 
Nature may please more, for, once more, it possesses in an in. 
comparable degree what makes the great charm of imagination 
and sights— life; art touches more, because in expressing, above 
all, moral beauty, it addresses itself more directly to the source 
of profound emotions. Art can be more pathetic than nature, 
and the pathetic is the sign and measure of great beauty. 

Two extremes are equally dangerous — a lifeless ideal, or the 
absence of the ideal. Either we copy the model, and are want- 
ing in true beauty, or we work de tite, and fall into an ideality 
without character. Genius is a ready and sure pereepfion of the 
right proportion in which the ideal and the natural, form and 
thought, ought to be united. This union is the perfectiou of 
art : chefs-d'ceuvre are produced by observing it. 

It is important, in my opinion, to follow this rule in teaching 
art. It is asked whether pupils should begin with the study of 
the ideal or the real. I do not hesitate to answer, — by both. 
Nature herself never offers the general without the individual, 
nor the individual without the general. Every figure is composed 
of individual traits which distinguish it from all others, and make 
its own looks, and, at the same time, it has general traits which 
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constitute what is called the humaa figure. These general ttaiU 
are the constitutive lineaments, and this figure is the type, that 
are given to the pupil that is heginning in the art of design to 
trace. It would also be good, I believe, in order to preserve him 
from the dry and abstract, to exercise him early in copying some 
natiiral object, especially a living figure. This would be putting 
pupils to the tree school of nature. They would thus become 
accustomed never to sacrifice either of the two essential elements 
of the beautiful, either of the two imperative conditions of art. 

But, in uniting these two elements, these two conditions, it is 
necessary to distinguish them, and to know how to put them in 
their place. There is no true idea! without determinate form ; 
there is no unity without variety, no genus without individuals ; 
hut, in fine, the foundation of the beautiful is the idea; what 
makes art is before all, the realization of the idea, and not the 
imitation of cuch or such a particular form. 

At the commencement of our century, the Institute of France 
offered a prize for the hest answer to the following question : 
Wha.t were the causes of the perfection of the antique sculpture^ 
and what wmld be the best means of attainitig it? The success- 
ful competitor, M. Emeric David,' maintained the opinion then 
dominant, that the assiduous study of natural beauty had alone 
conducted the antique art to perfection, and that thus the imita- 
tion of nature was the only route to reach the same perfection. 
A man whom I do not fear to compare with Winkelmann, the 
future author of the Olympic Jupiter^ M. Quatremere de Quincy, 
in some ingenious and profound disquisitions,' combated the doc- 
trine of the laureate, and defended the cause of ideal beauty. It 
la impossible to demonstrate more decidedly, by the,entire hist^iry 
of Greek sculpture, and by authentic texts from the greatest cri- 



» Eeeherches ear VArt Statmire. Paria, 1S05. 

' Paris, 1315, in folio, an eminent work that will subsist even when tima 
Bhall have destrojed some of ila details. 

' Since reprinted under the Utla of JSssais sitr Vldfal dans ses Applisalmis 
PraHqiua. Paris, 183T. 
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tiques of antiquity, that the process of art among the Greeks was 
not the imitation of nature, either by a particular model, or by 
several, the most beautiful model being always very imperfect, 
and several models not being able to compose a single beauty. 
The true process of tie Greek art was the representation of an 
ideal beauty which nature scarcely possessed more in Greece than 
among us, which it could not then offer to the artist. We I'egret 
that the honorable laureate, since become a member of tie Insti- 
tute, pretended that this expression of idea! beauty, if it had been 
known by the Greeks, would have meant visible beauty, because 
ideal comes from eTSoe, which signifies only, according to M. 
Emeric David, a form seen by the eye. Plato would have been 
much surprised at this exclusive interpretation of the word sUa;. 
M. Quatremere de Quincy confounds his unequal adversary by 
two admirable texts, one from the Timeeus, where Plato marl^ 
with precision in what the ti'ue artist is superior to the ordinary 
artist, the other at the commencement of the Orator, where 
Cicero explains the manner in which great artists work. In refer- 
ring to the manner of Phidias, that is to say, the most perfect 
master of the most perfect epoch of art. 

"The artist,' who, with eye fl.ved upon the immutable being, 
and using such a model, reproduces its idea and its excellence, 
cannot fail to produce a whole whose beauty is complete, whilst 
he who fixes his eye upon what is transitory, with this perishable 
model will make nothing beautiful." 

" Phidias," that great artist, when he made the form of Jupiter 
or Minerva, did not contemplaf* a model a resemblance of which 
ho would express ; but in the depth of his soul resided a perfect 
type of beauty, upon which he fixed his look, which guided his 
hand and his art" 



' Translation of Plata, vol. xii., Ttmaiia, p. 116. 

' Oraior: "Keqne enim ille artifax (Phidias) cum ffloeret Jovla formam 
lit Minervte, oontemplabatur atliiuem a quo Bimilitudinem duoeret; Bed 
>siu8 in mente insldebat speelea pnlehritvidmia eslmia quiedam, qnsm intn- 
la, in eaqae defisas, od iJUua BlmiUtadinera artem et unmam dirigebat." 
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Is not this process of Phidias precisely that which Raphael d&- 
scribea in the famous letter to Castiglione, which he declares that he 
followed himself for the Galatea ! ' " As," he says, " I am destitute 
of beautiful models, I use a certain ideal which I form for myself." 

There is another theory which eomes back, by a circuit, to 
imitation : it is that which makes illusion the end of art. If this 
theory be true, the ideal beauty of painting is a tromp-Vceil^ and 
its master-piece is the grapes of Zeuxis that the birds came and 
pecked at. The height of art in a theatrical piece would be to 
persuade you that you are in the presence of reality. What is 
true in this opinion is, that a work of art is beautiful onl) on the 
condition of being life^-like, and, for example, the law of dramatic 
art is not to put on the stage pale phantoms of the past, but per 
sonages borrowed from imagination or history, as you like but 
animated, endowed with passion, speaking and acting like men 
and not like shades. It is human nature that is to be represented 
to itself under a magic light that does not disfigure it, but en- 
nobles it. This magic is the very genius of art. It lifts us above 
the miseries that besiege ua, and transports «s to regions where 
we still find ourselves, for we never wish to lose sight of our- 
selves, but where we find ourselves transformed to our advantage, 
where all the imperfections of reality have given place to a cer- 
iaia. perfection, where the language that wo speak is more equal 
and elevated, where persons are more beautiful, where the ugly 
is not admitted, and all this while duly respecting history, espe- 
cially without ever going beyond the imperative conditions of 
human nature. Has art forgotten human nature \ it has passed 
beyond its end, it has not attained it; it has brought forth 
nothing but chimeras without interest for our soul. Has it been 
too human, too real, too nude S it has fallen short of its end ; it 
has then attained it no better. 



' MaoiaUa di Utt. Sulla pUL, i., p. 33- " Ssseiido caresiM e ■W Imoai yiu- 
diet e di lelU donne, to nd strco di certa idea che mi mene alia meaie." 

' " A picture xepresentjng a broken gtaaa over several snbjeots paJnlfid 01 
Ihe canvnfl, by whieh the eye is deceived." 
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Elusion is so little the end of art, tkat it may be complete and 
have no charm. Thus, in the interest of illusion, theati'ical men 
have taken great pains in these latter times to secure historical 
accuracy of costume. This is ali very well ; but it is not the 
most important thing. Had you found, and lent to the actor 
who plays the part of Brutus, the very costume that of old the 
Eoman hero wore, it would touch true connoisseurs very little. 
This is not all ; when the illusion goes too far, the sentiment of 
art disappeaiB in order to give place to a sentiment purely natu- 
ral, sometimts insupportable. If I believed that Iphegenia were 
in fact on the point of being immolated by her father at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces from me, I should leave the theatre trem- 
bling with horror. If the Ariadne that I see and hear, were the 
true Ariadne who is about to be betrayed by her sister, in that 
pathetic scene where the poor woman, who already feels herself 
less loved, asks who then robs her of the heart, once so .tender, of 
Theseus, I would do as the young Englishman did, who cried 
out, sobbing and trying to spring upon the stage, " It is Phedre, 
it is Phedre!" as if he would warn and save Ariadne. 

But, it is said, is it not the aim of the poet to excite pity and 
terror! Yes; but at first in a certain measure; then he must 
mix with them some other sentiment that tempera them or 
makes them serve another end. If the aim of dramatic art were 
oniy to excite in the highest degree pity and terror, art would be 
the powerless rival of nature. All the misfortunes represented 
on the stage are very feeble in comparison with those sad specta- 
cles which we may see every day. The firat hospital is fuller of 
pity and terror than all the theatres in the worid. Wliat should 
the poet do in the theory that we combat ? Ue should transfw 
to the stage the greatest possible reality, and move us powerfully 
by shocking our senses with the sight of frightful pains. The 
great resort of the pathetic would then be the representation of 
death, especially that of the greatest torture. Quite on the con- 
trary, there is an end of art when sensibility is too much excited. 
To take, again, an example that we have already employed, what 
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constitutes the beauty of a tempest, of a shipwreck ? What at- 
tracts us to those great scenes of nature ? It is certainly not pity 
and terror,— these poignant and lacerating sentiments would 
much sooner keep us away. An emotion very different from 
these is necessary, which triumphs over us, in order to retain ua 
by the shore ; this emotion is the pure sentiment of the beautiful 
and the sublime, excited and kept alive by the grandeur of the 
spectacle, by the vast extent of the sea, the rolling of the foaming 



waves, and the imposmg 



sound of the thunder. 



think for a single instant that there are in the midst of the sea 
the unfortunate who are suffering, and are, perhaps, about to 
perish ? From that moment the spectacle becomes to us insup- 
portable. It b so in art. Whatever sentiment it proposes to 
excite in us, must always be tampered and governed by that of 
the beautiful. If it only produces pity or terror beyond a certain 
limit, especially physical pity or terror, it revolts, and no longer 
charms ; it loses the effect that belongs to it in exchange for a 
foreign and vulgar effect. 

For this same reason, I cannot accept another theory, which, 
confounding the sentiment of the beautiful with the moral and 
reli^oHS sentiment, puts art in the service of religion and morals, 
and gives it for its end to make its better and elevate us to God. 
There is here an essential distinction to he made. If all beauty 
covers a moral beauty, if the ideal mounts unceasingly towards 
the infinite, art, which expresses ideal beauty, purifies the soul in 
elevating it towards the infinite, that is to say, towards God. 
Art, then, produces the perfection of the sobI, but it produces it 
iudii'ectly. The philosopher who investigates eflects and causes, 
knows what is the ultimate principle of the beautiful and its cer- 
tain, although remote, effects. But the artist is before all things 
an artist; what animates him is the sentiment of the beautiful ; 
what he wishes to make pass into the soul of the spectator is the 
same sentiment that fills his own. He confides himself to the 
virtue of beauty ; he fortifies it with all the power, all the charm 
of the ideal ; it must then do its own work ; the artist has done 
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his when he hia procured fur some noble souls the exquisite sen- 
timent of bpautj Tbia pure anl ilismtc rested sentiment is a 
noble jUv of the moral and reli^fious sentiments; it awaiens, 
preserves, and develops them lut it is a distinct and special sen- 
timent feo art whieh is founded on this sentiment, which ia 
in=p red by it, which expands it, i= in its turn an independent 
power It IS naturdly assonated with all that ennobles the soul, 
with morals and religion ; but it springs only from itself. 

Let us confine our thought strictly within its proper limits. 
In vindicating the independence, the proper dignity, and the par- 
ticular end of art, we do not intend to separate it from reli^on, 
from morals, from country. Art draws its inspirations from these 
profound sources, as well as from the ever open source of nature. 
But it is not less true that art, the state, religion, are powers 
which have each their world apart and their own effects ; they 
mutually help each other ; they should not serve each other. 
As soon as one of them wanders from its end, it errs, and ia degra- 
ded. Does art blindly give ifaelf up to the orders of religion and 
the state ? In losing its liberty, it loses its charm and its empire. 

Ancient Greece and modem Italy are continually cited as tri- 
umphant examples of what the alliance of art, religion, and the 
state can do. Nothing is more true, if the question is concerning 
their union ; nothing is more false, if the question ia concerning 
the servitude of art. Art in Greece was so little the slave of 
religion, that it little by little modified the symbols, and, to a cer- 
tMn extent, the spirit itself, by its free representations. There is 
a long distance between the divinities that Greece received from 
Egypt and those of which it has left immortal exemplars. Are 
those primitive artists and poets, as Homer and Dedalus are 
called, strangers to this change? And in the most beautiful 
epoch of art, did not .^chylua and Phidias carry a great liberty 
into the religious scenes whieh they exposed to the gaae of the 
people, in the theatre, or in front of the temples ! In Italy as in 
Greece, as everywhere, art is at first in the hands of priesthoods 
and governments ; but, as it increases its importance and is de- 
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veloped, it more and more conquers its liberty. Men speak of 
the faith that animated the artists and vivified their works ; that 
is true of the time of Giotto and Ciambue ; hut after Angelico 
de Fiesole, at the end of the fifteenth century, in Italy, I perceive 
especially the faith of art in itself and the worship of heauty. 
Raphael was ahout to become a cardinal ;' yes, hut always paint- 
ing Galatea, and without quitting Fornarine. Once more, let us 
exa^erate nothing; let us distinguish, not separate ; let us unite 
art, religion, and country, hut let uot their union injure the lih- 
erty of each. Let us be thoroughly penetrated with the thought, 
that art is also to itself a kind of religion, God manifests himself to 
U3 by the idea of the true, by the idea of the good, by the idea 
of the beautiful. Each one of them leads to God, because it 
comes from him. True heauty is ideal beauty, and ideal beauty 
is a reflectJon of the infinite. So, independently of all official 
alliance with religion and morals, art is by itself essentially reli- 
gious and moral ; for, far from wanting its own law, its own 
genius, it everywhere expresses in its works eternal beauty. 
Bound on all sides to matter by inflexible laws, working upon 
inanimate stone, upon uncertain and fugitive sounds, upon words 
of limited and finite signification, art communicates to them, with 
the precise form that is addressed to such or such a sense, a mys- 
terious character that is addressed to the imagination and the 
soul, takes them away fi^jm reality, and bears them sweetly or 
violently into unknown regions. Every work of art, whatever 
may be its form, small or great, figured, sung, or utteredj^every 
wort of art, truly beautiful or sublime, throws the sou! info a 
gentle or severe reverie that elevates it towards the infinite. The 
infinite is the common limit after which the soul aspires upon the 
wings of imagination as well as reason, by the route of the sub- 
lime and the beautiful, as weil as by that of the true and the good. 
The emotion that the beautiful produces turns the soul from this 
world ; it is the beneficent emotion that art produces for humanity. 

' Vftseari, Vie de Baphsd. 
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LECTUEE IX. 

THE DIFFEKEKT AETS. 

EspreBsion is the general Uw of art.— Divbion of arts. — Distinction between 
liberal arts and trades. — Eloqaenoe itself, philosophy, and biaWry do not 
make a part of the flne arte. — That the arte gun nothing by enoroaobing 
npon eaeh other, and usurping each other's means and processes. — Claasi- 
lioation of the aits ; — its true principle is expression. — Comparison of arts 
with each other. — Poetry the first of arts. 

A resume of tlie last lecture would be a definition of art, of its 
end and law. Art is the free reproduction of the beautiful, not of a 
single naturd beauty, but of ideal beauty, as the human imagina- 
tion conceives it by the aid of data which nature furnishes it. 
The ideal beauty envelops the infinite: — the end of art is, then, 
to produce works that, hke those of nature, or even in a still 
higher degree, may have the charm of the infinite. But how 
and by what illusion can we draw the infinite Irom the finite ! 
This is the difficulty of art, and its glory also. What bears us 
towards the infinite in natural beauty I The ideal side of this 
beauty. The ideal is the mysterious ladder that enables the soul 
ta ascend from tlie finite to the infinite. The artist, then, must 
devote himself to the representation of the ideaL Every thing 
has its ideal. The first care of tJie artist will be, then, whatever 
he does, to penetrate at first to the coacealed ideal of his subject, 
for his subject has an ideal, — in order to render it, in the next 
place, more or less striking to the senses and the soul, according 
to the conditions which the very materials that he employs — the 
stone, tbe color, the sound, tlie language — impose on him. 

So, to express the ideal of the infinite in one way or another, is 
the law of art ; and all the arts are such only by their relation to 
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the sentiment of the beautiful and the infinite which they awa- 
ken in the soul, by the aid of that high quality of every viork of 
art that is called expression. 

Expression is essentially ideal : what expression tries to make 
felt, is not what the eye can see and the hand touch, evidently il 
is something invisible and impalpable. 

The problem of art is to reach the soul through the body. Art 
offers to the senses forms, colors, sounds, words, so arranged that 
they excite in the soul, concealed behmd the senses, the inex- 
pressible emotion of beauty. 

Expression 11 iddre sed to the soul is form la addressed to the 
senses. Form is the obstacle ot expression, and, at the same 
time, is its imperafive necessary only means By working upon 
form, bv bending it to its service bv dmt of eare, patience, and 
genius, art succeeds in conierting an obstacle into a means. 

By thpir object, all irts are equal all ire arts only because 
they exf ress the invisible It cannot be too often repeated, that 
ejcpression is the supreme Itv, of art The thing to express is 
always the "-ime — it if the idea the spint the soul, the invisible, 
the infinite But, as the question is concerning the expression of 
this one and the same thing by addressing ourselves to the senses 
which are diverse, the difference of the sens^ divides art into dif- 
ferent arts. 

We have seen, that, of the live senses which have been given 
to man,' three— taste, smell, and touch — are incapable of pro- 
ducing in us the sentiment of beauty. Joined to the other two, 
they may contribute to the understanding of this sentiment ; but 
alone and by themselves they cannot produce it Taste judges 
of the agreeable, not of the beautiful. No sense is less allied to 
the soul and more in the service of the body ; it flatters, it serves 
the grossest of all masters, the stomach. If smell sometimes 
seems to participate in the sentiment of the beautiful, it is be- 
cause the odor is exhaled from an object that is already beautiful. 
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that is beautiful for f,ome other reawn. Thus the rose is beau- 
tiful for its graceful form, for the varied splendor of iU colors ; 
ita odor is agreeable, it is not beautiful. Finally, it is not touch 
alone that judges of the regularity of forms, hut toucli enlight- 
ened by sight. ** 

There remain two senses to which all the world tonceJes the 
privilege of exciting in us the idea and the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful, Tliey seem to be more particularly in the service of the 
soul. The sensations which they give have something purer, 
more intellectual. They are less indispensable for the material 
preser\'ation of the iudividual. They contribute to the embellish- 
ment rather than to the sustaining of life. They procure ns 
pleasures in which our personality seems less interested and more 
self-forgetful. To these two senses, then, art should be addressed, 
is addressed, in fact, in ordei' to reach the eoul. Hence the 
division of arts into two great classes, — arts addressed to hearing, 
arts addressed to sight; on the one hand, music and poetry; on 
the other, painting, with engraving, sculpture, architecture, gar- ' 
dening. 

It will, perhaps, seem strange that we rank among the arts 
neither eloquence, nor histoiy, nor philosophy. 

The arts are called the fine arts, because their sole object is to 
produce the disinterested emotion of beauty, without regard to 
the utility either of the spectator or the artist. They are also 
called the liberal arts, because they are the arts of fi'ee men and 
not of slaves, which affranchise the soul, charm and ennoble ex- 
istence ; hence the sense and origin of those expressions of anti- 
quity, artes Uberales, arles ingenuce. There are arts without no- 
bility, whose end is practical and material utility ; they are called 
trades, such as that of the stove-maker and the mason. True art 
may be joined to them, may even shine in them, but only in the 
accessories and the details. 

Eloquence, history, philosophy, are certainly high employments 
of intelligence ; they have their dignity, their eminence, which 
nothing surpasses, but rigorously speaking, they are not arts. 
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Eloquence does t p p t ts If t p d t3ie soul of 

the auditors the d t est«d t m t f b ty It may also 
produce this effe t, but h t 1 vi ^ ffl t t Its direct 
end, which it can hodnf«ton tl t n nee, to per- 

suade. Eloquenc h a 1 t h h hef II t must save or 
make triumph. It m tt<>rs 1 1 1 h th th I t be a man, a 
people, or an idea F t t tl t f h 1 cits the ex- 

pression : Tliat is beautiful ! for it is a nohle homage rendered to 
his talent ; unfortunate ta he if he does not elicit this, for he has 
missed his end. The two great types of politjcal and religious 
eloquence, Demosthenes in antiquity, Bossuet among the mod- 
ems, think only of the interest of the cause confided to their 
genius, the sacred cause of country and that of religion ; whilst 
at bottom Phidias and Raphael work to make beautiful things. 
Let us hasten to say, what the names of Demosthenes and Bos- 
suet command us to say, that true eloquence, very different from 
that of rhelorie, disdains certain means of success ; it asks no 
more than to please, but without any sacrifice unworthy of it; 
every foreign ornament degrades it. Its proper character is sim- 
plicity, earnestness — I do not mean affected earnestness, a de- 
signed and artful gravity, the worst of all deceptions — I mean 
true earnestness, that springs irora sincere and profound convic- 
tion. This is what Socrates understood by true eloquence.' 

As much must be said of history and philosophy. The phi- 
losopher speaks and wiiUs. Can he, then, like the orator, find 
accents which make truth enter the soul, colors and forms that 
make it shine fortli evident and manifest to the eyes of intelli- 
gence ! It would be betraying his cause to neglect the moans 
that can serve it ; but the profoundest art is here only a means, 
the aim of philosophy is elsewhere ; whence it follows that phi- 
losophy is not an art. "Without doubt, Plato is a great artist ; 
he is the peer of Sophocles and Phidias, as Pascal is sometimes 
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tlie rival of DemostheBcs and Bossuet;' but both would have 
blushed if they had discovered at the bottom of their soul another 
design, another aim than the service of truth and virtue. 

History does not relate for the sake of relating ; it does not 
paint for the sake of painting; it relates and paints the past that 
it may be the living lesson of the future. It proposes to instruct 
new generations by the experience of those who have gone before 
them, by exhibiting to them a faithful picture of great and impor- 
tant events, with their causes and tlieir effects, with general de- 
signs and particular passions, with the faults, virtues, and crimes 
that are found mingled together in human things. It teaches 
the excellence of prudence, courage, and great thoughts pro- 
foundly meditated, constantly pursued, and executed with mod- 
eration and force. It shows the vanity of immoderate preten- 
sions, the power of wisdom and virtue, the impotence of folly and 
crime. Thucydides, Polybius, and Tadtus undertake any thing 
else than procuring new emotions for an idle curiosity or a worn- 
out imagination ; they doubtless desire to interest and attract, 
but moi'c to instruct ; they are the avowed masters of statesraon 
and the preceptors of mankind. 

The sole object of art is the beautiful. Art abandons itself as 
soon as it shuns this. It is often constrained to make conces- 
sions to circumstances, to externa! conditions that are imposed 
upon it ; but it must always retain a just liberty. Architecture 
and the art of gardening are the least free of arts ; they are 
subjected to unavoidable obstacles ; it belongs to the genius of 
the artist to govern these obstacles, and even to draw from them 
happy effects, as the poet tui'ns the slavery of metre and rhyme 
into a source of unexpected beauties. Extreme liberty may 
carry art to a caprice which degrades it, as chains too heavy 
crush it. It is the death of architecture to subject it to conve- 



c Thowjhts of Pasaal, 4th Series, Literature, 
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nience, to comfort. Is the architect obliged to subordinate gen- 
eral effect and the proportions of the edifice to such or such a 
particular end that is prescribed to him ? He takes refuge io 
details, in pediments, in friezes, in all the parts that have not 
utility for a special ohject, and in them he becomes a true artist. 
Sculpture and pdnting, especially music and poetry, are freer 
than architecture and the art of gardening. One can also shackle 
thenj, but they disengage themselves more easily. 

Similar by their common end, all the arts differ by the partic- 
ular effects which they produce, and by the processes which 
they employ. They gain nothing by exchanging their means 
and confounding the limits that separate them. I bow before 
the authority of antiquity ; but, perhaps, through habit and a 
remnant of prejudice, I have some difficulty in representing to 
myself with pleasure statues composed of several metals, espe- 
cially painted statues.' Without pretending that sculpture has 
not to a certain point its color, that of perfectly pure matter, that 
especially which the hand of tJme impresses upon it, in spite of 
all the seductions of a contemporaneous' artist of great talent, I 
have little taste, I confess, for that artifice that is forced to give 
to marble the morUdczza of painting. Sculpture is an austere 
muse ; it has its graces, hut they are those of no other art. 
Flesh-color must remain a stranger to it : there would nothing 
more remain to communicate to it hut the movement of poetry 
and the indefinitcncss of music ! And what will music gain by 
aiming at the picturesque, when its proper domain is the pa- 
thetic ? Give to the most learned syniphonist a stonn to render. 
Nothing is easiei' to imitate than the whistling of the winds and 
the noise of thunder. But by what combinations of harmony 
will he exhibit to the eyes the glare of the lightning rending all 
of a sudden the veil of the night, and what is most fearful in the 
) movement of the waves that now ascend like a 



' See the Jupiter 0. 

* Allusion to the M 

gallery of M. de Somi 
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mounta n now debcend ^nd &f em o prec p U te tli m elves nto 
tottomle abjsjses ' If fl e aud to s not formed of the sub 
ject he V 11 never u^pect t and I defy h m to d t ngu sh a 
ten pest from a b ttle In p t of ence a d gen u sounds 
cwnot pa nt form M when veil gu ded w 11 j, ad l&elf 
from contend igi nst the pos hie t w 11 n t unde take to 
express the tumult and .trife of the waves and other s m lar phe 
nomena ; it will do more : with sounds it will fill the sou! with 
the sentiments that succeed each other in us during the different 
scenes of the tempest. Haydn will thus become' the rival, even 
the vanquisher of the painter, because it has been given to music 
to move and a^tate the soul more profoundly than painting. 

Since the Laoeoon of Lessing, it is no longer permitted to re- 
peat, without great reserve, the famous axiom, — Ut pklura 
poesis ; or, at least, it is very certain that painting cannot do 
every thing that poetry can do. Everybody admires the picture 
of Rumor, drawn by Virgil ; hut let a painter try to realize this 
symbolic figure ; let him represent to us a huge monster with a 
hundred eyes, a hundred mouths, and a hundred ears, whose 
feet touch the eartli, whose head is lost in the clouds, and such 
a figure will become very ridiculous. 

So the arts have a common end, and entirely different means. 
Hence the general rules common to all, and particular rules for 
each. I have neither time nor space to enter into details on this 
point. I limit myself to repeating, that the great law which 
governs all others, ia expresaon. Every work of art that does 
not express an idea signifies nothing ; in addressing itself to such 
or such a sense, it must penetrate to the mind, to the soul, and 
bear thither a thought, a sentiment capable of touching or ele- 
vating it. From this fundamental rule all the others are derived ; 
for example, that which is continually and justly recommended, 
— composition. To this is particularly applied the precept of 
unity and variety. But, in saying this, we have said nothing so 

' See the Tempest olilii.yila, among tlio pianoforte worka of tliis master. 
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long as we have not detenniued the nature of the unity of which 
ive ^ruld speik Tru*" unity is unity of expression and \anety 
IS made onl) to '.pread oier the entire work the idea oi the sin 
gle sentiment that it should express It is uaele'-s to remark 
that between composition thus dtflned and what is often called 
composition as the symmetry and arrangement of pa,rts aecord 
iDg to artificial rules theie is in abjaa True compcsition is 
nothing else than the most powerful me ins of expression 

Expression not onlj fmmahes tha gpneral rules of art it also 
gnes the pnnciple thit allows of their classihcatii n 

In fact e\ery clissifii,ation supposes a pnnciple that serves as 



Such 1 prmciple has been sought in pleasuie and the first of 
arts has seemed that which gives the most vmd jo>s But we 
have proved thit the object of art is not pkasure — the more or 
Ihss of pleasure that an irt protuies cannjt then be the true 
meisme of its vilue 

This measure is nothing else than expression Expression 
being the supreme end the art that most neaily approaches it is 
the first of all 

All true aifs aie expressive but they are diversely so Take 
music it IS without contradict on the most penetrating the pro 
foundest the most intimate art There is ph\ sically and morally 
between i sound and the soul i marvellous lelation It seems 
as though the soul were an echo in which the sound takes a new 
power. Extraordinary things are recounted of the ancient mu- 
sic. And it must not he believed that the greatness of effect 
supposes here very complicated means. No, the less noise mu- 
sic makes, the more it touches. Give some notes to Pergolese, 
^ve him especially some pure and sweet voices, and he returns 
a celestial charm, bears you away into infinite spaces, plunges 
yon into ineffiible reveries. The peculiar power of music is to 
open to the imagination a limitless career, to lend itself with 
astonishing facility to all the moods of each one, to arouse or 
calm, with the sounds of the simplest melody, our accustomed 
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t m t f t ff t m, I th p ct music is an 

t w th t ] —h t t tl fi t f arts. 

M p 3 f tl m p w tl t 1 b en given it ; it 

w k m th y tl t th t t of the infinite, 

b t g b d t m t effects. It is 

J t tl pp te t to Ipt wb b b Is towards the 

fitbe rythgin fidtbtb last degree of 

p Subistlf dttb mtm tbe feebleness 

f m th t p y lb g d p ses nothing m 

p t I & Ipt tl t y ly gnea n e to 

y ftllyp t hath and nit such 

th M d t p t t to h t puts in motion 

ni g th m tl t prod b images but 

t'twlbmk tl h -tbtf t b dto limit imagj 

t to th d f g rh 1 t onLe touched 

m 11 tl t f b th m d ectly and to a 

ta p t Urn d d b t its direct and 

t ral p w IS tb th p t t laginal on nor 

int 11 t th b t d h t d^antage suffl 

tl b t f I 

lb d m f m t m t b t 1 re its power is 

inpfdth t dftpes certain senti- 

mtwh pblf tp bta very small 

mb f th m By y f as t t awaken them 

II b t d tlj t p d y f w f tl m d the simplest 

dtlmtl tryto — d djywth their thou- 

dhd Ak t p m mty virtuous reso- 

It dtl tmffhkd d twill be just as 

p bl f d t f P t Ik mountain. It 

g b t t t t mpl J tl 1 th pid, the loud, 

hfttbt tbtdth td imagination 

d ly wl t pi Tl m minds one of a 

m tai th f th tl fi ds in it heroic 
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inspirations, the recluse religious inspirations. Doubtless, words 
determine musical expression, but the merit then is in the word, 
not in the music ; and sometimes the word stamps the music 
with a precision that destroys it, and deprives it of its proper 
effects — vagueness, obscurity, monotony, but also fulness and 
profundity, I was about to say infinitude. I do not in the least 
admit that famous definition of song : — a noted declamation. A 
simple declamation rightly accented is certainly preferable to 
stunning accompaniments ; but to music must be left its charac- 
ter, and its defects and advantages must not be taken away from 
it. Especially it must not be turned aside from its object, and 
there must not be demanded from it what it could not give. It 
is not made to express complicated and factitious sentiment, nor 
terrestrial and vulgar sentiments. Its peculiar charm is to ele- 
vate the soul towards the infinite. It is therefore naturally al- 
lied to religion, especially to that religion of the infinite, which is 
at the same time the religion of the heart ; it excels in transport- 
ing to the feet of eternal mercy the soul trembling on the wings 
of repentance, hope, and love. Happy are those, who, at Rome, 
in the Vatican,' during the solemnities of the Catholic worship, 

' I have not myself hnti the good fortune to hear the ralifcions mueio of 
the Valicon. Therefore, I shiUl let a competent jndge, M. Qnatremke de 
QuiQOJ, Bpeak, Omsidii-atiottt Morales sur Its Destmatv^ d^ Oaxraget de 
VArt, Facia, 1B15, p, S8 ; " Let one call to mind those ohantH eo simple and 
BO tonohing, that torminote at Rome the funeral solemnities of those three 
days -which the Church purtieularly devotes to the eipression of its grief, in 
the last week of Lent. In that nnve where the genius of Michael Angelo 
has embraced the duration of agaa, from the wondera of erention to the last 
judgment that must destroy its works, are celebrated, in the presence of the 
Eoman pontiff, those nocturnal ooremocii^ whose rites, symboia, and pliun- 
tive litu^ies seem to ba so many figures of the mysterj- of grief to whioh 
they are eonsecrBted. The hght deereaaing by degreoa, at the termination 
of eaoh jaalm, jou wonld say that a funeral veil is extfluded little hy little 
over those religious vanlw. Soon the doubtful light of the kst lamp allows 
yoa to perceive nothing hut Christ in the distance, in the midst of donds, 
prouounning his judgments, and some angel eKeoutoTS of his hehesla. 
Then, at the bottom of a tribune interdicted to the regard of the proBmc, ia 
heard the psalm of the penitent king, to whioh three of the greatest masteiB 
of the art have added IJic modalations of a eimplo and pathetic chant. No 
instrument is mingled with those accents. Simple harmonies of voice exe- 
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have heard the melodies of Leo, Diirnnte, and Pergolese, on the 
old consecrated text ! They have entered heaven for a moment, 
and their souls have been able to ascend thither without distinc- 
tion of rank, country, even belief, by those invisible and myste- 
rious steps, composed, thus to speak, of all the simple, natural, 
universal sentiments, that everywhere on earth draw from the 
bosom of the human creature a sigh towards another world ! 

Between sculpture and music, those two opposite extremes, is 
painting, nearly as precise as the one, nearly as touching as the 
other. Like sculpture, it marks the visible forms of objects, but 
adds to them life ; like music, it expresses the profoundest senti- 
ments of the soul, and expresses them all. Tell me what senti- 
ment does not come within the province of the painter' He 
has entire natme at his disposil the phjsical world and the 
monl world a chuichyird a landsLipe a sunset the i ein the 
^reat scenes of c \i\ and rehijious life all the being of weation 
above ill Ihe figuie of man and its expression that Imng mir 
ror of wh it passes in the so il More pathetic than sculpture 
clearer than muse painting is elevated in m) opinion ahoie 
both heciuse it expres'ies beauty more und r ill its forms 
and the human s ul in all the nchness ind lanetj of its senti 
menth 

But the art^j excellence that which surpasses all othnre he 
cause it i« incomparably the most expressive is poetry 

Speech is the instrument of poetry ; poetry fashions it to its 
use, and idealizes it, in order to make it express ideal beauty. 



cute thatrousio; bnt Uibbb voioes seem lo be lliosa of angels, and tLelr effect 
penetrates the depths of the eonl." 

We hBVO cited this benutifnl passaga — and we could have cited many 
Others, eveu superior lo it— of a man now forgotten, and almost alivaya mia- 
understood, but whom posterity will put in his place. Let us iudicate, at 
least, Che last pages of the same prodDctloii, on the necessity of leaving the 
worts of art in the place fbr which they were made, for example, the por- 
trait of Mile, de Volli^re in the MadeUine avx Carmelites, instead of trans- 
Iferring it to, and exposing it in the apartments of Versidllcs, "the only 
place in the world," eioqnenlJy says U. Quatremere, " which never should 
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Poetry gives fo it the cbarm and power of measui* ; it makes 
of it something intermediary hetween the ordinary voice and 
music, something at once material and immaterial, finite, clear, 
and precise, like contours and forms the most definite, living 
and animated like color, pathetic and infinite like sound. A 
wor<I in itself, especially a word chosen and transfigured by 
poetry, is the most energetic and universal symbol. Armed 
with this talisman, poetry reflects all the images of the sensihle 
world, like sculpture and painting; it reflects sentiment like 
painting and music, with all its varieties, which music does not 
attain, and in their rapid succession that pmnting cannot follow, 
as precise and immobile as sculpture ; and it not only expresses 
all that, it expresses what is inaccessible to every other art, I 
mean thought, entirely distinct from the senses and even from 
sentiment, — thought that has no forms, — thought that has no 
color, that lets no sound escape, that does not manifest itself in 
any way, — thought in its highest flight, in its most refined 
abstraction. 

Think of it. What a world of images, of sentiments, of 
thoughts at once distinct and confused, are excited within us by 
this one word— country ! and by this other word, brief and im- 
mense, — Grod ! What is more clear and altogether more pro- 
found and vast ! 

Tell the architect, the sculptor, the painter, even the mnsician, 
to call forth also by a single stroke all the powers of nature and 
the soul ! They cannot, and hy that they acknowledge the supe- 
riority of speech and poetry, 

They proclaim it themselves, for they take poetry for their own 
measure ; they esteem their own works, and demand that they 
should he esteemed, in proportion as they approach the poetic 
ideal. And the human race does as artists do : a beautiful pic- 
ture, a noble melody, a living and expressive statue, gives rise to 
the exclamation — How poetical ! This is not an arbitrary com- 
parison ; it is a natural judgment which makes poetry the type 
of && perfection of all the arts, — the art ^r excellence, which 
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comprises all others, to which they aspire, which none can 
reach. 

When the other arts would imitate the works of poetry, they 
usually eiT, losing their own genius, without robbing poetry of ita 
genius. But poetry conatrucfa according to its own taste palaces 
and temples, like architecture ; it makes them simple or magnifi- 
cent ; all orders, as well as all systems, obey it ; the different ages 
of art are the same to it ; it reproduces, if it pleases, the classic or 
the Gothic, the beautiful or the sublime, the measured or the in- 
finite. Leasing has been able, with the exactest justice, to com- 
pare Homer to the most perfect sculptor ; with such precision are 
the forms which that marvellous chisel gives to all beings deter- 
mined 1 And what a painter, too, is Homer I and, of a different 
kind, Danfel Music alone has something more penetrating than 
poetry, but it is vague, limited, and fugitive. Besides its clearness, 
its variety, its durability, poetry has also the most pathetic accents. 
Call to mind the words that Priam utters at the feet of Achilles 
while asking him for the dead body of his son, more than one verse 
of Virgil, entire scenes of the Ctd and the Polyeucfe, the prayer of 
Esther kneeling before the Lord, the choruses of Esther and Atha- 
lie. In the celebrated song of Pergolcso, Stabat Mater Dolorosa, 
we may ask which moves most, the music or the words. The Dies 
irce. Dies Ula, recited only, produces the most terrible effect. In 
those fearful words, every blow tells, so to speak ; each word con- 
tains a distinct sentiment, an idea at once profound and determi- 
nate. The intellect advances at each step, and the heart rushes 
on in its turn. Human speech idealized by poetry has the depth 
and brilliancy of musical notes ; it is luminous as well as pa- 
thetic ; it speaks to the mind as well as to the heart ; it is in that 
inimitable, unique, and embraces all extremes and all contraries 
in a harmony that redoubles their I'edproca! effect, in which, by 
turns, appear and are developed, all images, all sentiments, all 
ideas, all the human faculties, all the inmost recesses of the soul; 
all the forms of things, all real and all intelligible worlds ! 
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LECTURE X. 

FKENCII AKT IS THE SETENTEGNTH CEHTtET. 

Ejpressioa not only serve, to appreriatc the different arts, bi.t the different 
aohoolBofart. Example ^-French art in the m-enteentboenUiry. Ireneh 
poetry :-Corn«Ue. Racine. MollM. La Foiitmne. Boileau.-Fiimt- 
Ingi-LMuear. Pouasin. I* Lorrain. Champngne.-Engraving.- 
Boulpture :— Sarrazin. The Aiiguiera. Giraidon. Pujet.— La Nfltre.— 
Arebiteotore. 

We believe ttat we have firmly established that all kinds of 
beauty, although most disaimikr in appearance, may, when sub- 
jected to a serious examination, be reduced to spiritual and moral 
beauty ; that expression, therefore, is at once the true object and 
the first law of art; that all arts are snch only so far as they ex- 
press the idea concealed under the form, and are addressed to the 
soul through the senses; finally, that in expression the different 
arts find the true measure of their relative value, and the most 
expressive art must be placed in the first rant. 

If expression judges the different arts, do^ it not naturally fol- 
low, that by the same title it win also judge the different schools 
which, in each art, dispute with each other the empire of t^te! 

There is not one of these schools that does not represent in its 
own way some side of the beautiful, and we are disposed to em- _ 
brace all in an impartial and tindly study. We are eclectics in 
the arts as well as in metaphysics. But, as in metaphysics, the 
knowledge of all systems, and the portion of truth that is in each, 
enlightens without enfeebling our convictions ; so, in the history 
of arts, while holding the opinion that no school must be dis- 
dained, that even in China some shade of beauty can he found, 
our eclecticism does not maie us waver in regard to the sentiment 
of true beautv and the supreme rule of art What we demand 
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of the different schools, without distincfion of time or place, what 
we see in the south as well as in the north, at Florence, Rome, 
Venice, and Seville, as well as at Antwerp, Amsterdam, and 
Paris, — wherever tliere are men, is something human, is the ex- 
pression of a sentiment or an idea. 

A criticism that should be founded on the principle of expres- 
sion, would somewhat derange, it must be confessed, received 
judgments, and would carry some disorder into tie hierarchy of 
the renowned. We do not undertake such a revolution ; we 
only propose to confirm, or at least elucidate our principle by an 
example, and by an example that is at our hand. 

There is in the world a school formerly illustrious, now very 
lightly treated :— this school is the French school of the seven- 
teenth century. We would replace it in honor, by recalling 
attention to the qualities that make its glory. 

We have worked w tl n t n y t tate among us the 

philosophy of Descartes nw rth ly a fi ed t the philosophy 
of Locke, because with ta d f t t p sa ase n our view the 
incomparable merit of ub d nating tb to the mind, of 

elevating and ennobling m n S p f a serious and re- 

flective admiration for ou n ti nal t f th nleenth century, 

because, without disguising what is wanting to it, we find in it 
what we prefer to every thing else, grandeur united to good sense 
and reason, simphcity and force, genius of compoBifaon, especially 
that of expression. , 

France, careless of her glory, does not appear to have the least 
notion that she reckons in her annals perhaps the greatest century 
of humanity, that which embraces the greatest number of extra- 
ordinary men of every kind. When, I pray you, have politicians 
like Henry IV., Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, Louis XIV. been seen 
giving eaoh other the hand ? I do not pretend that each of them 
has no rival, even superior?. Alexander, C^sar, Charlemagne, 
perhaps excel them. But Alexander has but a single contempo- 
rary that can be compared with him, his father Philip; C^sar 
cannot even have suspected that Octavius would one day be 
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worthy of him ; Charlemagne is a colossus in a desert ; whilst 
among us these five men succeed each other without an interval, 
press upon each other, and have, tlius to speak, a single soul. 
And by what ofGcers were they served ! Is Cond6 really infeiior 
to AJeiander, Hannibal, and Casar; for among his predecessors 
we must not look for other rivals t "Who among them surpasses 
him in the extent and justness of his conceptions, in quickness of 
sight, in rapidity of manceuvres, in the union of impetuosity and 
firmness, in the double glory of taker ot cities -md gunner of ba(r 
ties! Add that he dealt with generals 1 ke Merci an 1 William, 
that he had under him Turenne and Luxemburg without speak- 
ing of so many other soldiers who were reired in that admirable 
school, and at the hour of reverse still sufBce 1 to save France. 

"What other time, at least among tlip modernfl has seen flour- 
ishing together so many poets of the first order ? "We have, it is 
true, neither Homer, nor Dante, nor Milton, nor even Tasso. 
The epic, with its primitive simplicity, is interdicted us. But in 
the drama we scarcely have equals. It is because dramatic poet- 
ly is the poetry that is adapted to us, moral poetry par exeellewe, 
which represents man with his different passions armed against 
each other, the violent contentions between virtue and crime, the 
freaks of fortune, the lessons of providence, and in a narrow 
compass, too, in which the events press upon each other with- 
out confusion, in which the action rapidly progresses towards the 
crisis that must, reveal what ig most intimate to the heart of the 
personages. 

Let us dare to say what we think, that, in our opinion, jEschy- 
lua, Sophocles, and Euripides, together, do not equal Comeiile ; 
for none of them has known and expressed like him what is of 
all things most truly touching, a great soul at war with itself, 
between a generous passion and duty. Comeiile is the creator 
of a new pathetic unknown to antiquity and to all the moderns 
before him. He disdains to address common and subaltern pas- 
sions ; he does not seek to rouse terror and pity, as demands 
Aristotle, who limits himself to erecting into maxims the practice 
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of the Greeks. Comeille seems to have read Plato, and followed 
his preoepfs : — he addresses a most elevated part of human nature, 
the noblest passion, the one nearest virtue,^ admiration ; and 
from admiration carried to its culmination he draws the most 
powerful effects. Shakspeare, we admit, is superior to Corneille 
in extent and richness of dramatic genius. Entire human nature 
seems at his disposal, and he reproduces the different scenes of 
life in their beauty and deformity, in their grandeur and baseness. 
He excels in painting the terrible ot the gentle passions. Othello 
is jealousy, Lady Macbeth is ambition, as Juliet and Desdemona 
are the immortal names of youthful and unfortunate love. But 
if Comeille has less imagination, he has more soul. Less varied, 
he is more profound. If he does not put upon the stage so many 
different characters, those that he does put on it are the greatest 
that ca.n be offered to humanity. The scenes that he gives are 
leas heart-rending, but at once more delicate and more sublime. 
What is the melancholy of Hamlet, the grief of King Lear, even 
the disdainful intrepidity of Csesar, in comparison with the mag- 
nanimity of Augustus striving to be master of himself as well as 
the universe, in comparison with Chim^ne sacrificing love to 
honor, especially in comparison with Pauline, not suffering even 
at the bottom of her heart an involuntary sigh for the one that 
she must not love? Corneille always confines himself to the 
highest regions. He is by turns Roman and Christian. He is 
the interpreter of heroes, the chanter of virtue, the poet of 
warriors and politicians.' And it must not be forgotten that 
Shakspeare is almost alone in his times, whilst after Corneille 
comes Eacine, who would suffice for the poetical glory of a nation. 
Racine assuredly cannot be compared with Comeille for dramatic 
genius ; he is more the man of letters ; he has not the tragic sonl ; 
he neither loves nor understands politics and war. When he 
imitates Corneille, for example, in Alexander, and even in Mith- 
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ridates, he imitates him badly enough. The scene, so vaunted, 
of Mithridatea exposing his plan of campaign to his sons is a 
morsel of tte finest rhetoric, which cannot he compared with the 
political and militaij scenes of Cinna and Sertorius, especially 
witii that first scene of the Death of Porapey, in which you wit- 
ness a counsel as true, as grand, as profound as ever could have 
heen one of the counsels of Eiehelieu or Mazarin. Racine was 
not born to paint heroes, but he paints admirably man with his 
natural passions, and the most natural as well as the most touch- 
ing of all, love. So he particularly excels in feminine characters. 
For men he has need of being sustained by Tacitus or holy Scrip- 
tnre.' With woman he is at his ease, and he mates them thint 
and speai with perfect truth, set off by exquiste art. Demand of 
him neither Emilie, Cornfilie, nor Pauline; but listen to Andro- 
maque, Monime, Berenice, and Phedre ! There, even in imita- 
ting, he is original, and leaves the ancients very far behind him. 
Who has taught him that charming delivery, those graceful 
troubles, that purity even in feebleness, that melancholy, some- 
times even that depth, with that marvellous language which 
seems the natural accent of woman's heart, } It is continually 
repeated that Racine wrote bettor than Corneille :— say only that 
the two wrote very differently, and like men in very different epochs. 
One has two sovereign qualities, which belong to his own nature 

'Itwonldbeacnrionsand useful study, to compare with Cha original all 
the passages of Britannioua imitBted from Taoitua; in them Eaeine wonld 
almost always be found below his model. I will give a single example. In 
the aceoant of the death of Britannious, Racine thus espressos the different 
effects of the crima on the spectators ; 



Sur les yens de C^sar eomposent leur visage. 
CertBJoly the style is excellent; bntit pales and seems nothing more than 
a very feeljJe sketch in comparison with the rapid amJ sombre pencil -strokes 
of the great Eoman painter : " Trepidatut a circumsedentjbus, diffitgiunt 
imprndenles; at, quibns altiox intelleclns, reaistunt defixi et Neroncm in- 
tnentes." 
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and his times, a naivete and grandeur, the other is not naive, but 
he has too much taste not to he always simple, and he supplies 
the place of grandeur, forever lost, with consummate elegance. 
Comeille speaks the language of statesmen, soldiers, theologians, 
philosophers, and clever women ; of Richelieu, Rohan, Saiiit-Cyran, 
Descartes, and Pascal ; of mother Ang^Iique Amaud and mother 
Madeleine de Saint-Joseph ; the language which Moliere still 
spoke, which Bossuet preserved to his last breath, Racine speaks 
that of Louis XIV. and the womea who were the ornament of 
his court. I suppose that thus spoke Madame, the amiable, 
sprightly, and unfortunate Hemiette; thus wrote the author of 
the PHneesse de Clems and the author of TeUmaque. Or, rather, 
this language is that of Racine himself, of that feeble and tender 
soul, which passed quickly from love to devotion, which uttered 
its complaints in lyric poetry, which was wholly poured out in the 
choruses of Esther and Alkalie, and in the Gantiques SpiritueU; 
that soul, so easy to be moved, that a religious ceremony or a 
representation of Esther at Saint-Cyr touched to tears, that pitied 
the misfortunes of the people, that found in its pity and its char- 
ity the courage to speak one day the truth to Louis XIV., and 
was estinguished by the first breath of disgrace. 

Moliere is, in comparison with Aristophanes, what Corneille is, 
in comparison with Shakspeare. The author of Plulua, the 
Wasps, and the Clouds, has doubtless an imagination, an explo- 
sive buffoonery, a creative power, above all comparison. Moliere 
has not as great poetical conceptions : he has more, perhaps ; he 
has charactei's. His coloring is less brilliant, his graver is more 
penetrating. He has engraved in the memory of men a certain 
number of irregularities and vices which will ever be called 
VAvare (the Miser), le Malade IraaffinaiTe {the ffypoclumdriac), 
lee Femmea Savanles (the Learned Women), le Tartufe (the 
Hypocrite), and Drni, Juan, not to speak of the Misanthrope, a 
piece apart, touching as pleasant, which is not addressed to the 
crowd, and cannot be popular, because it expresses a ridicule rare 
enough, excess in the passion of truth and honor. 
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Of all fabulists, ancient and modern, does any one, even the 
ingenious, the pure, tie elegant PIiEedrus, approach our La Fon- 
taine! He composes his personages, and puts them in action 
with the sliill of Moliere ; he knows how to take on occasion the 
toi e ot Horace and mingle an odo with a fihle he is at once 
the most nane ai i the ni^st lefined of nnter and his art dis- 
appears in its ierj perfection We do not speak 'i the tales, 
first, because we ccndemn the k nd then because La Fontaine 
drsplajs in them qualities more Italian than French a narrative 
full of nature milne and graie but without anj of those pro- 
found tenici melancholy trails, that place among the greatest 
poels of all ti ne the author of the Two Pigeons (De ix Pigeons), 
the Old Vm {1 letUard), anl the Tkrre Yoirg Persons 
{Gem). 

We do not hesitate to put Boileau among these g^reat men. 
He comes after tliem, it is true, but he belongs to their company : 
he comprehends them, loves them, sustains them. It was he, 
who, in 1683, after the School of Women {fEcole des Femmes) 
and long before the Hypocrite (le Tartu/e), and the Misanthrope, 
proclaimed Moliere the master in the art of verse, It was he 
who, in IGII, after the failure of Pkedre, defended the van- 
quisher of Euripides against the successes of Pradon. It was 
he who, in advance of posterity, first put in light what is new 
and entirely original in the plays of Corneille.' He saved the 
pension of the old tragedian by offering the sacrifice of his own. 
Louis XIV. asking him what writer most honored his reign, Boi- 
leau answered, that it was Moliere ; and when the great king in 
his decline persecuted Port-Royal, and wished to lay hands on 
Amaud, he encountered a man of letters, who said to the face of 
the imperious monarb, — " Your Majesty in vain seeks M. Arnaud, 
you are too fortunate to find him." Boileau is somewhat wanting 
in imagination and invention ; but he is great in the energetic 
sentiment of truth and justice ; he carries to the extent of passion 

' Sou tlio letter to rcrr.iult. 
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taate for the beautiful and the honest ; he is a poet hy force of 
soul and good sense. More than once his heart dictated to him 
tlie most pathetic verses : 



And this epitaph of Amaud, so simple and so grand :' 

"At the feet ofthisttltur of struptara gross, 
Lies without pomp, iocloseil in a oolfia vilo, 
Tlie moat learned mortal tliat ever wrote ; 
Amaud, who in grace instriniled by Jeaua Christ, 
Combating for the Church, has, in the Church itself. 
Buffered more than one ontraga and more than one anailiema," ■ 

" Wandaring, poor, banished, pronoribed, perEeoutod ; 
And even by his death their iU-extingnished rage 
Had never left hie sshes in ropoae, 
If God himaelf here by hia holy flock 
From these devouring wolves had not conociJed his boaes." ' 

These are, I think, poeta sufficiently great, and we have m 
of them still : I mean those charming or sublime minds h 



' Aux pieds de oet antel de struetnro grossi^re. 
Git sans pompe, enferm6 dans nne vile hiSre, 
Le plus savant mortel qnl jamais idt^crit; 
Amaud, (jui eur la grSce Inatruit par J^sus-Christ, 
Combattaot pour I'Eglise, a, dans rEglise meme, 
SoufterC plus d'nn outrage et ptns d'un anathema, et 



amais laiaaS bos oaudres en repos, 

ps divoranta n'avait eache lea os. 

3t appear till after the death of Boileau, and they at 



Ho.t.d, Google 



have elevated prose to poetry. Greece alone, in lier most beauti- 
ful days, offers, perhaps, sucli a variety of admirable prose writers. 
"Who can enumerate them ? At first, Rabelais and Montaigne ; 
later, Descartes, Pascal, and Malebranche; La Kochefoucauld and 
La Bruyere ; Eetz and Saint-Simon ; Bourdaloue, Flechier, 
Fenelon, and Bossuet ; add to these so many eminent women, at 
their head Madame de Sevigne ; while Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Buffon are still to come.' 

By what strange diversity could a country, in which the mental 



made." 

' 4tli Series of our works, LirERAnrEi, book i., Pr^aee, p. 8 ; " It is in 
prose, perhaps, tliotourlitararygloryismosteortain. . . . What moderQ 
nation reokona prose wrilers tliut approach Ihoae of onr nation ? The coun- 
try of Shakepeare and Millon does not possess, since Baeon, a single prose 
writer of tlie flrsl order [?] ; that of JJante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Taaso, is 
in vain proud of Maohiavel, whose sound and manly diotion, Uke the thought 
that it expresses, is desUtnto of grandenr. Spain, it ia true, has prodnced 
Cervantes, an admiraUe writer, but he is alone. . . . I'ranee oan easily 
show a list of more than twenty prose writers of genius : Froiasard, Eabelals, 
MoQtiugne, Descartes, Pascal, La Roohofonoanld, MoliSre, Eotz, La Bmj&e, 
Mulebranelie, Bossuet, Fenelon, Fl^ehier, Bonrdaloue, Massitlon, Mme. <le 
S^vigni^, Saint--Siiiu>u, Montesquien, Voltaire, Butfun, J. J. Boussoau ; wltb- 
out speaking of bo many more that would be in the iirat rank everywhere 
else, — Amiot, Calvin, f asquier, D'Aubign^, CbBrron, Balzao, Vaugelas, P^- 
lisEon, Nicole, Floury, Bussi, Siunt-Evreicont, Hine. Je Lafayetts, Mme de 
Maintenon, Fontenelle, Vauvenaigues, Hamillon, Le Sage, Frfivost, Beau- 
marohius, etc. It may be s^d with the OMOteat truth, that French prose is 
without a rival in modern Europe ; and, even in antiquity, snperior to the 
Latin prose, at least in the quanUty and variety of models, it baa no equal 
bnt the Greek prose, in its palmiest da^, in the days of Herodotus and De- 
mosthenes, I do not prelbr Demosthenes to Pascal, and it would be difflcult 
for me to put Plato himself above Bosauet. Plato and Bo t n my 
opinion, are the two greatest masters of human language, with m 1 t d f 
ferences, as well as more than one trait of resemblance ; both d n lily 
speak like the people, with the last degree of simplicity, and at m m nts 
asccndii^ without effort to a poetry as magnilicaDt as that of Ho 
ous and polished to the most obarming delicacy, and by inst t u jest c 
and sublime. Plato, without doubt, has incomparable graces, th up erne 
serenity, and, as it were, the demi-amile of the divine sage. Bos t n 
his ^de, has the pathelje, in which he has no rival bnt the gr t C n ill 
When auch writers are possessed, Is it not a religion to rend th m th 
honor that Is their dne, that of a regular and profound study i" 
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arts were carried to such perfection, remain ordinary in the other 
arts 3 Was the sentiment of the beautiful waotiiig, then, to that 
society so polished, to that magnificent court, to those great lords 
and those great ladies passionately loving luxury aud elegance, 
to that public of the 6lite, enamored of every kind of glory, whose 
enthusiasm defended the Cid against Eichelieu? No; France 
in the seventeenth century was a whole, and produced artists that 
slie can place by the side of her poets, her philosophers, her 
orators, 

But, in order to admire our artists, it is necessary to compre- 
hend them. 

We do not believe that imagination has been less freely im- 
parted to France than to any other nation of Europe. It has 
even had its reign among us. It is fancy that rules in the six- 
teenth century, and inspires the literature and the arts of the 
SenaissaTiee, But a great revolution intervened at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. France at that moment seems 
to pass from youth to virility. Instead of abandoning imagina- 
tion to itself, we apply ourselves from that moment to restrain it 
without destroying it, to moderate it, as the Greeks did by the 
aid of taste ; as in the progress of life and society we learn to re- 
press or conceal what is too individual in character. An end is 
made of the literature of the preceding age. A new poetry, a 
new prose, begin to appear, which, during an entire century, bear 
fruits sufficiently beautiful. Art follows the general movement; 
after having been elegant and graceful, it becomes in its turn 
serious; it no longer aims at originality and extraordinary effects ; 
it neither flashes nor dazzles ; it speaks, above all, to the mind 
and the soul. Hence its good qualities and also its defects. In 
general, it is somewhat wanting in brilliancy and coloring, but it 
is in the highest d^ee expressive. 

Some time since we have changed all that. We have discov- 
ered, somewhat late, Uiat we have not sufficient imagination ; we 
are in tr^ning to acquire it, it is true, at the expense of reason, 
alas ! also at the expense of soul, which is forgotten, repudiated, 
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proscribed. At this moment, color and form are the order of the 
day, in poetry, in painting, in every thing. We are beginning to 
run mad with Spanish painting. Tlie Flemish and Venetian 
schools are gaining ground on the schools of Florence and Rome- 
Rossini equaia Mozart, and GUick will soon seem to us insipid. 

Young artists, who, rightly disgusted with the dry and inani- 
mate manner of David, undertake to renovate French painting, 
who would rob the sun of its heat and splendor, remember that 
of all beings in the world, the greatest is still man, and that what 
is greatest in man is his intelligence, and above all, his heart; 
that it is this heart, tlien, which you must put and develop on 
your canvas. This is the most elevated object of art. In order 
to reach it, do not make yourselves disciples of Flemings, Vene- 
tians, and Spaniards ; ret n h masters of our great 
national school of the sei ee h n y 

We bow with respeclful dm ti bf e the schools of Rome 
and Florence, at once ide. I d 1 ng but, those excepted, we 
maintain that the French h 1 q 1 surpasses all others. 

We prefer neither Murillo, Rubens, Corregio, nor Titian himself 
to Lesueur and Ponssin, because, if the former have an incompara- 
ble hand and color, our two countrymen are much greater in 
thought and expres.sion. 

What 3 destiny was that of Eustache Lesueur!' He was 
born at Paris about 1617, and he never went out of it. Poor 
and humble, he passed his life in the churches and convents 
where he worked. The only sweetness of his sad days, his only 
consolation was his wife ; he loses her, and goes to die, at thirty- 
eight, in that cloister of Chartreus, which his pencil has immor- 
talized. What resemblance at once, and what difference between 
his life and that of Raphael, who also died young, but in the 
midst of pleasures, in honors, and already almost in purple ! Our 
Raphael was not the lover of Fotnarina and the favorite of a 
pope : he was Christian ; he is Christianity in art. 

' Sec the Appkneii, ot the und of tlie volume. 
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Lesueur is i geDiui wholly French, Scarcely having escaped 
trom th*" hands of bimon Vouct he formed himself according to 
the model which he lud m ihi. 6(ul. lie never saw the sky of 
Itily He knew somp fr'j^ments of the antique, some pictures 
tfRiph'iel and the designs thit Pous^in sent him. With these 
fteblp ri"!Ources md gui led by i happy instinct, in less than ten 
)ears he mounted by a cuntmudl progress to the perfection of his 
tilent and expired at the moment when, finally sure of himself, 
he was about to produce new and more admirable master-pieces. 
Follow him from the St. Bruno completed in 1648, through the 
Si. Paul of 1649, to the Vision of St. Benedict in 1651, and to 
the Mases, scarcely finished before his death. Lesueur went on 
adding to his essential qualities which he owed to his own genius, 
and to the national genius, 1 mean composition and expression, 
qualities which he had dreamed o^ or had caught glimpses of. 
His design from day \a day became more pure, without ever 
being that of the Florentine school, and the same is true of his 

In Lesueur every thing is directed towards expression, every 
thing is in the service of the mind, every thing is idea and senti- 
ment. Tliere is no affectation, no mannerism ; there is a pertect 
naivete; his figures sometimes would seem even a little com- 
mon, so natural are they, if a Divine breath did not animate 
them. It must not be forgotten that his favorite subjects do not 
esact a brilliant coloring ; he oftenest retraces scenes mournful 
or austere. But as in Christianity by the side of suffering and 
resignation is faith with hope, so Lesueur joins to the pathetic 
sweetness and grace; and this man charms me at the same time 
that he moves me. 

The works of Lesueur are almost always great wholes that 
demanded profound meditation, and the most flexible talent, in 
order to preserve in them unity of subject, and to ^ve them va- 
riety and harmony. The JSislory of St. Bruno, the founder of 
the order des Chartreuix, is a vast melancholv poem, in which 
are represented the different scenes of monastic life. The ^(.s- 
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tory of St. Martin, and St. Benedict has not come down to us 
entire ; but the two fragments of it that we possess, the Moss of 
St. Martin, and the Vision of St. Benedict, allow us to compare 
that great work with every better thing of the kind that has 
been done in Italy, as, to speak sincerely, the Muses and the Jlis- 
tory of Love, appear to us to equal at least the Famesina. 

In the History of St. Bruno, it is particularly necessary to re- 
mark St. Bruno, prostrated before a crucifix, the saint reading a 
letter of the pope, his death, his apotheosis. Is it possible to 
carry meditation, humiliation, rapture farther ? St. Paul preach- 
ing at Epkeaus reminds one of the School of Athens, by the ex- 
tent of the scene, the employment of architecture, and the skilful 
distribution of groups. In spite of the number of personages, 
and the diversity of episodes, the picture wholly centres in St. 
Paul. He preaches, and upon his words hang those who are 
listening, of every sex, of every age, in the most varied attitudes. 
Id that we behold the grand lines of the Roman school, its de- 
sign full of nobleness and truth at the same time. What charm- 
ing and grave heads 1 "What graceful, bold, and always natural 
movements ! Here, that child with ringlets, full of naive enthu- 
siasm ; there, that old man with bended knees, and hands joined. 
Are not all those beautiful heads, and those draperies, too, worthy 
of Raphael f But the marvel of the picture is the figure of St. 
Paul,' — it is that of the Olympic Jupiter, animated by a new 
spirit. The Mass of St. Martin carries into the soul an impres- 
sion of peace and silence. The Vision of St. Benedict has the 
character of simplicity full of grandeur. A desert, the saint on 
his knees, contemplating his sister, St. Scholastique, who is as- 
cending to heaven, borne up by angels, accompanied by two 
young girls, crowned with flowers, and bearing the palm, the sym- 
bol of virginity. St. Peter and St. Paul show St. Benedict the 
abode whither his sister is going to enjoy eternal peace. A 
slight ray of the sun pierces the cloud. St. Benedict is as it were 
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lifted up from the earth by this ecstatic vision. One scarcely de- 
sires a more lively color, and the expression is divine. Those two 
virgins, a little too tall, perhaps, how beautiful and pure they are ! 
How sweet are those forms ! How grave and gentle are those 
faces! The person of the holy monk, with, ail the mateiial ac- 
cessories, is perfectly natural, for it remains on the earth ; whilst 
his face, where his soul shines forth, is wholly ideal, and already 
in heaven. 

But the chef-d'oeuvre of Lesueur is, in our opinion, the Descent 
from the Cross, or rather the enshrouding of Jesus Christ already 
descended from the cross, whom Joseph of Anmatl ea Nicode- 
mus, and St. John are placing in tlie -^hroul On the Ipft, Mig 
dalen, in tears, ti^ea the fret of Jesus on the n^ht, ire the holy 
women and th 'V g It mp ss hie to tarry the pathetic 
farther and pr b ty Th h ly women placed m t out, 

have each the p rt la gn f Wh 1 one ot them abandons 
herself to desp mm n tut nt nal and thought&l sad 

ness is upon th f f tl m th f the crucified She has 
comprehended the divine benefit ni the rcdrmpt >n of the hum in 
race, and her grief, sustained hy thia thought is calm aid re 
signed. And then what dignit( in that head It m some 
sort, sums up the whule picture and g \cs to it its charitter 
that of a profound and subdued emotion I ha\e seen mtny 
Descents from ike Cross ; I haie se n that of Rubens it \nt 
werp, in which the sanctity of the subject has i^ t were con 
strained the great Flemish painter to jjn sen^hd ty and senti 
ment to color ; none of those pic tmes ha* e touched n e 1 ke that 
of Lesueur. All the pitta of art aie there in the '.et ice ot ex 
pression. The drawmg is st^tre and strong Men the color 
without being bnlhant surpiaaes that of the S/ Brim the 
Mass of St. Martin the St Paul md e\«n that of the T ision 
of St. B&iedict , as if Lesueur had wi bed to biing together in 
it all the powers of his soul ill the icsourccs of his talent 



' TLia picture 1 ai been made for a 
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Now, regard the Muses ■ — other scenes other beauties thu 
same genius. Those aie Pa^an pictures but Christianity is in 
them also, by reason of the adonblt chsistity witli wliii-h Le 
Sueur has clothed them. All critici have tmulou"!!} shown the 
mythological errors into which poor LesuLur iell and they hrf,ve 
not wanted, occasion to deplore that he 1 ad not madp the jour 
ney to Italy and studied ant qiutj mtre But wlo cai have the 
strange idea of searching in Lcsucur for an archeology ? I seek 
and find in him the very genius of painting. Is not that Terp- 
sichore, well or ill named, with a harp a little too strong, it is 
sdd, as if the Muse had no particular gift, in her modest atti- 
tude the symbol of becoming grace ? In that group of three 
Muses, to which one may give what name he pleases, is not the 
one that holds upon her tnees a book of music, who sings or is 
about to smg, the most ravishing creature, a St. Cecilia that 
preludes just before abandoning herself to the intoxication of in- 
spiration ? And in those pictures there is brilliancy and color- 
ing ; the landscape is beautifully lighted, as if Poussin had 
guided the hand of his friend, 

Poussin! What a name I pronounce. If Lesueur is the 
pmnter of sentiment, Poussin is the painter of thought. He ia 
in some sort the philosopher of panting. His pictures are reh- 
^ous or moral lectures that testify a great mind as well as a 
great heart. It is sufficient to recall the Seven Sacraments, the 
Deluge, the Arcadia, the Truth that Time frees from, the Taints 
of Envy, the WiU of Eudamidas, and the Dance of Human 
lAfe. And the style is equal to the conception. Poussin draws 
like a Florentine, composes like a Frenchman, and often equals 
Lesueur in espression ; coloring alone is sometimes wanting to 
him. As well as Racine, he is smitten with the antique beauty, 
and imitates it ; but, like Eacine, he always remains original. 
In place of the naivete and unique charm of Lesueur*he has a 
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severe simplicity, with a correctness tiat never abandons him. 
Remember, too, that he cultivated every kind of paiating. He 
is at once a great historical painter and a great landscape paint- 
er, — he treats religious subjects as well as profane subjects, and 
by turns is inspired by antiquity and the Bible. He lived much 
at Rome, it is true, and died there; but he also worked in 
France, and almost always for France. Scarcely had he become 
known, when Richelieu attracted him to Paris and reta ned him 
there, loading him with honors, and giving him the commission 
of first painter in ordinary to the king, with the general direction 
of all the works of painting, and all the ornaments of thi. royal 
houses. During that sojourn of two years in Paris he made 
the Last Supper {Cene), the St Francois Xavicr, the Truth 
that Time frees prom the Taints of Envy It was also to France, 
to hif. friend M de Chantelou, that from Eome he addressed the 
Insinration of St Paul, as nell as the second series of the 
Seven Saeraments, an immense composition that, for grandeur 
of thought, can lie with the Stajize of Raphael I speak of it 
from the engiavmgs, for the Seve^ Sacramen/s aie no longer in 
France Eternal ehame of the eighteenth century ! It was at 
least necessiry to wrest from the Greeks the pediments of the 
Parthenon, — we, we delivered up to strangers, we sold all those 
monuments of liench genius which Eiohelieu and Mazarin, with 
religious care, had collected Public indignation did not avert 
the act ! And there has not since been found in France a king, 
a statesman, to interdict letting the master-pieces of art that 
honor the nation depart without authorization from the national 
territory !' There has not been found a government which has 
undertaken at least to repurchase those that we have lost, to 
get back again the great works of Poussin, Lesueur, and so many 
others, scattered in Europe, instead of squandering millions to 
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acquire the baboons of Holland, as Louis XIT. said, or Spanish 
canvasses, in truth of an admirable color, but without nobleness 
and moral expression.' I know and I love tlie Dutch pastorals 
and the cows of Potter ; I am not insensible to the sombre and 
ardent c 1 n f Zurb t th bnll t Italian imitations of 

Murillo d \ 1 q b t n fi wh t all that in compari- 

son witl d p IV f ul mp t like the Seven Sacra- 

ments, f mpl th t p f nd p entation of Christian 

rites, a w k f 1 1 gh t f It f tl ntellect and the soul, 
in whicl tl tell tad tl ul Her find an exhaustless 
subject f tudy a d m d at n Tl k God, the graver of 
Pesne h d th m from titude and barbarity. 

Whilst th bid t h 11 y f a great English lord.' 



the lov d th t 1 t f a P fa Stella, have f 

for us f tl f I p n th p ss engravings that ( 

never gr w t d f ntemplat th t very ti 
them, r It m n w d of th genius of our great 

countrjm R d p Uy th ^ i me Unction.' What 
a sublin d t th m t m 1 t j,raceful scene ! One 
would c U t t ju b If m J groups are property 

distribut dntwtl t lad n d attitudes. The drape- 
ries are as admirable as those of a fragment of the PanatMn(m, 
which is in the Louvre. The figures are all beautiful. Beauty 
of figures belongs to sculpture, one is about to say ; — yes, but it 
also belongs to painting, if you have yourself tbe eye of the 
painter, if you have been struct with the expression of those 
postures, those heads, those gestures, and almost those looks ; 
for every thing lives, every thing breathes, even in those engra- 
vings, and if it were the place, we would endeavor to make the 
reader penetrate with us into those secrets of Christian sentiment 
which are also the secrets of art. 



D the Bridgewater Gallery 
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We endeavor to console ourselves for having lost the Seven 
Sacraments, and for not having known how to keep from Eng- 
land and Gfermany so many productions of Poussin, now buried 
in foreign collections/ by going to see at the Louvre what re- 
mains (o us of the great French artist, — thirty pictures produced 
at diiferent epochs of his life, which, for the most part, worthily 
sustain his renown, — the portrait of Poussin, one of the Baccha- 
nals made for Richelieu, Mara and Venus, the Death of Adonis, 
the Jtape of the Sabines,^ Eliezer and Bebeeca, Moses saved from 
th4 Waters, the Infant Jesus on the Knees of the Virgin and St. 
Joseph standing %,' especially the Manna in the Desert, the 
Judgment of Solomon, the Blind Men of Jericho, the Woman 
taken in. Adultery, the Inspiration of St. Paul, the Diogenes, 
the Deluge, the Arcadia. Time has turned the color, which 
was never very brilliant ; but it has not been able to disturb 
what will make them live forever, — the design, the composition, 
and the expression. The Deluge has remained, and m lact will 
always be, the most striking. After so many masters who have 
treated the same subject, Poussin has found the secret of bemg 
original, and more pathetic than his predecessors, in representing 
the solemn moment when the race is about to disappear. There 
are few details ; some dead bodies are floating upon the abyss ; 
a sinister-looking moon has scarcely risen ; a few moments and 
mankind will be no more ; the last mother uselessly extends her 
last child to the last father, who cannot take it, and the serpent 
that has destroyed mankind darts forth triumphant. We try m 
vain to find in the Deluge some signs of a trembling hand : the 

' See the AppBsDn. 

' lu the midst of this sceue of brutal violenoo, everjbody has remarked 
this delioata trait— a Eomao quite joung, almost jovenile, while poBReasing 
himself by force of a yonag girl taking refuge in the arms of her mother, 
aaks her tVom her mother with an tat at once passionate and restrained, la 
order to appreciate this picture, tompare it with that of David in the ensemKs 
and in the detwls. 

* In fact, the 8t. Joseph is tere tho important personage. He governs tha 
whole scene ; he prajB, he ia as it were in ecatasj. 
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sou! that sustained and conducted that hand mates itself felt by 
our soul, and profoundly moves it. Stop at that scene of 
mourning, and almost by its side let your eyes rest upon that 
fresh landscape and upon thoie shepherds th-it surround a tomb 
The most aged, with a knee on tht. ground reads these voids 
graven upon the stone : ISl n ircadia t/o and I dlso lived m 
Arcadia. At the left a shepherd listens with senoui attention 
At the right is a charming group composed of a shepherd in 
the spnng-time of life, and a young girl of ravishing beauty An 
artless admiration is painted on the face of the young peisant 
who loots with happiness on his beautiful companion As for 
her, ber adorable face is not e\ en ve led with the slightest "ihade 
she smiles, her hand resting carelessly upon the shoulder of the 
young man, and she has no appearance of comprehending that 
lecture given to beauty, youth, and love. I confess that, for 
this picture alone, of so touching a philosophy, I would give 
many master-pieces of coloring, all the pastoi-als of Potter, all 
the badinages of Ostade, all the buffooneries of Teniers. 

Lesueur and Poussin, by very different but nearly equal title.s, 
are at the head of our great painting of the seventeenth century. 
After them, what artists again are Claude Lorrain and Philippe 
de Champagne! 

Do you know in Italy or Holland a greater landscape painter 
than Chude ' And seize well his true character. Look at those 
a t a d b autif d sol tud 1 ht d ty tl fit It of 

th un and t 11 n wh tl th sol tud th t tl 
waters th e n unt n th t 1 ^ht, that In — 1 th II 
that n tu e ha a ul nd wh th th se lum n s nd pu e 
honz n d 1 1 ft y u n lunt nl n n fi ble to the 

invisible source of beauty and grace ! Lorram is, above all, the 
painter of light, and his works might be called the history 
of light and all its combinations, in small and great, when 
it is poured out over large plains or breaks in the most varied 
accidents, on land, on waters, in the heavens, in its etemal source. 
The human scenes thrown int« one corner have no other object 
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than to relieve and make appear to advantage the scenes of 
nature by harmony or contrast. In the Village Fete, life, noise, 
movement are in front, — peace and grandeur are at the founda- 
tion of the landscape, and that is truly the picture. The same 
effect is in the Cattle Crossing a Hiver. The landscape placed 
immediately under your eyes has nothing in it very rare, we can 
find such a one anywhere ; but follow the perspective, — it leads 
you across flowering fields, a beautiful river, ruins, mountains 
(hat overlook these ruins, and you lose yourself in infinite distan- 
ces. That Landscape crossed by a river, where a peasant waters 
his herd, means nothing' great at first sight. Contemplate it some 
time, and peace, a sort of meditativeness in nature, a well-gradua- 
ted perspective, will, little by little, gain your heart, and give you 
in that small picture a penetrating charm. The picture called a 
Landscape represents a vast champagne filled with trees, and 
lighted by the rising sun, — in it there is freshness and — already 
— warmth, mystery, and splendor, with skies of the sweetest har- 
mony. A Dance at Sunset expresses the close of a beautiful day. 
One sees in it, one feels in it the decline of the heat of the day ; 
in the foregi'ound are some shepherds and shepherdesses dancing 
by the aide of their flocks.' 

Is it not strange, that Champagne has been put in the Flemish 
school ?' Ho was bom at Brussels, it is true, but he came very 
early to Paris, and his true mast«r was Poussin, who counselled 
him. He devoted his talent to France, lived there, died there, 
and what is dedsive, his manner is wholly French, Will it be 



1, of which we have juat spoken, are iu the 
ire thirteen, whilst the Museum of Madria 
alone possesses almost as many, while there are in England more than fifty, 
and thOBe the moat admirable. See the Appendix. 

^IheJaatNblkeiiftksPietaTeaeit/itbUaliathe GaUery <tf the SbHoind Mu- 
Ktint of the Louvre, 1352, although its author, M. Villot, is eurelj a man of 
ineootestahle knowledge and taatfl, persietB in pladng Champagne in the 
Flemish school. Fu TevaiKhe, a learned foreigner, M. Waagen, claims him 
for the French aohool. Ktinataerke aid Eiiiuller in I'ark, Beriin, 1839, 
p. 6B1. 
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said that he owes to Flanders his color! We respond that this 
quality is balanced by a grave defect that he also owes to Flan- 
ders, the want of ideality in the figures ; and it was from. France 
that he learned how to repair this defect by beauty of moral ex- 
pression. Champagne is inferior to l^sueur and Poussin, but he 
ia of their family. He was, also, of those artists contemporaneous 
with Comeille, simple, poor, virtuous. Christian,' Champagne 
worked both for the convent of the Carmelites in the Rue St. 
Jacques^ that venerable abode of ardent and sublime piety, and 
Port-Eoyal, that place of all others that contained in the smallest 
space the most virtue and genius, so many admirable men and 
women worthy of them. What has become of that famous cru- 
cifix that he painted for the Church of the Carmelites, a master- 
piece of perspective that upon a horizontal plane appeared per- 
pendicular? It perished with the holy house. Theiasi Supper 
(Cene)isaHving picture, on account of the truth of all the figures, 
movements, and postures ; but to my eyes it is blemished by the 
absence of the ideal. I am obliged to say as much of the Repast 
with Simon Ike Fkarinee. The chef-iTceuvre of Champagne is 
the Apparition of St. Gervais and St. Protais to St. Ambrose m 
a Basilica of Milan. All the qualities of French art are seen in 
it, — simplicity and grandeur in composition, with a profound 
expression. On that canvas are only four personages, the two 
martyrs and St, Paul, who presents them to St Ambrose, Those 
font figures fill the temple, lighted above all in the obscurity of 



' Well appreciated by Eiolielieu, he preferred his esteem to hia benefits. 
One dn; when nn envoy of Bichelien enid to bim that he bad only to ask 
freely what ho wished for the advanoement of hia fortune. Champagne re- 
sponded that if M, the Cardinal could make him a more shilfnl punter than he 
WB3, it was the only thmg* that he asked of his Eminence ; but that being im- 
poeaible, he only desired the honor of his good graoes. Felibien, Enireiiens, 
lat edition, 4to., part y,, p, 171 ; and de Piles, AMgi dela Viedet Pantres, 
2d edition, p. 500.— "Aa he had miieb love ibr justice and truth, provided 
ha satisfied what they both demanded, ho easily passed over all the rest," — 
Mcreleye de Pori-Botjal, p. 836. 
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the niglit, by the luminous apparition. The two martyrs are full 
of majesty. St. Ambrose, kneeling and in prayer, is, as it were, 
seized with terwr.' 

Icertainly admire Cliampagne asan historical painter, aad even 
as a landscape painter ; but he is perhaps greatest as a portrait 
painter. In portraits truth and nature are particulaily in their 
place, relieved by coloring, and idealized in proper measure by 
expression. The portraits of Champagne are so many monu- 
ments in which his most illustrious contemporaries will live for- 
ever. Every thing about them is strikingly real, grave, and 
severe, with a penetrating sweetness. Should the records of Port- 
Eoyai be lost, all Port-Eoyal might be found in Champagne. 
Among those portraits we see the inflexible Saint-Cyran,' as well 
as his persecutor, the imperious Richelieu.' We see, too, the 
learned, the intrepid Antoine Amaud, to whom the contempora- 
ries of Dossuet decreed the name of Great;' and Mm-" Angckque 
Amaud, witJi her naive and strong figuip' Among them la 
mother Agnes and the humble daughter of Chimpigne himself; 
sister St. Suzanne.' She has just been miraculously cured, and 
her whole prosti'ated peraon bears still the impress ot » reh^ ot 
suffering. Mother Agnes, kneeling before her, regards her with 
a look of grateful joy. The phee of the scene is a poor cell , a 
wooden cross hanging on the wall, and some straw uhairs, are all 
the ornaments. On the picture is the in-icnption,— CArssfo um 
medico mimirum et corporum, eti There is possessed the 



' See tbe Appebdh- 

' The original is io the Museum of Qreoobla, but see the engraving of 
Morin ■ B6B also that of Daret, after the beautitnl design of Demonetier 

* In tba Muaanm of tho Louvre ; eee aho the ongra^ ing of Monn 

* The original is now in the ChStean of SahW, belonging lo the Marquis of 
Eoue* : see the engraving of Simonneau in Penanlt. The beautilul engra- 
ving of Edelinck was made after a different original, attributed to a nephew 

* The ori^nsl ie also in the poBsesaion of the HatqoiB of Eougfi ; the ad- 
mirable engraving of Van Sohupen roay take its place. 

'IntheMusuum. 
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Christian stoicism of Port-Roya] in its imposing austerity. Add 
to ail ttese portraits that of Champagne ; ' for the painter may 
be put by the side of his personages. 

Had France produced in the seventeenth- century only these 
four great artists, it would be necessary to give an important 
place to the French school ; but she counts many other painters 
of the greatest merit. Among these we may distinguish P. 
Mignard, so much admired in his times, so little known now, and 
so worthy of being known. How have we been able to let fall 
into oblivion the author of the immense fresco of Val-de-gr&ce, 
so celebrated by Moliere, which is perhaps the greatest page of 
painting in the world !' What strikes at first, in this gigantic 
work, is the order and harmony. Then come a thousand charm- 
ing details and innumerable episodes which form themselves im- 
portant compositions. Remark also the brilliant and sweet 
coloring which should at least obtain favor for so many other 
beauties of the first order. Again, it is to the pencil of Mignard 
tliat we owe that ravishing ceiling of a small apai'tment of the 
King at Versailles, a master-piece now destroyed, but of which 
there remains to us a magnificent translation in the beautiful en- 
graving of Gerard Audran. "What profound expression in the 
Plague of ^acus^ B,ndi in the St. Charles giving the Communion 



' In the Museum, and enfrraved bj Gerard Edelinok. 

' La Gloire du Vai-df-Gr6ix, in 4to, 1889, with a frontispieee and vignettes. 
Moli^e there enters into infinite details on all the parts of the art of piiiatiiig 
ajid tho geniuH of Mignard. He pushes eulogy perhaps to the esfent of hy- 
perbole 1 afterwards, hyperbole gave place to the most shameful indifference. 
The fteaeo of the dome of Val-de grace is composed of four rows of figures, 
which rise in a drole from the base to the vertex of the arch. In the upper 
part is tho Trinity, above which is rwsed a resplendent sky. Below the 
Trinity are the celestial powers. Descending a degree, wa see the Vitgio 
and the holy personages of the Old and New Testament. Finally, at the 
lower extremity is Anna of Austria, introduced into paradise by St. Anne 
and St Louis, and these three figures are accompanied by a multittide of 
personages pertaining to the history of France, among whom are distin- 
guished Joan of Arc, Charlemaene, etc. 

' Engraved by Gerard Audran under the name of the Plague of Samd 
{la Feitt de David). What has become of the original? 
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to the Flague-infeeted of Milan! Mignard is recognized as one 
of our best portrait paintei^s : grace, sometimes a little too refined, 
is joined in Lim to sentiment. The French school can also pre- 
sent with pride Valentin, who died young and was so full of 
promise ; Stella, the worthy friend of Poussin, the uncle of Clau- 
dine, Antoinette, and Francoise Stella ; Lahyre, who has so much 
spirit and taste ;' Sebastien Bourdon, so animated and elevated ;" 
the Lenains, who sometimes have the naivete of Lesueur and the 
color of Champagne; Bourguignon, full of fire and enthusiasm; 
Jouvenet, whose composition is so good ;' finally, besides so many 
others, Lebrnu, whom it is now the fashion to treat cavalierly, 
who received from nature, with perhaps an immoderate passion 
for fame, passion for tlie beautiful of every kind, and a talent of 
admirable flexibility,— the true painter of a great king by the 
richness and dignity of his manner, who, like Louis XIV. 
worthily closes the seventeenth century,' 

Since we have spoken somewhat extensively of painting, would 
it not be unjust to pass in silence over engraving, its daughter, 
or its sister? Certainly it is not an art of ordinary importance; 
wehaveescelledinit; we Lave above all carried it to its per- 
fecljon in portraits. Let us be equitable to ourselves. What 
school— and we are not unmindful of those of Marc' Antonio, 
Albert Durer, and Eembrandt— can present such a succession of 
artists of this kind ? Thomas de Leu and Leonard Gautier make 



' See his Laudtcape at Sanssi, and tha Balhei-s (lea Biiigmueu), an agreea- 
ble Boene Bomewlmt blemished by oareless drawing. 

' It would be necesaary to cite all his compositions. In his Hd.y FamUg 
the flgnre of tha Vir^n, withont being peleatjal, admirably esprosaes medi- 
(atioQ and reflection. We lost some dme ago the moat important work of 
S. Bonrdon, the Sept (Euvres de Mit^ricoi-de. See the Appendix. 
' Bee especially his Mdram Uhctioa. 

' The pictnre that is called le Silence, wbich represenls the sleep of the in- 
fant Jasns, is not nnworthy of Pouasin. The head of the infant la of 9Up6I^. 
human power. The BatUei of Alexander, with tlieir defects, are pages of 
history of the highoat order ; and in the Alexander msitmg with Epkettiojt 
.r. .J r, », one knows not which to admire most, the 
16 just expression of the figures. 
9* 
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in some sort the passage from the sixteenth to the seventeenth 
eentuiy. Then come a crowd of men of the most diverse talents, 
— Mdlan, Michel Lasne, Morin, Daret, Huret, Masson, Nanteuil, 
Drevet, Van Sehupen, tlie Poillya, the Edelincks, and the Audians. 
G6raid Edelinck and Nanteuil alone have a popular renown, and 
they merit it by the detieacy, splendor, and charm of their graver. 
But the connoisseurs of elevated taste find at least their rivals in 
engravers, now less admired, because they do not flatter the eye 
so much, but have, perhaps, more truth and vigor. It must also 
be ^id, that the portraits of these two masters have not the 
historic importance of those of their predecessors. The Conde 
of Nanteuil is justly admired ; but if we wish to know the great 
Conde, the conqueror of Eocroy and Lens, we must not demand 
him from Nanteuil, but from Huret, Michel Lasne, and Daret,' 
who designed and engraved him in all h.h force and heroic 
' beauty. Edelinck and Nanteuil himself scarcely knew and re- 
traced the seventeenth century, except at the approach of its 
decline.' Morin and MeSlan were able to see it, and transmit it 
in its glorious youth. Morin is the Cliampagne of engraving : 
he doe* not engrave, he paints. It is he who represents and 
transmits to posterity the illustrious men of the first half of the 
great century— Henry IV., Louis XIH., the de Thous, B^ruUe, 
Jansenius, Saint-Cyran, MariUac, Bentivoglio, Richelieu, Mazarin, 



' It 8661113 that Lesueur Bometimea fiu-Dislied Daret with deaigns. It ib 
indeed to Leaueur that Daret owes the idea and the deaign of his <A^- 
d'au^fi, the portrat of Armand de BonrhoQ, prince de Conti, represented in 
his earliest youth, and in an abhS, ansCained and surrounded by angels of 
different size, forming a oharming composition. The drawing is completely 
pnre, emept some imperfect fore-shortenings. The little angeb that sport 
with the emblems of the future tardhial are full of spirit, and, at the same 

" Eddinot aaw only the reign of Lonis XIV. Nantenil was able to en- 
grave very few of (he great men of the time of Louis XIII., and the regency, 
and in the latter part of their liife ; Mazarin, in his last live or six years ; 
Coud^,growingoldi Turenne,old; Fouciuet and Matthieu Mol^, some years 
beforethefallof the one and the death of the other; and he was loo often ■ 
obliged to waste hla talent upon a erowd of parliamentarians, eodesiastics, 
and obaeuie Suonciers. 
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still young;, and Eetz, when he was only a coadjutor.' Mellan 
had the same advantage. He is the first io dat« of all the en- 
gravers of the seventeentli century, and perhaps is also the most 
expressive. "With a single line, it seems that from his hands 
only shades can spring ; he does not strike at fii'st sight ; but the 
more we regard him, the more he seizes, penetrates, and touches, 
like Lesueur.* 

ChiislJanity, that la to say, the reign of the spirit, is favorable 
to painting, is particularly expressive. Sculpture seems to be a 
pagan art ; for, if it must also contain moral expression, it is al- 
ways under the imperative condition of beauty of form. This is 
the reason why sculpture is as it were natural to antiquity, and 
appeared there with an incomparable splendor, before which 
painting somewhat paled,' whilst among the modems it has been 



eclipsed by painting. 


and has remained very inferior to it, by 


reason f h t m 
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' If I wished to multe any one nequainled with the greetest and most aeg- 
leoted portion of the savenWenlh century, that which Voltaire almtet wholly 
omitted, 1 would set him to collecting the works of Morln. 

' Mellan not only made porlrmts after tlie celebrated punters of his 
time, be is hini^lf the enthor of great and charming compoaitions, many of 
which serve as fronUspieoes to booltfl. I wilhngly call attendon lo that one 
which is at the head of a folia edition of the Intivdw^ioK ila Vie Denote, aad 
to the beautiful Aontispieaes of the writings of Eioholieu, £rom l^e press of 
the Louvre. 

■ This waB the opinion of "Wintelmann at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; it ie onr opinion now, even after all the diaeoveries that have been 
made daring fifty years, tliat may be seen in great part retraced and described 
in the Miiaic real BaTioasco. 

' There was doubtlesa eeulptnrc in the middle age : the innnrnerable fig- 
ures at the portals of our catiiedrals, and tlie statues that are discovered 
every day sufficiently testify it. The imagers of that time certwnly had 
much spirit and imagination ; but, at toast in every thing that wa have Been, 
beauty is absent, and taste wanting. 
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in France, at the Renaissance, with Jean Cousin, Goujon, Ger- 
main Pilon. We maj say that these three artists liave, as it 
were, shared among themselves grandeur and grace i to the first 
belong nobility and force, with profound knowledge;' to the 
other two, an elegance full of charm. Sculpture changes its 
character in the seventeenth century as well as every thing else i 
it no ionger has the same attraction, but it finds moral and reli- 
gious inspiration, which the skilful masters of the Renaissance 
too much lacked. Jean Cousin excepted, is there one of them 
tliat is superior to Jacques Sarazin ? That great artist, now al- 
most forgotten, is at once a disciple of the French school and 
the Italian school, and to the qualities that he borrows from his 
predecessors, he adds a moral eipression, touching and elevated, 
which he owes to the spirit of the new school. He is, in sculp- 
ture, the worthy contemporary of Lesueur and Poussin, of Cor- 
neille, Descartes, and Pascal. He bt-longa entirely to the reign 
of Louis XIII., Richelieu, and Mazarin ; he did not even see that 
of Louis XIV.' Called into France by Richelieu, who had also 
called there Poussin and Champagne, Jacques Saraaa in a few 
years produced a multitude of works of rare elegance and great 
character. What has become of them ? The eighteenth century 
passed over them without regarding them. The barbarians that 
destroyed or scattered them, were arrested before the paintings 
of Lesueur and Poussin, protected by a remnant of admiration : 
whd b k ng the master-pieces of the French chisel, they had 
n u p on f the sacrilege they were committing against art as 
well as th u- ountry. I was at least able to see, some years 
ago at th Museum of French Monuments, collected by the 
p ty t f d of the arts, beautiful parts of a superb mauso- 

' GosndaeoatthBMnseumofVersiulleB thoatataeofFranoial., andsay 
whether any Italian, except tlie author of the Laurent de MedicU, 1»B3 made 
any thing like it See also in the Muse am of the Louvre, the. Maine of Ad- 
miral Chahol^ 

' Sarazin died in 1660, Leaaour in 1655, Fouesin in 1685, Deseftrtea in 
1450, Pascal in 1662, and the genius of Comeille did not estendheyond that 
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leum erected to the memory of Henri de Bourbon, second of the 
name. Prince of CondS, father of the great Cond6, the worthy 
support, the skilful fellow-laborer of Richelieu and Mazann 
This monument was supported by four figures of natuial gran 
deur, — Failh, Prudenee, Justice, Charity. There were four bas 
reliefs in bronze, rppresenting the Triumphs of Benown Time, 
Death, and Eternity. In the Triumph of Death, the artist had 
represented a cert^n number of illustnous modems, among 
whom he had placed himself by the side of Michael Angelo.' 
We can still contemplate in the court of the Louvre, in the pa- 
vilion of the Hiirloge, those caryatides of Sarazin at once so ma- 
jestic and so graceful, which are detached with admirable relief 
and lightness. Have Jean Goujon and Germain Pilon done any 
thing more elegant and lifelike ? Those females breathe, and are 
about to move. Taie the piuns to go a short distance' to visit 
the humble chapel that now occupies the place of that magnifi- 
cent church of the Carmelites, once filied with the paintings of 
Champagne, Stella, Lahire, and Lebrun ; where the voice of 
Bossuet was heard, where Mile, de Lavalli^re and Mme. de Lon- 
gueville were so often seen prostrated, their long hair shorn, and 
their faces bathed in tears. Among the relics that are preserved 
of the past splendor of the holy monastery, consider the nohle 
statue of the kneeling Cardinal de BSmlle. On those meditative 
and penetrating features, in those eyes raised to heaven, breathes 
the soul of that great servant of God, who died at the altar like 
a warrior on the field of honor. He prays God for his dear 

' LoQoir, ifmk dei Momimmis FrantaU, vol. v., p. 87-91, and the Mush 
Beyale ike Monwnents Franviw of 1815, p. 08,99,108,122, and 140. This 
wonderful monnment, erected to Henri da Bourbon, at the expense of his 
old inlendaot Ferrault, president of the Chambre det Gm^Oea, was pUced in 
the Chnroh of the Jeanits, and was wholly in bronze. It mnst not ba ton- 
founded with the other monnment that the Cond^s erected to the same 
prinoe in their family burial-ground at Vallery, near Monlarenu, in Tonne. 
Thia monument la in marble, and by tho hand of Mieliol Augulcr; see the 
deaeription in Lenoir, vol. v., p. 33-35, and especially in the Anauaire de 
VTenrnpovT 184S, p. lT5, ote. 

' EuB d'Enfer, No. 07. 
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Carmelites. That head is perfectly natural, as Champagne 
might have painted it, and has a severe grace that reminds one 
of Lesueur and Poussin.' 

Below Sarazin, the Anguiers are still artists that Italj would 
admire, and to whom there Js wanting, since the great century, 
nothing hut judges worthy of them. These two hrothers covered 
Paris and Prance with the most precious monuments. Look at 
the tomb of Jacques-Auguste de Thou, by Frani^is Angiiier; 
the fece of the great historian is reflective and melancholy, like 
that of a man weary of the spectacle of human things ; and 
nothing is more amiable than the statues of his two wives, Marie 
Barbanqon de Cany, and Gasparde de la Chatre.' The mauso- 
leum of Henri de Montmorency, beheaded at Toulouse in 1632, 
which is still seen at Moulins, in the church of the ancient con- 
vent of the daughters of Sainto-Marie, is an important work of 
the same artist, in which force is manifest, with a little heaviness,' 
To Michel Anguier are attributed the statues of the duke and 
duchess of Tresmes, and that of their illustrious son, Potier, Mar- 
quis of GSvres.* Behold in him tlie intrepid companion of Conde, 



' The Muaenm of the Lonvro poBaasaea only a very smidl number of Sara- 
rin's works, and those of vety litUo impottanea :— ft boat of Pierre Segaier, 
striliingly true, two Btatnetus full of grace, nnd tho email faneml monument 
of Hennequin, Abbi of Bemay, member of Porhoment, who died In lesi, 
whioh ia a chef-iPautiiv of elegance. 

• These three statuea were united in tJie Museum do PetiU-Aaguetine, 
Lenoir, Jf(»es-»wj«rf, ete., p. 94; weknownot why they have been separated; 
JncqueB-Augnste de Thou hua been placed in the Louvre, and his two wives 
at Veramlles. 

' Francois Angnier had made n marble tomb of Cardinal de B^rnlle, which 
was in the oratory of Bue St. Jlorwrl. It woald have been intorasting to 
compare this status with thnt of Saraziu, which is slill at the Carmelitea. 
Fran^oiH ia alao the author of the monument of the Longuevillas, which, 
before the Revolution, was at the Ciilesdns, and was seen in 1815 at the 
mnsenm dee I'tiit-Atiffaiiiiat, Lenoir, Udd,, p. 108 ; it is now in the Louvre. 
It is an obelisk, the four sides of whieU are oovered wiit allegorioai bas- 
reliefs. The pedeatal, also ornameDted with bas-relie£), has fonr female ligureH 
in marble, repreaenfing the cardinal virtuea. 

' Now at VersHillos. Lenoir, p. 97 and 100. See his portrait, pninted by 
Champagne, and engraved by Marin. 
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arrested in his course at tuirty-two years of age before Thionville, 
after the battle of Rocroy, already lieutenant-general, and when 
Cond^ was demanding for him tlie baton of a marshal of France, 
deposited on his tomb ; behold him young, beautiful, brave, like 
his comrades cut down also in the flower of life, Laval, Chatillon, 
La Moussaye. One of the best worts of Michel Anguier is the 
monument of Henri de Chabot, that other companion, that faithful 
friend of Condfi, who by the splendor of his valor, especially by 
the graces of his person, knew how to gain the heart, the fortune, 
and the name of the beautiful Marguerite, the daughter of the 
great Duke ofEohan. The new duke died, still young, in 1665, 
at ttirtj-nine years of age. He is represented lying down, the 
head inclined and supported by an angel ; another angel is at his 
feet The whole is striking, and the details are exquisite. The 
face of Chabot has every beauty, as if to answer to its reputation, 
but the beauty is that of one dying. The body has already the 
languor of death, limguescU morieni, with I know not what an- 
tique grace. This morsel, if the drawing were more severe, would 
rival the Hylag Gladiator, of which it reminds one, which it per- 
haps even imitates.' 

In truth, I ft onder that men now dare speak so lightly of Puget 
and Girardon To Puget qualities of the first order cannot be 
refused He has the fire, the enthusiasm, the fecundity of genius. 
The caryatides of the Hotel de Ville of Toulon, which have been 
brought to the Museum of Paris, attest a powerful chisel. The 
Milan, reminds one of the manner of Michael Angelo ; it is a little 
overstrained, but it cannot be denied that the effect is striking. 



' Group in white marlila which was at the C^lestins, a church near the 
ioiel of Eohan-Chabot in the Flaee Soyale; re-eoUeoted in the Museum da 
PetUs-AagustkiB, Lenoir, ibid., p. 97 ; it is now at Vereaillea. We muKt not 
patB over tbat beantifnt production, (he mausoleuni of Jacques de Souvr^, 
Grand Prior of France, the brother of the beautiful Marchioness da Sable ; 
a mausoleum that came from Saint-Jean de Ijilrau, passed through the Mn- 
ae\imdfsPetits-Augmtiae,ttDAaxiow found in the Louvre. The soulptures 
of the porte S^nl^Denis are also owed to Michel Anguier, as well as the 
admirable bust of Colbert, which ia in the mueenm. 
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Do you want a talent more natural, and still having force and 
elevation ! Take the trouble to search in the Tuileries, in the 
gardens of Versailles, in several churches of Paris, for the scatter- 
ed works of Girardon, here for the mausoleum of the Gondis,^ 
there for that of the Castellans,' that of Louvois,' etc. ; especially 
go to see in the church of the Sorhonne the mausoleum of Riche- 
lieu. The formidable minister is there represented in his last 
momenta, sustained by religion and wept by his country. The 
whole person is of a perfect nobility, and the figure has the fineness, 
the severity, the superior distanction given to it by the pencil of 
Champagne, and the gravers of Morin, Michel Lasne, and Mellan. 
Finally, I do not regard as a vulgar sculptor Coysevox, who, 
under the influence of Lebrun, unfortunately begins the theatrical 
style, who still has the faeilify, movement, and elegance of Lebrun 
himself He reared worthy monuments to Maxana, Colbert, and 
lebrun,' and thus to speak, sowed busts of the illustrious men of 
bis time. For, remark it well, artists then took scarcely any 
arbitrary and fanciful subjects, Tht-y worked upon contempora- 
neous subjects, which, while giving them proper liberty, inspired 
and guided them, and communicated a public interest to their 
works. The French sculpture of the seventeenth century, like 
that of antiquity, is profoundly natural. The churches and the 
monasteries were filled with the statues of those who loved them 
during life, and wished to rest in them after death. Each church 
of Paris was a popular museum. The sumptuous residences of 
the aristocracy — for at that period, there was one in France, like 



' At first nt Notre-Dame, tlie natuml place for the tombs of the Gondia, 
then at tho Auguatine, now at Veraailles. 

' In the Chureh St. Germain dos Pres, 

' At the Capuchins, then at the Augnstins, then at VErsuiUes. 

'' See, on these nionunieDtB, Lenoir, p. 93, 101, 102. That of Mazartn is 
now at tte Lonvre ; that of Coltiert has heen restorad to the Chnroh of St. 
Eastache, and that of Lebnin to the Cbnrth St Nicholas du Chardonnet, as 
well as tlie mausoleum, bo esprcssive but alittle overafrained, of the mother 
of LobrnE, by Tuby, and tho mausoleum of Jerome Bignon, the oelebraled 
Councillor of State, who died in 1656. 
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that of England at the present time — possessed their secular 
tombs, statues, busts, and portraits of eminent mea whose glory 
belonged to the country as well as their own family. On its side, 
the state did not encourage the arts in detail, and, thus to speak, 
in a small way; it gave them a powerful impulse by demanding 
of them important works, by confiding to them vast enterprises. 
All great things were thus mingled together, reciprocally inspired 
and sustained each other. 

One man alone in Europe has left a name in the beautiful art 
that surrounds a chateau or a palace with graceful gardens or 
magnificent parks, — that man is a Frenchman of the seTenteenth 
century, is Le Notre. Le Notre may be reproached with a regu- 
larity that is perhaps excessive, and a little mannerism in details; 
but he has two qualities that compensate for many defects, gran- 
deur and sentiment. He who designed the park of Versailles, 
who to the proper arrangement of parterres, to the movement of 
fountains, to the harmonious sound of waterfalls, to the mysteri- 
ous shades of groves, has known how to add the magic of infinite 
perspective by means of that spacious walk where the view is 
extended over an immense sheet of water to be lost in the limit- 
less distances, — he is a landscape-painter woi'thy of having a place 
by the side of Poussin and Lorrain. 

We had in the middle age our Gothic architecture, like all the 
nations of northern Europe. In the sixteenth century what archi- 
tects were Pierre Lesoot, Jean Bullant, and Philibert Delorme ! 
What charming palaces, what graceful edifices, the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris, Charaboid, and Ecouen ! The seventeenth 
century also had its original architecture, difierent from that of 
the middle age and that of the Renaissance, simple, austere, noble, 
like the poetry of Comeille and, the prose of Descartes. Study 
without scholastic prejudice the Luxembourg of de Drosses,' the 

' Quatrem4ra de QuIdoj, SUtaire delaVUeides Outrages dt phis (Xlibres 
ArchiUctee, vol. ii., p. 145 :— " There oDiild scarcely be tbund in anj connUj 
an easejnllB so ffrand, which offers with ao much unity and regularity an 
aspect at once more varied and piotnrosqae, especially in the fa^acieof the 
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portal of Saint-Gervais, and the great hall of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, by the same architect ; the Palais Cardinal and the Sorhonne 
of Lemercier ;' the cupola of Val-de-Grace by Lemiiet ;* the tri- 
umphal arch of the Porte Saint-Denis by Francois Blondel ; Ver- 
BaiUes, and especially the Invalides, of Mansart.' Consider with 
attention the list edifice, let it make its impression on- your mind 
-md sou! and tou will easily succeed in recognizing in it a paN 
ticular beaut\ It is not a Gothic monument, neither is it an 
almost Pifcan monument of the sixteenth century, — it is modem, 
and also Clinstian ; it is vast with measure, elegant with gravity. 
Contemplate at sunset that cupola reflecting the last rays of day, 
elevating itself gently towards the heavens in a slight and grace- 
ful curve ; cross that imposing esplanade, enter that court admi- 
rably lighted in spite of its covered galleries, bow beneath &e 
dome of that church where Vauban and Turenne eleep, — you 
will not be able to guard yourself from an emotion at once reli- 
gious and military ; you will say to yourself that this is indeed 
&e asylum of warriors wlio have reached the evening of life and 
are prepared for eternity ! 

Since then, what has French architecture become? Once hav- 
ing left tradition and national character, it wanders from imitation 
to imitation, and without comprehending the genius of antiquity, 
it unskilfully reproduces its forms. This bastard arciii lecture, at 
once heavy and mannered, is, little by little, substituted for the 
beautiful architecture of the preceding century, and everywhere 

entrance." Unfortunately this unity has diBappeared, tlianlis Ui Ite con- 
BtruolioQs that have since been added to the primitive work. 

■In order to appreciate the beauty of the Sorbonue, one must stand in tha 
lower part of the great oonrt, and troia that point consider the effeot of the 
Buooeaaive elevation, at first of the other part of the court, then of the differ- 
ent akiries of the portico, tlien of the portico itself, of the church, and, finally, 
of the dome. 

' Quatrem^re de Qniney, IHd., p. SST :— " The onpola of this edifice ia one 
of the finest in Europe." 

' We do not apeak of the colonnade of the Louvra hy Perrault, becanae, 
in spile of its grand q^ualiljea, it b^ins the decline and marks the passage 
from the serions to the academic style, from originality to imilation, from IhB 
Bevaolfleiith eenlary to the eighteenth. 
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effaces the vestigea of the French spirit. Do you wish a striking 
example of it ! Id Paris, near the LuMmbourg, the Condes had 
their kdtel,' magnificent and severe, with a military aspect, as it 
was fitting for the dwelling-place of a family of warriors, and 
within of almost royal splendor. Beneath those lofty ceilings had 
been some time suspended lie Spanish flags taken at Eocroy. In 
those vast saloons had been assembled the elite of the grandest 
society that ever existed. In those beautiful gardens had been 
seen promenading Corneille and Madame de S6vign6, Moliere, 
Boasuet, Boilean, Racine, in the company of the great Conde. 
The oratory had been painted by the hand of Lesuenr." It had 
been easy to repair and preserve the noble habitation. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, a descendant of the Condfis sold 
it to a dismal company to build that palace without character 
and taste which is called the Palais-Bourbon. Almost at the 
same epoch there was a movement made to construct a church to 
the patroness of Paris, to that Genevieve, whose legend is so 
touching and so popular. Was there ever a better chinw for a 
national and Christian monument? It was possible to return to 
the Gothic style and even to the Byzantine stjie Instead of 
that there was made for us an immense Rom^n basilica ol the 
Decline. "Wliat a dwelling for the modest and hoh virgin, so 
dear to the fields that bordered upon Liitoce, whose name is still 
venerated by the poor people who inhabit these quarters ! Be- 
hold the church which has been placed by the side of that of 
Saint-Etienne du Mont, as if to make felt all the differences 
1 Christianity and Paganism! For hero, in spite of a 



' See the engraving of PSrelle. Snuval, vol. ii., p. 66 and p. 181, says that 
&e Jiotel of Condi wbs nuign^^centl^ iuiU, that It was tie iaost magaificeni ^ 

•HolicoofGuilletdeSt. Georges, reoentiy published (see the Appbndix) ■ 
-" Nearly at the satae time the Printeas-dowuger de Conde, Charlotte-Mai^ 
gnerite de Montmorency, mother of the late priaoe, had an oratory pdnted 
byLeeueur in the &Std of CoadL The altar-piece repreBents aJfaticUv 
tiiat of the ceiling a OeMita Glory. Tlie wainecot ia enriched with eevoral 
figurea and with a qnantity of oraamente worked with great .»»«." 
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mktuie of lie most different .tjH il » evident Ih.t tlie Pagan 
stvle p,edomin.tBS. Chri.tian woiAip eannot be natnrelBed in 
thi. p,of.n. ediliee, which has .o man, times clanged ,B dfflB- 
nation. It i. in von to cah it anew Saint-O.nevi^ve.-the revo- 
lutionary name of Panlteon will slick to it.' The ..ghteenlh 
o.nl.,vlr«.l«i the Madeleine no better than Saint-G«,ev,ev.. 
1, vain the beautifol .inner wished to renonnee the jo,. of the 
world and att«!h her«lf to the povertj of Jesn. Christ. She ha. 
been bronght back to the pomp and InxuT that she repnd.at.d ; 
she has been pnt in a rich palace, all shining with gold, wb.ch 
might very well be a temple of Venn., for certainly it has not the 
severe grace of the Pantheon, of which it i. the most vnlgar copy. 
How far we are from the Invalides, from VaWe-Gt«ce, and the 
Sorbonne, so admirably appropriated ta their object, wherein ap- 
pean «) well the hand of the century and the couut.y winch 
reared them ! . . 

While architecture thu. .trays, it is natural that pamtrag 
should sect above every thing color and brilliancy, that sculp- 
ture should apply itself to become Pagan again, that pootry 
itself receding for two centuries, should abjure He worship of 
thought for that of fancy, that it should everywhere go borrow- 
ing images from Spain, Italy, and Germany, that it should run 
after suballem and foreign qualities which it will not attain, and 
abandon the grand qualities of the French genms. 

II will be said that the Christian sentiment wliich animated 
Lesueur and the artists of the seventeenth century is wanting to 
those of ours ; it is eitingnished, and cannot be rekindled. In 
the Unit place, is that very certain? Hative faith is dead, but 
cannot ,e«eotivo faith take it. place ? Christianity is eihaustless ; 
it has infinite resource., and ad mirablo Henibility; there are n 

.Tli, P.«h.» 1. ™ to».t,o. ettle Bt. P..1'. of I.»a», .hick b llselt 
s v,rj .»! ImllUlau cf SI. P.t.,'. d Itoni.. Tli. only mmt .flh. P""'™ 
■ -ts situation on the summit of the MU of St. Genevieve, from which it 
ovriool. th.t part of the town, aud I. .»• on ditont «.. t" ■«■»?•'■- 
S. "isuuc.. ?.t h. It, ph,», the V.l-d.-8*. of I.m.,».r with the dome 
of Lemuel, md juJg. wh.l would h. th. el.* of ..eh an .diilQ. 1 
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fhousand ways of arriving at it and returning to it, because it 
has itself a thousand phases that answer to the most different 
dispositions, to all the wants, to all the mohdltj of the heart. 
What it loses on one side, it gains on another ; and as it has pro- 
duced our civilization, it is called to follow it in all its vicissitudes. 
Either every religion will perish in this world, or Christianity 
wUl endure, for it is not in the power of thought to conceive a 
more perfect religion. Artists of the nineteenth century, do not 
despair of God and yourselves. A superficial philosophy has 
thrown you far from Christianity con^dered in a strict sense ; 
another philosophy can bring you near it agdn hy making you 
see it with another eye. And then, if tlie religious sentiment is 
weakened, are there not other sentimenta that can make the 
heart of man beat, and fecundate genius ? Plato hjs said, that 
heauty is always old and always new. It is superior to all ifs 
foi-ms, it belongs to all countries and all times ; it belongs to all 
beliefs, provided these beliefs be serious and profound, and the 
need be felt of expressing and spreading them. If, then, we 
have not arrived at the boundary assigned to the grandeur of 
France, if we are not beginning to descend into the shade of 
death, if we still truly live, if there remain to us convictions, of 
whatever kind they may be, thereby even rcmaias to ua, oi at 
least may remain to us, what made the glory of oui f ither-,, 
what they did not carry with them to the tomb, nh-it had al- 
ready survived all revolutions, Greece, Rome, the Middle Age, 
what does not belong to any temporary or ephemeral accident, 
what subsists and is conlinnally found in the focus of conscious- 
ness — I mean moral inspiration, immortal as the soul. 

Let us terminate here, and sum up this defence of the national 
art. There are in arts, as well as ia letters and phdosophy, two 
contrary schools. One tends to the ideal in all things,— it seeks, 
it tries to make appear the spirit concealed under the form, at 
once manifested and veiled by nature ; it does not so much wish 
to please the senses and flatter the imagination as to enlarge the 
intellect and move the soul. The other, enamored of nature. 
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stops there and devotes itself to imitation, — its principal object 
is to reproduce reality, movement, life, which are for it the su- 
preme beauty. The France of the seventeenth century, the 
France of Descartes, Corneille, and Bossuet, highly spiritual in 
philosophy, poBtry, and eloquence, was also highly spiritual in 
the arts. The artists of that great epoch participate in its gen- 
eral character, and represent it in their way. It is not true that 
they lacked imagination, more than Pascal and Boasuet lacked 
it. But inasmuch as they do not suffer imagination to usurp 
the dominion that does not belong to it, inasmuch as they sub- 
ject its order, even its impetuosity, to the reign of reason and 
the inspiratjons of the heart, it seems that it is not so strong 
when it is only disciplined and regulated. As we have said, 
they excel in composition, especially in expression. They always 
have a thought, and a moral and elevated thought. For this 
reason they are dear to us, their cause interests us, is in some 
sort our own cause, and so this homage rendered to their mis- 
understood glory naturally crowns these lectures devoted to true 
beauty, that is to say, moral beauty. 

May these lectures he able to make it known, and, above all, 
loved ! May they be able also to inspire some one of you with 
the idea of devoting himself to studies so beautiful, of devoting 
to them his life, and attaching to them his name ! The sweetest 
recompense of a professor who is not too unworthy of that title, 
is to see rapidly following in his footsteps young and noble 
spirits who easily pass him and leave him far behind them.' 

' In the first rank of the intelligent auditors of this course was M. Jouf- 
froj, who already nnder our auspices, had praseoted to the/aouUe des Utlrea, 
in order io obtain the degree of doctor, a thesis on the bean^ful. M. Jouf- 
&oy had onltivaled, with care and particular taaW, the seeiis that our tenoh- 
ing might liave planted in hia mind. But of all Chose who at that epoch or 
later frequented our ieotuiea, no one was hotter fitted to emhraoe the enljre 
domain of beanty or art than the author of the beautiful articles on Eus- 
tache Lesuenr, the Cathedral of Noyon, and the Lonvre. M. TiteC possessee 
ail the knowledge, and, what is more, all the qualities requisite for a judge 
of every kind of beauty, for a worthy historiau of art. I yield to the necea- 
Bity of addressing to him the public petition that ha may not be wanting to 
a vocation so marked and so elevated. 
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LECTUEE XI. 

PRIMAEY NOTIONS OF COMMON SENSK. 

Extent of the qiieslion of the good. — Position of the question aooording to 
the psychological method : What is, in regard to the good, the natural 
hellcf of mankind ?— The nsturid helieta of hnmanitj must not be sought 
in a pretended state of nature. — Stud/ of the sentiments and ideas of men 
in languages, in lite, in consciousness. — IMsinterestedness and devoted- 
neas. — Liberty. — Esteem end contempt. — Respeot. — Admiration and indig- 
nation.— Dignity.— Empire of opinion.— Eidiovile.—Eegiet and repent- 
ance. — Natural and necessary foundations of all justice .—Distinct on be- 
tween fact and right.— Common sonse, true and fhlse philosophy. 

The idea of the true in its developments, comprises psychology, 
logic, tind metaphysics. The idea of the beautiful hegeta what 
is called testhetics. The idea of the good is the whole of ethics. 

It would be forming a false and narrow idea of ethics to con- 
fine them w th 11 the ini.!osure of induidual consoiousTiess 
There are publn, eth ci as well as private ethics and pttbht. 
eth cs erabrice, with the relati ns of men imoUj^ tl tmsehe"! so 
fir IS men the r relations as citizens and as members ot a state 
Ethics e\te( d wherever is found in any dej;ree the idei of the 
good N w where does this ilea man fest itseH moie and 
where do justn-o anl in]ust ce vutue ind crime heroism and 
weakness appear moie openlj thin on the thertre ot uvd hte! 
Moreover, is tliere any thing that has a more decisive influence 
over manners, even of individuals, than the institutions of peoples 
and the constitutions of states ! If the idea of the good goes 
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thus far, it must be followed thither, s£ recently the idea of the 
beautiful has introduced us into the domaia of art. 

Philosophy usurps no foreign power; but it is not disposed fo 
relinquish its right of examination over all the great manifesta- 
tions of human nature. All philosophy that does not terminate 
in ethics, is hardly worthy of the name, and all ethics that do 
not terminate at least in general views on society and govern- 
ment, are powerless ethics, that have neither counsels nor rules 
to give humanity in its most difficult trials. 

It seems that at the point whei'e we have arrived, the meta- 
physics and (esthetics that we have taught evidently involve such 
11 doctrine of morality and not such another, that, accordingly, 
the question of the good, that question so feitile and so vast, is 
for us wholly solved, and that we can deduce, by way of reason- 
ing, the moral theory that is derived from our theoiy of the 
beautiful and our theory of the true. We might do this, per- 
haps, but we will not, Tliis would be abandoning the method 
that we have hitherto followed, that method that proceeds by 
observaljon, and not by deduction, and makes consulting experi- 
ence a law to itself. We do not grow weary of experience. Let 
ns attach ourselves faithfully to the psychological method ; it has 
its delays ; it condemns us to more than one repetition, but it 
places us in the beginning, and a long time retains us at the 
source of all reality, and all light 

The first maxim of the psychological method is this ; True 
philosophy invents nothing, it establishes and describes what is. 
Now here, what is, is the natural and permanent belief of the 
being that we are studying, to wit, man. What is, then, in re- 
lation to the good, the natural and permanent belief of the human 
race ! Such is, in our eyes, the first question. 

With us, in fact, the human race does not take one side, and 
philosophy the other. Philosophy is the interpreter of the 
human race. What the human race thinks and believes, often 
unconsciously, philosophy re-collects, explains, establishes. It is 
the feithful and complete expression of human nature, and human 
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nature is entire in each of us pliilosopliers, and in every other 
man. Among us, it is attained by consciousness ; among otier 
men, it manifests itself in their words and actions. Let us, then, 
interrogaf* the latter and the former ; let ns especially interrogate 
our own consciousness ; let us clearly recognize what the human 
race thinks; we shall then see what should be the office of phi- 
losophy. 

Is there a human language known to us that has not different 
expressions for good and cmI, for just ind unjust? Is there any 
language, in which, hy the side ot the words pleasure, interest, 
utility, happiness, are not also found the words sacrifice, disin- 
terestedness, devotedness, \(rtue ! Do not all languages, as well 
as all nations, speak of liberty duty and right' 

Here, perhaps, some di ci[le ct runliUac r 1 Hehetms will 
ask us whether, in this regard we possess authentic dictionaries 
of the language of savage tnhea.tonnd bj voyagers m the isles 
ofthe ocean? No; but we have not male our philosophic re- 
ligion out ofthe superstitions and prejudices if a cerf'un school 
We absolutely deny that it is ne essary to stndy human nature 
in the famous savage of Aveyron or in the like ot him of the 
isles of the ocean, or the American continent The «a\age state 
otTers us humanity in swaldl ng clothe* thus to speak the germ 
of humanity, but not hnnianity entire The true man is the per 
feet man of his kind; true human nature is human natuie ar 
rived at its development, as true society 11 also perfectel society 
"We do not think it worth the while to asL. a sivage his opnion 
on the Apollo Beivideie neither will we ask him for the ptinei 
pies that constitute the moral nature of man, because in him this 
moral nature is only sketched and not completed. Our great 
philosophy of the seventeenth century was sometimes a little too 
much pleased with hypotheses in which God plays the principal 
part, and crushes human liberty,' The philosophy of the eigh- 



' See 2d Series, vol. ii., lect. 11 and 12 ; 4th Series, vol. ii., last pages 
Jafqaelms Faecal, aaiihi Segments of the Cartesian FUbsi^lty, p. 4fl9. 
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t«entli century threw itself into the opposite extreme; it had re- 
course to hypotheses of a totally different character, among others, 
to a pretended natural state, whence it undertook, with infinite 
pains, to draw society and man as wo now see them. Rousseau 
plunged into the forests, in order to find there the model of lib- 
erty and equality. That is the commencement of his politics. 
But wait a little, and soon you will see the apostle of the natural 
state, driven, by a necessary inconsequence, from one excess to an 
opposite excess, instead of the sweets of savage liberty, proposing 
to us the Contrat Social and Lacedemone. Condillac' studies 
tte human mind in a statue whose senses enter into exercise un- 
der the magic wand of a systematic analysis, and are developed 
in the measure and progress that are convenient to him. The 
statue successively acquires our five senses, but there is one thing 
that it does not acquire, that is, a mind lite the human mind, 
and a soul like ours. And this was what was then called the 
experimental method ! Let us leave there all those hypotheses. 
In order to understand reality, let us study it, and not imagine it 
Let us take humanity as it is incontestably shown to us in its 
actual characters, and not as it may have been in a primitive, 
purely hypothetical state, in those unformed lineaments or that 
degradation which is called the savage state. In that, without 
doubt, may be found signs or muvenirs of humanity, and, if this 
were the pica, we might, in our turn, examine the recitals of 
voyages, and find, even in that darkness of infancy or decrepitude, 
admirable flashes of light, noble instincts, which already appear, 
or still subsist, presaging or recalling humanity. But, for the 
sake of exactness of method and true analysis, we turn our eyes 
from infancy and the savage state, in order to direct them towards 
the being who is the sole object of our studies, the actual man, 
the real and completed man. , 

Do you know a language, a people, which does not possess 
the word disinterested virtue ? Who is especially called an hon- 

' Ist Series, vol. Hi., lectures 2 and 3, GondiUiu:. 
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est man ? Is it the skilful calculator, devotjng himself to making 
his own affairs the best possible, or he who, under all circum- 
staocea, is disposed to observe justice against his apparent or 
real interest ? Take away the idea that an honest man is capa- 
ble, to a certain degree, of resisting the attractions of personal 
interest, and of making some sacrifices for opinion, for propriety, 
for that which is or appears honest, and you take away the 
foundation of that title of honest man, even in the most ordinary 
sense. That disposition to prefer what is good to our pleasure, 
to our personal utility, in a word, to interest — that disposition 
more or less strong, more or Jess constant, more or less tested, 
i the different degrees of virtue. A man who carries 
s devotion, is called a hero, let bun be 
concealed in the humblest condition, or placed on a public stage. 
There is devotedness in obscure as well as in exalted stations. 
There are heroes of probity, of honor, of loyalty, in the relations 
of ordinary life, as well as heroes of courage and patriotism in 
the counsels of peoples and at the head of armies. All these 
names, with their meaning well recognized, are in all languages, 
and constitute a certain and universal fact. We may explain this 
fact, but on one imperative condition, that in explaining we do 
not destroy it. Now, is the idea and the word disinterestedness 
explamed to us by reducing disinterestedness to interest ? This 
is what common sense invincibly repels. 

Poets have no system, — they address themselves to men as 
they really are, in order to produce in them certain effects. Is 
it skilful selfishness or disinterested virtue that poets celebrate ? 
Do they demand our applause for the success of fortunate ad- 
dress, or for the voluntary sacrifices of virtue ? The poet knows 
that there is at the foundation of the human sou! I know not 
what marvellous power of disinterestedness and devotedness. 
In addressing himself to this instinct of the heart, he is sure of 
awakening a sublime echo, of opening every source of the pa- 
thetic. 

Consult the annals of the human race, and you will find in 
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them man everywhere, and more and more, claiming his liherty. 
This word hberty is as old as man himself. What then ! Men 
■wish to be free, and man himself should not he free ! The word 
nevertheless exists with the most determined signification. It 
signifies that man believes himself a free being, not only animated 
and sensible, but endowed with will, a will that belongs to him, 
that consequently cannot admit over itself the tyranny of another 
will which would make, in regard to him, the office of fatality, 
even were it that of the most beneficent fatality. Do you sup- 
pose that the word liberty could ever have been formed, if the 
thmg Itself did not exist" None but a free being could possess 
the idea of libertj Will it be said that the liberty of man is 
only an illusion ' The wishes of the human race are then the 
most inexplicable extravagance. In denying the essential dis- 
tinction between liberty and fatality, we contradict all languages 
and all received notions ; we have, it is true, the advantage of 
ab'iohing tyiants, hut we degrade heroes. They have, then, 
fought and died for a chimei-a ! 

All languages contain the words esteem and contempt. To 
esteem, to despise,~these are universal expressions, certain phe- 
nomena, from which an impartial analysis can draw the highest 
notions. Can we despise a being who, in his acta, should not be 
free, a being who should not know the good, and should not feel 
hunself obligated to fulfil it ? Suppose that the good is not 
essentially different from the evil, suppose that there is in the 
world only interest more or less well understood, that there is 
no real duty, and that man is not essentially a free being, — it is 
impossible to explain rationally the word contempt. It is the 
same with the word esteem. 

Esteem is a fact which, faithfully expressed, contains a com- 
plete philosophy as solid as generous, Est«em has two certain 
characters : 1st, It is a disinterested sentiment in the soul of him 
who feels it ; 2d, It is applied only to disinterested acts. We 
do not esteem at will, and because it is our interest to esteem. 
Neither do we esteem an action or a person because they have 
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been successful Success foitun^te cal «htion may make us 
enued it do s not Vnng esteem which has another prce 

Este m m a certain dpgiee and under Lertain cucum tances 
IS respect -respect a holj and sicred ^oid which the most 
subt !e ot the loosest analysis y. dl ne^ er de^-rade to eypre^^mg a 
wntiment that is related to ourselves and is appUed to actions 
ciowii d by fortune 

Take aga n these two wcid-, these two facts analosrous to the 
fir^t tw-. dmiraUon and ndi„nation Fsteem and contempt 
ire rather judgments md gnat on and admiration are sentiment' 
but sentiments that pertnn to int Uigence and envelop a judg 

Admrifion i= an essentull) d ^interested sentiment See 
whethei there is any interest n the y,o Id that has the power to 
gi-ve jou adm rati n for any th nff or any persoi It jou were 
1 iterested you rai^ht feign admiration but you would not feel it 
A tyrant w th death m his hand may constrain tou to appear 
to admire but not to admne m reality Even affectnn does not 
determine admiration; whilst a heroic trait eien in an enemy, 
compels you to admire. 

The phenomenon opposed to admiration is indignation. In- 
diffnatioTi is no m>re angfr than admiration is desire. Anger is 
wholly personal Indignation 11 never direitly related to us ; it 
may have birth m the midst of circumstances wherein we are 
engaged, but the founUtion and the dominant character of the 
phenomenon in itself is to he lisintereated Indignation is in its 
nature generous. If I am a victim of an injustice, I may feel at 
once anger an 1 indignation anger against him that injures me, 
indignation towards him who is unjust to one of his fellow-men. 
We may be indignant towards ourselves, we are indignant 
towards every thing that wounds the sentiment of just ce Indig- 
nation covers a judgment the ludgmint that he who commits 
such or such in action whether against n or even tor us, does 
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an action uowortliy, contrary to our dignity, to hia own dignity, 
to human dignity. Tko injury sustained is not the measure of 
indignation, as the advantage received is not that of admiration. 
We felicitate ourselves on possessing or having acquired a usefiil 
thing; but we never admire, on that account, either ou^elves or 
the thing that we have just acquired, So we repel the stone that 
wounds «s, we do not feel indignant towards it. 

Admiration elevates and ennobles the soul. The genei'ous 
parts of human nature are disengaged and exalted in presence of, 
and as it were in contact with, the image of the good. This is 
the reason why admiration is already by iUelf so beneficent, even 
should it be deceived in its object. Indignation is the result of 
these same generous parte of the soul, which, wounded by injus- 
tice, are highly roused and protest in the name of offended human 
dignity. 

Look at men in action, and you will see them imposing upon 
themselves great sacrifices in order to conquer the suffrages of 
their fellows. The empire of opinion is immense, — vanity alone 
does not explain it; it doubtless also pertains to vanity, but it 
has deeper and better roots. We judge that other men are, like 
US, sensible to good and evil, that they distinguish between virtue 
and vice, that they are capable of being indignant and admiring, 
of esteeming and respecting, as well as despising. This power is 
in us, we have consciousness of it, we know that other men 
possess it as well as we, and it is this power that frightens us. 
Opinion is our own consciousness transferred to the public, and 
there disengaged from all cora]>laisance and armed with an inflex- 
ible severity. To the remotse in our own hearts, responds the 
shame in that second soul which we have made ourselves, and is 
called public opinion. We must not be astonished at the sweets 
of popularity. We are more sure of having done well, when to 
the t^-stimony of our consciousness we are able to join that of the 
consciunsneas of our fellow-men. There is only one thing that 
can sustiin us against opinion, and even place us above it : it is 
tie firm and sure testimony of onr consciousness, because, in fine, 
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the public and the whole human race are compelled to judge us 
according to appearance, whilst wo judge ourselves infallibly and 
by the most certain of all knowledge. 

Kidicule is the fear of opinion in small things. The force of 
ridicule is wholly in the supposition that there is a common taste, 
a common type of what is proper, that directs men in their judg- 
ments, and even in their pleasantries, which in their way are also 
judgments. "Without this supposition, ridicule fells of itself, and 
pleasantry loses its sting. But it is immortal, as well as the dis- 
tinction between good and evil, between the beautiful and the 
ugly, between what la proper and what is improper. 

When we have not succeeded in any measure undertaken for 
our interest ind piosperity, we experience a sentiment of pain 
that IS called regret. But we do not confound regret with that 
other sentiment that rises in the soul when we are conscious of 
having done something morally bad. This sentiment is also a 
pain, but of quite a different nature, — it is remorse, repentance. 
That fte have lost in play, for example, is disagreeable to us ; but 
1^ in gaming, we have the consciousness of having deceived our 
adversary, we experience a very different sentiment. 

We might prolong and vary these examples. We have said 
enough to be entitled to conclude that human language and the 
sentiments that it expresses are inexplicable, if we do not admit 
the essential distinction between good and evil, between virtue 
and crime, crime founded on interest, virtue founded on disinter- 
estedness. 

Disturb this distinction, and you disturb human life and entire 
society. Permit me to take an extreme, tragic, and terrible ex- 
ample. Ilere is a man that has just been judged. He has been 
condemned to death, and is about to be executed — to be deprived 
of life. And why ? Place yourself in the system that does not 
admit the essential distinction between good and evil, and ponder 
on what is stupidly atrocious in this act of human justice. What 
has the condemned done ? Evidentiy a thing indifferent in itself. 
For if there is no other outward distinction than that of pleasure 
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and pain, I defy any one to qualify any human action, wLatever 
it may be, as criminal, without tlie most absurd incon3ec[uence. 
But this thing, indifferent in itself, a certain number of men, called 
legislators, have declared to be a crime. Tliis purely arbitrary 
decSaration has found no echo in the heart of this man. He has 
not been able to feel the justice of it, since there is nothing in 
itself just. He has therefoi'e done, without remorse, what this 
declaration arbitrarily interdicted. The court proceeds to prove 
to him that he has not succeeded, but not that he has done con- 
trary to justice, for there is no justice. I maintain that every 
condemnation, be it to death, or to any punishment whatever, 
imperatively supposes, in order to be any thing else than a repres- 
sion of violence by violence, the four following points : — 1st, That 
there is an essential distinction between good and evil, justice and 
injustice, and that to this distinction is attached, for every intelli- 
gent and free being, the obligation of conforming to good and 
justice ; 2d, That man is an intelligent and free being, capable of 
comprehending this distinction, and the obligation that accompa- 
nies it, and of adhering to it naturally, independently of ail con- 
vention, and every positive law; capable also of resisting the 
temptations that bear him towards evil and injustice, and of ful- 
filling the sacred law of natural justice; 3d, That every act 
contrary to justice deserves to be repressed by force, and even 
punished in reparation of the fault committed, and independently 
too of all law and all convention ; 4tii, That man naturally recog- 
nizes the distinction between the merit and demerit of actions, aa 
he recognizes the distinction between the just and the unjnst, and 
knows that every penalty applied to an unjust act is ifself most 
strictly just. 

Such are the foundations of that power of judging and punish- 
ing which is entire society. Society has not made those princi- 
ples for its own use ; they are much anterior to it, they are 
contemporaneous with thought and the soul, and upon these resls 
Bodety, with its laws and its institutions. Laws are legitimate 
by their relation to these eternal laws. The surest power of in- 
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Btdtutions resides in the respect that these principles bear with 
them and extend to every thing that participates in'them. Edu- 
cation develops them, it does not create them. They direct the 
legislator who makes the laiv, and the judge who applies it. 
They are present to the accused hrought before the tribunal, they 
inspire eveiy just sentence, they give it authority in the soul of 
the condemned, and in that of the spectator, and they consecrate 
the employment of force necessary for his execution. Take away 
a single one of these principles, and all human justice is ovei^ 
thrown, no longer is there any thing but a mass of arbitrary con- 
ventions which no one in conscience is bound to respect, which 
may be violated without remorse, which are sustained only hy 
the display of extreme punishments. The decisions of such a 
justice are not true judgments, but acts of force, and civil society 
is only an arena where men contend with each other without 
duties and rights, without any other object than that of pro- 
curing for themselves the greatest possible amount of enjoyment, 
ofprocuring it by conquest and preserving it by force or cunning, 
save throwing over all that the cloak of hypocriticaj laws. 

It is true, such ia the aspect under which skepticism mates us 
consider society and human justice, driving us through despair 
to revolt and disorder, and bringing us back through despair 
again to quite another yoke than that of reason and virtue, to 
that regulated disorder which is called despotism. The spectacle 
of human things, viewed coolly, and without the spirit of system, 
is, thank God, less sombre. "Without doubt, society and human 
justice have still many imperfections which time discovei's and 
corrects; but it may be said, that in general they rest on truth 
and natural equity. The proof of it is, that society everywhere 
subsists, and is even developed. Moreover, facta, were they such 
as the melancholy pen of a Pascal or a Rousseau represent them 
to be, facts are not all, — before facts is right ; and this idea of 
right alone, if it is real, suffices to overturn an abasing system, 
and save human dignity. Now, ia the idea of right a chimera! 
I again appeal to languages, to individual consciousness, to the 
10* 
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human race, — is it not true that fact is everywhere distinguished 
from right, fact which too often, perhap, but not always, as it is 
said, is opposed to right ; and right that subdues and rules fact, 
or protests against it! What word is it that restrains most in 
human societies ? Is it not that of right ? Look for a language 
that does not contain it. On all sides, society is bristhng with 
rights. There is even a distinction made between natural right 
and positive right, between what is legal and what is equitable. 
It is proclaimed that force should be in the service of right, and 
not right at the mercy of force. The triumphs of force, wherever 
we perceive them, either under our eyes, or by the aid of history 
in bygone centuries, or by favor of universal publicity beyond the 
ocean, and in foreign continents, rouse indignation in the disin- 
terested spectator or reader. On the contrary, he who inscribes 
on his banner the name of right, by that alone interests us ; the 
cause of right, or what we suppose to be the cause of right, is for 
us the cause of humanity. It is also a fact, and an incontestable 
fact, that in the eyes of man fact is not every thing, and that the 
idea of right is a universal idea, graven in shining and inefface- 
able characters, if not in the visible world, at least in tliat of 
thought and the soul ; concerning that is the question ; it is also 
that which in the long run reforms and governs the other. 

Individual consciousness, conceived and transferred to the en- 
tire species, is called common sense. It is common sense that 
has made, that sustains, that develops languages, natural and per- 
manent beliefe, society and its fundamental institutions. Gram- 
marians have not invented languages, nor legislator societies, nor 
philosophers general beliefs. Ail these things have not been 
personally done, but by the whole world,— by the genius of hu- 
manity. 

Common sense is deposited in its works. All languages, and 
all human institutions contain the ideas and the sentiments that 
we have just called to mind and described, and especially the 
distinction between good and evil, between justice and injustice, 
between free will and desire, between duty and interest, between 
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virtue and happiDGss, with the profoundly rooted helief that hap- 
piness is a recompense due to virtue, and that crime in itself 
deserves to be punished, and calls for the reparation of a just 
Euffei'ing. 

These things are attested hy the words and actions of men. 
Such are the sincere and impartial, but somewhat confused, some- 
what gross notions of common sense. 

Here begins the part of philosophy. It has before it two dif- 
ferent routes ; it can do one of two things : either accept the 
notions of common sense, elucidate them, thereby develop and 
increase thera, and, by faithfully expressing them, fortify the nat- 
ural beliefs of humanity ; or, preoccupied with such or such a 
principle, impose it upon the natural data of common sense, ad- 
mit those that agree with this principle, artificially bend the others 
to these, or openly deny them ; this is what is called mating a 
system. 

Philosophic systems are not philosophy ; they try to realize 
the idea of it, as civil institutions try to realize that of justice, as 
the arts express in their way infinite heauty, as the sciences pur- 
sue universal science. Philosophic systems are necessarily very 
imperfect, otherwise there never would have been two systems in 
the world. Fortunate are those th'it gj on dtmg- giod that ex- 
pand in the minds and souls of mpn with some innocent errors, 
the sacred love of the true, the beaititul and the gcod' But 
philosophic systems follow their timea mui-h more than they di- 
rect thera ; they receive their spint irom the h'^nds of their age. 
Transferred to France towards the dose of the regency and under 
the reign of Louis XV., the philosophy of Locke gave birth there 
to a celebrated school, which for a long time governed and still 
subsists among us, protected by ancient habits, but in radical op- 
position to our new institutions and our new wants, "Sprung from 
the bosom of tempests, nouriihed in the cradle of a revolution, 
brought up under the bad discipline of the genius of ww the 
nineteenth century cannot recognize its image and find its inttmcts 
in a philosophy born under the infiuence of the voluptuous refine- 
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laents of Versailles, adinirablj fitted for the decrepitude of an 
arbitrary nionaTcLy, but not for the laborious life of a young lib- 
erty surrounded with perils. As for us, after having combated 
the philosophy of sensation in the metaphysics which it substi- 
tuted for Cai-lesianism, ajid in the deplorable lesthetiea, now too 
accredited, under which succumbed our great national art of the 
sevente«nth century, we do not hesitate to combat it again in the 
ethics that were its necessary product, the ethics of interest. 

The exposition and refutation of these pretended ethics will be 
the subject of the next lecture. 
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THE ETHICS OF INTEREST.' 

Expowtjon of tha ctoctrine of lotereBt.— What there is of trnth in this doc- 
trine.— Its defects, let, It confonods liberty and desire, and thereby 
ttbolishas liberty, ad. It cannot eiplsin the fundamentttl diatlnotioQ be- 
twflfln gooii and evil. Sd. It cannot espUIii ohligation and dnty. 4th. 
Nor riglit. 6th. Nor the priiiciple of merit aiid demerit.— Consequenoea 
of the etbioe of intarest : tliat they cannot admit a providenoo, and load t« 
dospotiam. 

The philosophy of sensation, setting out from a single fact, 
agreeable or painful sensation, necessarily arrives in ethics at a 
single principle, — interest. The whole of the system may be 
explained as follows : 

Man is sensible to pleasure and pain : he shuns the one and 
seeks the other. That is his first instinct, and this instinct will 
never abandon him. Pleasure may change so far as its object is 
concerned, and be diversified in a thousand ways ; but whatever 
fomi it takes, — physical pleasure, intellectual pleasure, moral 
pleasure, it is always pleasure that man pursues. 

The agreeable generalized is the useful ; and the greatest pos- 
able sum of pleasure, whatever it may be, no longer concentrated 
within such or such an instant, but distributed over a certain ex- 
tent of duration, i 



' On the ethics of interest, to tliis lecture may be joined those of vol. iii. 
of the let Seriea, on the doctrine of Helvetins and St. Lambert. 

1 The word honTieur, which has no exact English equivalent, which M. 
Cousin nses in hja ethical discussions in the preiMse aenae of the definition 
^ven ahovo, wb have nometimea translated happiness, sometimes good for- 
tune, sometimes prosperity, sometimes fortune. When one has in mind 
the thing, he will not he troubled by the more or leas exact word that indi- 
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Happiness, like pleasure, is relative to him who experiences it ; 
it is essentially personal. Ourselves, and ourselves alone we 
love, in loving pleasure and happiness. 

Interest is that which prompts us to seek in every thing our 
pleasure and our happiness. 

If happiness is the sole end of life, interest is the sole motive 
of all our actions. 

Man is only sensible to his interest, hut he understands it well 
or i!l. Much art is necessary in order to be happy. We are 
not ready to give ourselves up to all the pleasures that are offered 
on the highway of life, without examining whether these pleasures 
do not conceal many a pain. Present pleasure is' not every 
thing, — it is necessary to take thought for the future ; it is 
necessary to know how to renounce joys that may bring regret, 
and sacrifice pleasure to happiness, that is to say, to pleasure 
still, hut pleasure more enduring and less intoxicating. The 
pleasures of the body are not the only ones, — there are other 
pleasures, those of mind, even those of opinion : the sage tem- 
pers them by each other. 

The ethics of interest are nothing else than the ethics of per- 
fected pleasure, substituting happiness for pleasure, the useful 
for the agreeable, prudence for passion. It admits, like the 
human race, the words good and evil, virtue and vice, merit 
■ and demerit, punishment and reward, but it explains them in its 
own way. The good is that which in the eyes of reason is con- 
formed to our true interest , evil is that which is conti^ry to our 
true interest. Virtue is that wisdom which knows bow to resist 
the enticement of passions, discerns what is truly useful, and 
surely proceeds to happiness Vice is that aberration of mind 
and character that sacrifices happiness to pleasures without du 
ration or full of dangers, Ment and dement, punishment and 



oatesit;— all langnage, at best, is only eymbihc, it J 
lo thought ns the forms of nature do to the laws thi 
them. The true reader never mietakes llie symbol fa 
the ahadow for the reality. 
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reward, are the consequences of virtue and vice : — for not know- 
ing how to seek happiness by the road of wisdom, we are pun- 
ished by not attaining it. The ethics of interest do not pretend 
to destroy any of th& duties consecrated by public opinion ; it 
establishes that all are conformed to oui- personal interest, and it 
is thereby that they are duUes. To do good to men is the surest 
means of making them do good to us ; and it is also the means 
of acqu n m h g d iv and their sympathy,— 

alway ag b a d u U nterestedncss itself has 

its exp a n D uh n disinterestedness in the 

vulga d h y a real sacrifice of self, 

which bdb ishsafieof present interest to 

futur m g d n paa on to a nobler and more 

delica p u S n m nders to himself a bad 

accou p u h h pur u s, and in fault of seeing 

clearly mto his own heart, m\enta that chimera of disinterested- 
ness of which human nature is incapable, which it cannot even 
comprehend. 

It will be conceded that this explanation of the ethics of inter- 
est is not overcharged, that it is faithful. 

We go further, — we acknowledga that these ethics are an ex- 
treme, but, up to a certain point, a legitimate reaction against 
the excessive rigor of stoical ethics, especially ascetic ethics that 
smother sensibility instead of regulating it, and, in order to save 
the soul from passions, demands of it a sacrifice of all the pas- 
sions of nature that resembles a suicide. 

Man was not made to be a sublime slave, lite Epictetus, em- 
ployed in supporting bad fortune well without trying to surmount 
it, nor, like the author of the Imitation, the angelic inhabitant of 
a cloister, calling for death as a fortunate deliverance, and antici- 
pating it, as far as in Mm hes, by continual penitence and in 
mute adoration. The love of pleasure, even the passions, have a 
place among the needs of humanity. Suppress the passions, and 
it is true there is no more excess ; neither is there any mainspring 
of action,— without winds the vessel no longer proceeds, and soon 
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sinks in the deep. Suppose a being tliat lacks love of self, the 
instinct of preservation, the horror of suffering, especially the 
horror of death, who has neither the love of pleasure nor the love 
of happiness, in a word, destitute of all personal interest, — such 
a being will not long resist the innumerable causes of destruction 
that surround and "besiege him ; he will not remain a day. Never 
can a single family, nor the least society be formed or maintained. 
He who has made man has not confided the care of his work to 
virtue alone, to devotedness and sublime charity, — he has willed 
that the duration and development of the race and human so- 
ciety should he placed upon simpler and surer foundations ; and 
this is the reason why he has given to man the love of self, the 
instinct of preservation, the taste of pleasure and happiness, the 
passions that animate life, hope and fear, love, ambition, personal 
iitt«rest, in fine, a powerful, permanent, universal motive that 
urges us on to continually ameliorate our condition upon the 
earth. 

So we do not contest with the ethics of interest the reality of 
their principle, — we are convinced that this principle exists, that 
it has a right to be. The only question that we raise is the fol- 
lowing :— The principle of interest is true in itself but are there 
not other piinciples quite as true, quite as real ? Man seeks pleas- 
ure and happiness, but are there not in him other needs, other 
sentiments, as powerful, as vital ? The first and universal prin- 
ciple of human life is the need of the individual to preserve him- 
self; but would this principle suffice to support human life and 
society entire and as we behold it ? 

Just as the existence of the body does not hinder that of the 
soul, and reciprocally, so in the ample bosom of humanity and 
the profound designs of divine Providence, the principles that 
difler most do not exclude each other. 

The philosophy of sensation continually appeals to experience. 
We also invoke experience; and it is experience that has given 
us certain facta mentioned in the preceding lecture, which consti- 
tute the primary notions of common sense. We admit the facts 
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that serve as a foundation for the system of interest, and reject 
the system. The facts are true in their proper bearing,—- the sys- 
tem is false in attributing to them an excessive, limitless bearing ; 
and it is false again in denying other facts quite as incontestable. 
A sound philosophy holds for its primary law to collect all real 
facts and respect the real differences that also distinguish them. 
What it pursues before all, is not unity, but truth.' Now the 
ethics of interest mutilate truth, — they choose among facts those 
that agree with them, and reject all the others, which are precisely 
tie very facts of morality. Exclusive and intolerant, they deny 
what they do not explain, — they form a whole well united, which, 
as an artificial work, may have its merit, but is broken to pieces 
as soon as it comes t^> eneounf«r human nature with its grand 

We are about to show that the ethics of interest, an offspring 
of the philosophy of sensation, are in contradiction with a cer- 
tain number of phenomena, which human nature presenle to 
whomsoever interrogates it without the spirit of system. 

1st. We have established, not in the name of a system, but in 
the name of the most common experience, that entire humanity 
believes in the existence, m each ol its members, of a certain 
force, a certain power that is called liberty Becau&e it believes 
in liberty in the individual, it desires that this hberty should be 
respected and protected in societj Liberty is a fict that the con- 
sciousness of each of us attests to him whii-h, moreoi er, is envel 
oped m all the rairal phenomena that we have signalized, in 
moral approbation and dis'ij. probation, m esteem and contempt, 
in admiration and indignation in merit and dtmeiit, in junish 
ment and rewird We ask the philosophy of sensation ind the 
ethics of mtJ-rest what they do with this universal phenomeni 
which all the beliefs ot humimty sujpose on which entire i fe, 
private and (ublii, turns 
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Every system of ethics wli'itever it may be ■nhn li coctains I 
do not say i rule but a simple advite implio tl> admits liberty. 
When the ethics of interest adv se a man to "acr fice the agree- 
able to the useful it apparently idm ts that man la free to IcUow 
or not tc follow this aJi ice But in philosophy it does not 'ufiice 
to admit a fict tliere must be the n^ht to aimit it. Now most 
moralists of interest dpny the libertj of man and no one has the 
light to admit it in a system that derives the entire human soul, 
all its faculties as well as all its ideas, from sensation alone and 
its developments. 

"When an agreeable sensation, after having charmed our soul, 
quits it and vanishes, the soul experiences a sort of suffering, a 
want, a need, — it is agitated, disquieted. This disquietude, at first 
vague and indecisive, is soon determined ; it is borne towards the 
object that has pleaaed us, whose absence makes us suffer. This 
movement of the soul, more or less vivid, is desire. 

Is there in desire any of the characters of liberty ? What is it 
called to be free ? Each one knows that he is free, when he 
knows that he is master of his action, that ho can begin it, arrest 
it, or continue it as he pleases. We are free, when before acting 
we have taken the resolution to act, knowing well that we are 
able to take the opposite resolution. A free act is tliat of which, 
by the infallible testimony of my consciousness, I know that I am 
the cause, for which, therefore, I regard myself as responsible. 
God, the world, the body, can produce in me a thousand move- 
ments ; these movements may seem to the eyes of an external 
observer to be voluntary acts ; but any error is impossible to con- 
sMOUsneas, — it distinguishes every movement not voluntary, what- 
«ver it may he, from a voluntary act. 

True activity is voluntary and free activity. Desire is just the 
opposite. Desire, carried to its culmination, is passion ; but lan- 
guage, as well as consciousness, says that man is passive in pas- 
sion ; and the more vivid passion is, the more imperative are its 
movements, the farther is it from the type of true activity in 
which the soul possesses and governs itself. 
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I am no more free in desire than in the sensation that precedes 
and determines it If an agreeable object ia presented to me, am 
I able not to be agreeably moved 3 If it ia a painful object, am 
I able not to be painfully moved ? And so, when this agreeable 
sensation has disappeared, if memory and imagination remind 
me of it, is it in my power not to suffer from no longer experi- 
encing it, ia it in my power not to feel the need of experiencing 
it again, and to desire more or less ardently the object that alone 
can appease tlie disquietude and suffering of my soul i 

Observe well what takes place within you in desire ; you recog- 
nize in it a blind emotion, that, without any deliberation on your 
part, and without the intervention of your will, rises or falls, in- 
creases or diminishes. One does not desire, and cease to desire, 
according to his will. 

Will often combats desire, aa it often also yields to it ; it is 
not, therefore, desire. We do not reproach the sensations that 
objects produce, nor even the desires that these sensations engen- 
der ; we do reproach ourselves for the consent of the will to these 
desires, and the acts that follow, for these acta are in our power. 

Desire is so little will, that it often abolishes it, and leads man 
into acts that he does not impute to himself, for they ai* not 
voluntary. It is even the refuge of many of the accused ; they 
lay their faults to the violence of deaire and paasion, which have 
not left them masters of themselves. 

If desire were the basis of will, the stronger the desire the freer 
we should be. Evidently the contrary is true. As the violence 
of desire increases, the dominion of man over himself decreases ; 
and as desire is weakened and passion extinguished, man repos- 
sesses himself. 

I do not say that we have no influence over our desires. That 
two facts differ, it does not follow that they must be without re- 
lation to each other. By removing certain objects, or even by 
merely diverting our thoughts away fl^om the pleasure that they 
can give us, we are able, to a certain extent, to turn aside and 
elude the sensible effects of these objects, and escape the desire 
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which they might excite in us. One may also, by surrounding 
himself with certain objects, in some sort manage himself, and 
produce in himself sensatioBs and desires which for that are not 
more voluntary than would he the impression made upon us 1^ 
a stone with which we should strike ourselves. By yielding to 
these desires, we lend them a new force, and we moderate them 
by a skilful rtaistance. One even has some power over the organs 
of the body, and, by applying to them an appropriate regimen, 
he goes so far as to modify their functions. All this proves that 
there is in ns a power different from the senses and desire, which, 
without disposing of them, sometimes exercises over them an in- 
direct authority. 

Will also directs intelligence, although it is not infelhgence. 
To will and to know are two things essentially different. "We do 
not judge as we will, but according to the necessary laws of the 
judgment and the understanding. The knowledge of truth is not 
a resolution of the will. It is not the will that declares, for ex- 
ample, that body is extended, that it is in space, that every phe- 
nomenon has a cause, etc. Yet the will has much power over 
intelligence. It is freely and voluntarily that we work, that we 
^ve attention, for a longer or a shorter time, more or less intense, 
to certain things ; consequently, it is the will that develop and 
increases intelligenee, as it might let it languish and become ex- 
tinguished. It must, then, be avowed that there is in us a 
supreme power that presides over all our faculties, over intelli- 
gence as well as sensibility, which is distinguished from them, 
and is mingled with them, governs them, or leaves them to their 
natural development, making appear, even in its absence, the 
character that belongs to it, since the man that is deprived of it 
avows that he is no longer master of himself, that ho is not him- 
self, so true is it that human pereonality resides particularly in 
that prominent power that is called the will.' 



■ On the difference between desire, intalligeaoe, and at 
ation, tii6i.Aj <iMd,, of tki Leetarea of II. LanniugnUre. 
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Singular destiny of that power, so often misconceived, and yel 
so manifest ! Strange confounding of will and desire, wherein 
the most opposite schools meet each other, Spinoza, Malebranche, 
and Condillac, the philosophy of the seventeenth century, and 
that of the eighteenth ! One, a despiser of humanity, by an 
treme and ill-understood piety, strips man of his own activity, iti 
order to concentrate it in God ; the other transfers it to nature. 
In both man is a mere instrument, nothing else than a mode oi 
God or a product of nature. When desire is once taken as the 
type of human activity, there is an end of all liberty and person- 
ality. A philosophy, less systematic, by conforming itself to facts, 
carries through common sense to better results. By distinguish- 
ing between the passive phenomenon of desire and the power 
freely determining self, it restores the true activity that charac- 
terizes human peiBonality. The will is the infallible sign and 
the peculiar power of a real and effective being; for how could 
he who should be only a mode of another being find in his own 
borrowed being a power capable of willing and producing acts of 
which he &h >uld feel himself the cause, and the responsible canse ' 

If the philiwophj of sensation, by setting out from passive phe- 
nomena, cannot e\pkm true activity, voluntirv and free a<.tivity, 
we might regaid it as demcnstrated that this same philo'iophy 
cannot gne i true d ctnne of morality, for all ethics suppose 
liberty In ordei to impose rules of action on a being, it is neces- 
siry that this being should be capable of tulfilling or viohting 
them y^ hat makes the good and evil of an action is not the 
action it-clf fut the intention that has determined it Before 
every equitable tnbiinil the crime is in the intention, and to the 
inltntion the punishment is attached. Where, then, liberty is 
wanting, where there is nothing but desire and passion, not even 
a shade of morality subsists But we do not wish to reject, by 
the pre\iDus question, the ethics of sensation We proceed to 
examine in itaelt the jnnciple that they lay down, and to show 
that from this principle can be deduced neither the idea of good 
and evil, nor any of the moral ideas that are attached to it. 
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2d. According to the philosophy of sensation, the good is 
nothing else than the useful. By substituting the useful for the 
agreeable, without changing the principle, there has been con- 
trived, a convenient refuge against many difficulties ; for it will 
always be possible to distinguish interest well understood from 
apparent and vulgar interest But even under this somewhat 
refined form, the doctrine that we are examining none the less 
destroys the distinction between good and evil. 

li utility is the sole measure of the goodness of actions, I must 
consider only one thing when an action is proposed to me to do, 
— what advantages can result from it to me ? 

So I make the supposition that a friend, whose innocence is 
known to me, falls into disfavor with a king, or opinion — a mis- 
tress more jealous and imperious than all kings, — and that there 
is danger in remaining faithful to him and advantage in separa- 
ting myself from him ; if, on one side, the danger is certain, and 
on the other the advantage is infallible, it is clear that I must 
either abandon my unfortunate friend, or renounce the principle 
of interest — ^of interest well understood. 

But it will bo said to me : — think on flie uncertainty of human 
things ; remember that misfortune may also overtake you, and 
do not abandon your friend, through fear that you may one day 
be abandoned. 

I respond that, at first, it is the future that is uncertain, but 
the present is certain; if I can reap great and unmistakable ad- 
vantages from an action, it would be absurd to sacrifice them to 
the chance of a possible misfortune. Besides, according to my 
supposition, all the chances of t'he future are in lay favor, — this 
ia the hypothesis that we have igade. 

Do not speak to me of public opinion. If personal interest is 
the only rational principle, the public reason must be with me. 
If it were against lae, it would be an objection against the truth 
of the principle. For how. could a true principle, rationally ap- 
plied, be revolting to the public conscience! 

Neither oppose to me remorse. What remorse can I feel for 
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having followed the truLh, if tlie principle of interest is in fact 
moral truth ? On the contrary, I should feel satisfeiotion on ac- 
count of it. 

The rewards and punistmenfs of another life remain. But 
how are we to helieve in another life, in a system that confines 
human consciousness within the limits of transformed sensation ? 

I have, then, no motive to preserve fidelity to a friend. And 
mankind nevertheless imposes on me this fidelity ; and, if I am 
wanting in it, I am dishonored. 

If happiness is the highest aim, good and evil are not in the act 
itself, but in its happy or unhappy results. 

Fontenelle seeing a man led to punishment, said, "There is a 
man who has calculated hadly." Whence it follows that, if this 
man, in doing what he did, could have escaped pnnishment, he 
would have calculated well, and his conduct would have heen 
laudable. The action then becomes good or ill according to the 
issue. Every act is of itself indifferent, and it is lot that quali- 

If the honest is only the useful, the genius of calculation is the 
highest wisdom ; it is even virtue I 

But this genius is not within the reach of everybody. It sup- 
poses, with long experience of life, a sure insight, capable of 
discerning all the consequences of actions, a head strong and 
large enough to embrace and weigh their different chances. The 
young man, the ignorant, the poor in mind, are not able to dis- 
tinguish between the good and the evil, the honest and tlie dishon- 
est. And even in supposing the most consummate prudence, 
what place remains, in the profound obscurity of human things, 
for chance and the unforeseen ! In truth, in the system of inter- 
est well understood, there must be great knowledge in order to 
be an honest man. Much less is requisite for ordinary virtue, 
whose motto has always been; I>o what you ought, let eome 
what may.' But this principle is precisely the opposite of the 
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prindplc of ioterest. It is necessary to clioose between them, 
interest is the only principle avowed by reason, disi 
is a lie and madness, and literally an incomprehens 
in well-ordered human nature. 

Nevertheless humanity speaks of disinterestedness, and thereby 
it does not simply mean that wise selfishness that depiives itself 
of a pleasure for a surer, more delicate, or more durable pleasure. 
No one has ever believed that it was the nature or the degree of 
the pleasure sought that constituted disinterestedness. This name 
is awarded only to the sacrifice of an interest, whatever it may 
be, to a motive free from all interest And the human race, not 
only thus understands disinterestedness, but it believes that 
such a disinterestedness exists ; it believes the human soui capa- 
ble of it. It admires the devotedness of Regulus, because it does 
not see what interest could have impelled that great man to go 
far from his country to seek, among cruel enemies, a frightful 
death, when he might have lived tranquil and even honored in 
the midst of his family and his fellow-citizens. 

But glory, it will be said, the passion of glory inspired Eegu- 
lus; it is, then, interest still that explains the apparent heroism 

and profound combinations, increasa in hia favor the clisnces of success ; it 
is impassible Uiat tliere ahonld not remain some ohanees agi^ost bitn; he 
never pnmnes, then, any thing but a probable result. On the contrary, in 
the doctrine of duty, I am always sure of obtmning the last end that I pro- 
poaa tj> myself, moral good. I risk my life to aava my fellow ; if, through 
mieehance, I misa this end, tliere is another whioh does not, whieU cannot, 
eeoape me,-- -I have aimed at the good, I have bean ancceasful. Moral good, 

my reach; aato tlie material good that can result from the action itself. 
Providence alone disposes of it. Let us felicitate ourfleivea that Providence 
has placed our moral destiny in onr own hands, by making it depend upon 
the good and not upon the useful. The will, in order to act in the sad Iriala 
of life, has need of being snstwned by ocrtanty. Who would he disposed 
to give his blood for an uncertain end? Success is s complicated problem, 
■ that, in order 10 be solved, exacts all the power of the calculus of probabili- 
ties. What labor and what nnoertainUes does such a calculus involve I 
Doubt is a very sad preparation for action. But when one proposes before 
all to do his duty, he acts wilhout any perplexity. Do what you ought, let 
eome wliat may, is a motto that does not deceive. With such an end, we 
are sure of never pureuing it iu vain." 
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of the old Roman. Admit, then, that this manner of understand- 
ing his interest is even ridiculously absurd, and that heroes are 
very unskilful and inconsistent egoists. Instead of erecting stat- 
ues, with iLe deceived human race, to Regulus, d'Assas, and St. 
Vincent de Paul, true philosophy must send them to the Petites- 
Maisons, that a good regime may cure them of generosity, charity, 
and greatness of soul, and restore them to the sane state the nor- 
mal state, the state in which man onlv thmls of himself and 
knows no other law, no other pnnuple of action than his interest 

3d. If there is no liberty if there is no essential distinction 
between good and evil, if there is onl} interest well or ili under 
stood, there can be no obligation 

It is at first very evident that obligation supposps a being ca 
pable of fulfilling it, that duty is apjlied only to a fiee bp ng 
Then the nature of obligation is such that it we are delinquent 
in fulfilling it, we feel ourselves culpable, whilst if, instead of under- 
standing our interest we!!, we have understood it ill, there follows 
only a single thing, that we are unfortunate. Are, then, being cul- 
pable and being unfortunate the same thing 1 These are two ideas 
radically different. You may advise me to understand my interest 
well, under penalty of falling into misfortune; you cannot command 
me to see clearly in regard to my intereat under pen dtj of crune 

Imprudence has never been considered a crime 'When it is 
morally accused, it is much less as being wiong than as attesting 
f tl ul, lightness, presumption feebleness 

As w h e said, our true interest is often mast difh ult of 
d -nra f Obligation is always immediate and maiifcsf In 
am pao n and desire combat it in \an the leisimniT that 
p tan for its attendance Ike a dociJe •<ia\e tries to 

moth t under a mass of sophisms tl e instinct of conscience 
a cry of the soul, an intuition of reason different from reasoning 
is sufEcient to repel a)l sophisms, and make obhgation appear 

However pressing may be the solicitations of inteiest, we may 

always enter into contest and arrangement with it. There are a 

thousand ways of being happy. You assure me that, by con- 

11 
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ducting myself in such a manner, I shall arrive at fortune. Yes, 
but I love repose more than fortune, and with happiness alone 
in view, activity k not better than sloth. Nothing is more dif&- 
cult than to advise any one in regard to his interest, nothing is 
easier than to advise him in regard to honor, 

After all, in practice, the useful is resohed into the agreeable, 
that is to say, into pleasure. Now, in ngaid to pleasme, every 
thing depends on humor and temperament When there is 
neither good nor evi! in itself, then, are no pleieures more or 
less noble, more or less elevated ; there are only pl.isures that 
are more or less agreeable to us. E^ery thmg depends on the 
nature of each one. This is tlie reason whj interest is so c-ipn 
cious. Each one understands it as it pleases him, btciuac each 
one is the judge of what pleases him One is more moved by 
pleasures of the senses; anothei by pleasures of mind and 
heart. To the latter, the passion ol gloij Xake^ the place of 
pleasures of the senses ; to the form.r, the pleasure of dominion 
■s much superior to that of glory Each man has his own 
ns, each man, then, has his own way of undersUiiding his 
interest ; and even my interest of to day is not mv interest of to 
morrow. The revolutions of health, age, and events greitly 
modify our tastes, our humors. "We are ourselves perpetually 
changing, and with us change our desires and our infPTLits 

It is not so with obligation. It exists not or it is absolute 
The idea of obligation implies that of somethmg infle\ible That 
alone is a duty from which one cannot be loosed undor anv pre- 
text, and is, by the same title, a dutj for all There is one 
thing before which all the caprices of my mind, cf my imagraa 
tion, of my sensibility must disappear,— the idea of the good 
with the obligation which it involves To this supreme <.om- 
mand I can oppose neither my humor, nor circumstanr-es, nor 
even difficulties. This law admits of no delay, no iccommoda 
tion, no excuse. When it spealis be it to you or me, m whit- 
■ ever place, under whatever circumstance m whatcur disposition 
we may be, it only remains for ua to obey We are able not to 
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obey, for we are free ; but every disobedience to the law appears 
to ourselves a fault more or less grave, a bad use of our liberty. 
And the violated law has its immediate penal sanction in the 
remorse that it infficte upon us. 

The only penalty that is brought upon us by the counsels of 
prudence, comprehended more or less well, followed more or less 
well, is, in the final account, more or less happiness or unhappi- 
ness. Now I pray you, am I obligated to be happy 1 Can 
obligation depend upon happiness, that is to say, on a thing that 
it is equally impossible for me to always seek and obtain at will ? 
If I am obligated, it roust be in my power to fulfil the obligation 
imposed. But my liberty has but little power over my happi- 
ness, which depends upon a thousand circumstances independent 
of me, whilst it is all in aU in regard to virtue, for virtue is only 
an employment of hberty. Moreover, happiness is in itself, 
morally, neither better nor worse than unhappiness. If I under- 
stand ray interest badly, I am punished for it by regret, not by 
remorse, Unhappiness can overwhelm me ; it does not disgrace 
me, if it is not the consequence of some vice of the sou!. 

!Not that I would renew stoicism and say to suffering, Thou 
art no evil. No, I earnestly advise man to escape suffering as 
much as be can, to understand well his interest, to shun unhap- 
piness and seek happiness, I only wish to establish that happi- 
ness is one thing and virtue another, that man necessarily aspires 
after happiness, but that he is only obligated to virtue, and that 
consequently, by the side of and above interest well understood 
is a moral law, that is to say, as consciousness attests, and the 
whole human race avows, an imperative prescription of which 
one cannot voluntarily divest himself without crime and shame, 

4th, If interest does not account for the idea of duty, by a 
necessary consequence, it docs not more account for that of 
right ; for duty and right reciprocally suppose each other. 

Might and right must not be confounded. A being might 
have immense power, that of the whirlwind, of the thunderbolt, 
that of one of the forces of nature ; if liberty is not joined to it, 
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it is only a fearful and terrible thing, it is not a person, — it may 
inspire, in the highest degree, fear and hope,— it has no right to 



respect ; 



o duties towards it. 



Duty and right are hrothere. Their ooinmon mother is liherty. 

They are born at the some time, are developed and perish 
together. It might even be said that duty and right make one, 
and are the same being, having a face on two different sides. 
What, in fact, is my right to your respect, except the duty you 
have to respect me, because I am a free being ? But you are 
yourself a free being, and the foundation of my right and your 
duty becomes for you the foundation of an equal right, and in 
me of an equal duty.' 

I say equal with the exactest equality, for liberty, and liberty 
alone, is equal to itself. All the rest is diverse ; by all the rest 
men differ; for resemblanue implies difference. As there are 
no two leaves that are the same, there are no two men absolutely 
the same in body, senses, mind, heart. But it is impossible to 
conceive of difference between the free will of one man and the 
free will of another. I am free or I am not free. If I am free, 
I am free as much as you, and you are as much as I. There is 
not in this more or less. One is a moral person as much as, and 
by the same title as another moral person. Volition, which is 
the seat of liberty, is the same in all men. It may have in its 
service different instruments, powers different, and consequently 
unequal, whether material or spiritual. But the powers of which 
will dispose are not it,' for it does not dispose of them in an 
absolute manner. The only free power is that of will, but that 
is essentially so. If will recognizes laws, these laws are not 
motives, springs that move it,— they are ideal laws, that of jus- 
tice, for example ; will recognizes this law, and at the same time 
it has the consciousness of the ability to fulfil it or to break it, 
doing the one only with the consciousness of the ability to do the 

' See the development of the idea of right, lectures 14 and 15. 
• See lecture 14, Theory of liberty. 
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oth d p lly Th is the type of liberty, and at 

th m t in f tTi qu 1 1\ lery thing else is fulse It 13 

t t u th t m 1 tl n ht to he equally rich, beautiful, 

ob t t J y q 1'} w d to he equally fortumte for 

th J II d n -u ly d ffer in all those points of their 

Eat th t p d t pi urt to riohes to goud fortune 

G d h mad n th p w unequal jn regard to all tliise 

h fs H qu I ty n t nituie and eternal order for 

d t) d diff n 11 as harmon) are the law of ere 

t n T d n f h qualitj is a strange mistaliP a 

d pi bl F I q I ty If. the idol of ill formed minds 

d 1 f t d q t d amh tious ei^dBni True tqudity 
a p w Ih t 1 ra 11 th tenor inequalities Lhit God his 
m d nd tl t f n h p wer of man not only to eff ce, 

but D to mod fy Ii bl hberty has nothing to settle with 
the f fpd ndny A it does not aspire to domina- 

tion nd by tu f th me principle, it does not more 

asp to a h m 1 q 1 y f mind, of beauty, of fortune, of 

nj }m nlo M u h n quality, were it possible, would 

b f htti lu n t jes t asks something much greater 

th plaa frtn, k wt, respect. Respect, an equal 
respect of the sacred right of being free ia every thing that consti- 
tutes the person, that person which is truly man ; this is what lib- 
erty and with it true equality claim, or rather imperatively demand. 
Respect must not be confounded with homage. I render homage 
to genius and beauty, I respect humanity alone, and by that I 
mean all free natures, for every thing that is not free in min is 
foreign to him. Man is therefore the equal of man prec sely in 
every thing that makes him man, and the reign of true equality 
exacts on the part of all only the same respect for what each 
one possesses equally in himself, both young and old both u^ly 
and beautiful, both rich and poor, both the man of genius tnd 
the mediocre man, both woman and man, whatever has C' 
ness of being a person and not a thing. The equal respet 
liberty is the principle at once of duty and right ; 
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the virtue of each and the security of all ; by an admirable 
agreement, it is dignity among men, and accordingly peace on 
earth. Such is the great and holy image of liberty and equality, 
which has made the hearts of our fathers beat, and the hearts of 
all virtuous and enlightened men, of all true friends of humanity. 
Such is the ideal that true philosophy pursues across the ages, 
from the generous dreams of Plato to the solid conceptions of 
Montesquieu, from the first free legislation of the smallest city of 
Greece to our declaration of rights, and the immortal works of 
the constituent Assembly. 

The philosophy of sensation starts with a principle that con- 
demns it to consequences as disastrous as those of the prmciple 
of liberty are beneficent By confounding will with desire, it 
justifies passion, which is desire in all its force— passion, which is 
precisely the opposite of liberty. It accordingly unchains all the 
dfsires and all the passions, it gives full rein to imagination and 
the heart; it renders each man much less happy on account of 
what he possesses, than miserable on account of what he lacks ; 
it mates him regard his neighbors with an eye of envy and con- 
tempt, and continually pushes society towards anarchy or tyranny. 
Whither, in fact, would you have interest lead in the train of de- 
sire 3 My desire is certainly to he the most fortunate possible. 
My interest is to seek to be so by all means, whatever they may 
he, under the single reserve that they he not contrary to their 
end. If I am horn the first of men, the richest, the most beauti- 
ful, the most powerful, etc., I shall do every thing to preserve the 
advantages I have received. If fate has given me birth in a rant 
little elevated, with a moderate fortune, limited taienls, and im- 
mense desires— for it cannot too often be repeated, desire of every 
kind aspires after the infinite— I shall do every thing to rise above 
the crowd, in order to increase my power, my fortune, my joys. 
Unfortunate on account of my position in this world, in order to 
change it, I dream of, and call for revolutions, it is true, without 
enthusiasm and political fanaticism, for interest alone does not 
produce these noble follies, but under the sharp goad of vanity 
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and ambition. Thereby, then, I arrive at fortune and power ; 
interest, then, claims security, as before it invoked agitation. The 
need of security brings me back from anarchy to the need of 
order, provided order be to my profit ; and I become a tyrant, if 
I can, or the gilt servant of a tyrant. Against anarchy and tyran- 
ny, those two seouiges of liberty, the only rampart is the universal 
sentiment of right, founded on the firm distinction between good 
and evii, the just and the usefiil, the honest and the agreeable, 
virtue and interest, will and desire, sensation and conscience. 

5. Let us again signaliae one of the necessary consequences of 
the doctrine of interest. 

A free being, in possession of the sacred rule of justice, cannot 
violate it, knowing that he should and may follow it, without 
immediately recognizing that he merits punishment. The idea 
of punishment is not an artificial idea, borrowed from the pro- 
found calculations of legislators ; legislations rest upon tiie natural 
idea of punishment. This idea, corresponding to that of liberty 
and justice, is necessarily wanting where the former two do not 
exist. Does he who obeys, and fatally obeys his desires, by the 
attraction of pleasure and happiness, supposing that, without any 
other motive than tliat of interest, he does an act confoi'med, es- 
teniaiiy at least, to the rule of justice, merit any thing by doing 
such an action! Not the least in the world. Conscience at- 
tributes to him no merit, and no one owes him thanks or I'ccom- 
pense, for he only thinks of himself. On th tl I nd t h 
injures others in wishing to serve himself; 1 d ea t f 1 Ipa 
hie, and no one can say to him that he ha n t 1 ju hm nt 
A free being who wills what he does, who I a law and n 
conform to it, or break it, is alone responsibl f h t But 
what responsibility can there be in the abs n<-e f 1 be ty nd a 
recognized and accepted rule of justice? Th n f n t n 
and desire tends to his own good under th law t nt t as 
the stone is drawn towards the centre of tl: a th u 1 the 1 w 
of gravitation, as the needle points to the p I M n n y rr n 
the pursuit of his interest. In this case, i at to be done 
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As it seems, to pnt him afain in the right way. Instead of that, 
he is punished. And for what, I pray you Fo be 1 ed. 
But error merits advice, not punishn nt Pun hm nt 1 as in 
the system of interest, no more the an t n f n 1 tl an 

recompense. Punishment is only an act f piTi nal d f n e on 
the part of society; it is an example 1 h t g es d to 

inspire a salutary terror. These motnes are excellent, if it be 
added that tliis punishment is just in itself that it is merited, and 
that it is legitimately applied to the action committed. Omit 
that, and the other motives lose their authority, and there remains 
only an exercise of force, destitute of all morality. Then the cul- 
prit is not punished ; he is smitten, or even put to death, as the 
animal that injures instead of serving is put to death without 
scruple. The condemned does not bow his head to the whole- 
some reparation due to justice, but to the weight of irons or the 
stroke of the axe. The chastisement is not a legitimate satisfac- 
tion, an expiation which, comprehended by the culprit, reconciles 
him in his own eyes with the order that he has violated. It is a 
storm that he could not escape ; it is the thunder-bolt that falls 
upon him ; it is a force more powerful than his own, which 
passes and overthrows him. The appearance of public cliastise- 
menta acts, without doubt, upon the imagination of peoples 
it does not enlighten their reason and speak to their 
it intimidates them, perhaps ; it does not soften them. So reeo 
pense is only an additional atti'action, added to all the othi 
As, property speaking, there is no merit, recompense is simply an 
advantage that one desires, that is striven for and obtained with- 
out attaching to it any moral idea. Thus is degraded and 
effaced the great institution, natural and divine, of the recom- 
pense of virtue by happiness, and of reparation for a fault by pro- 
portionate suffering.' 

We may then draw the conclusion, without fear of its being 
contradicted either by analysis or dialectics, tbat tlie doctrine of 

' See the prcecding lecture, iind lect iicf 14 and 15. 
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interest is incompatible with the most certain facts, witli the 
strongest convictions of humanity. Let ua add, fliat this doctrine 
is not less incompjitible with the hope of another world, where 
the principle of justice will he better realized than in this. 

I will not seek whether the sensualistic metaphysics can arrive 
at an infinite heing, author of the universe and man. I am well 
persuaded that it cannot. For every proof of the existence of 
God supposes in the human mind principles of which sensation 
renders no account, — for example, the universal and necessary 
principle of causality, without which I should have no need of 
seeking, no power of finding the cause of whatever exists.' All 
that I wish to establish here is, that in the system of interest, 
man, not possessing any truly moral attribute, has no right to 
put in God that of which he finds no trace either in the world or 
in himself. The God of the ethics of interest must be analogous 
to the man of these same ethics. How could they attribute to 
him the justice and the love — I mean disinterested love— of which 
they cannot have the least idea ? The God that they can admit 
loves himself, and loves only himself. And reciprocally, not con- 
sidering him as the supreme principle of charity and justice, we 
can neither love nor honor him, and the only worship that we 
can render him, is that of the fear with which his omnipotence 
inspires us. 

What holy hope could we then found upon such a God ! And 
we who have some time grovelled upon this earth, thinking only 
of ourselves, seeking only pleasure and a pitiable happiness, what 
sufferings nobly borne for justice, what generous efforts to main- 
tain and develop the dignity of our sou!, what virtuous affections 
for other souls, can we offer to the Father of humanity as titles 
to his merciful justice! The principle that most persuades the 
human race of the immortality of the soul is stiil the necessary 
principle of merit and demerit, which, not finding here below its 
exact satisfaction, and yet under the necessity of finding it, in- 
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spires us to call upon God for its satisfactioo, who Las not put in 
oiir hearts the law of justice to violate it himself in regard to ua,' 
Now, we have just seen that the ethics of interest destroy the 
priiiciplo of merit and demerit, both in this world, and above all, 
in the world to come. Accordingly, tliere is no regard beyond 
this world, — no recourse to an all-powerful judge, wholly just and 
wholly good, against the sports of fortune and the imperfections 
of human justice. Every thing is completed for man between 
birth and death, in spite of the instincts and presentiments of his 
heart, and even the principles of his reason. 

The disciples of Helvefius will, perhaps, claim the glory of 
having freed humanity fronn tlie fears and hopes that turn it aside 
from its true interests. It is a service which mankind will appre- 
ciate. But since they confine our whole destiny to this world, 
let us demand of them what lot so worthy of envy they have in 
reserve for us here, what social order they charge with our good 
fortune, what politics, in fine, are derived from their ethics.' 

You already know. We have demonstrated that the philoso- 
phy of sensation knows neither true liberty nor true right. What, 
in fact, is will for this philosophy ! It is desire. What, then, is 
right ? The power of satisfying desires. On this score, man is 
not free, and right is might. 

Once more, nothing pertains less to man than desire. Desire 
comes of need which man does not make, which he submits to. 
He submits in the same way to desire. To reduce will to desire 
is to annihilate liberty ; it is worse still, it is to put it where it is 
not; it is to create a mendacious liberty that becomes an instru- 
ment of crime and miseiy. To call man to such a liberty is to 
open his soul to infinite desires, which it is impossible for him to 
satisfy. Desire is in its nature without limit?, and our power is 
very limited. If we were alone in this world, we should even 



* Bee lecture 16. 

'On thepolitioa that are derived iVom the philosophy of Eensation, seethe 
foor lectures that we devoted to the exposition and refutation of the dootrino 
of Hobbes, vol. iii. of the let Series. 
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then be much troubled to satisfy our desires. But we press 
against each other with immense desires, and limited, diverse, and 
unequal powers. When right is the force that is in each of us, 
equality of rights is a chimera,— all rights are unequal, since all 
forces are unequal and can never cease to be so. It is, therefore, 
necessary to renounce equality as well as liberty ; or if one invents 
a false equality as well as a false liberty, he puts humanity in 
pursuit of a phantom. 

Such are the social elements (hat the ethics of interest give to 
politics. From such elemenis I defy all the politics of the school 
of sensation and interest to produce a single day of liberty and 
happiness for the human race. 

When right is might, the natural state of men among them- 
selves, is war. All desiring the same things, they are all neces- 
sarily enemies ; and in this war, woe to the feeble, to the feeble 
in body and the feeble in mind ! The stronger are the masters 
by perfect right. Since right is might, the feeble may com- 
plain of nature that has not made them strong, and not com- 
plain of the strong man who uses his right in oppressing 
them. The feeble then call deception to their aid; and it k 
in this strife between cunning and force that humanity combats 
with itself. 

Yes, if there are only needs, desires, passions, interests, with 
different forces pitted against each other, war, a war sometimes 
declared and bloody, sometimes silent and fuB of meannesses, 
is in the nature of things. No social art can change this na- 
ture, — it may be more or less covered ; it always reappears, 
overcomes and rends the veil with which a mendacious legisla- 
tion envelops it. Dream, then, of liberty for beings that are 
not free, of equality between beings that are essentially dif- 
ferent, of respect for rights where there is no right, and of the 
establishment of justice on an indestructible foundation of in- 
imical passions ! From such a foundation can spring only end- 
leas troubles or oppression, or rather all these evils together in a 
necessary circle. 
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This fatal circle can be broken only by tbe aid of principles 
which all the metamorphoses of sensation do not engender, and 
for which interest cannot account, which none the less subsist to 
the honor and for the safety of humanity. These principles are 
those that time has little by little drawn from Christianity in 
oi'der to give them for the guidance of modern societies. You 
will find them written in the glorious declaration of rights that for- 
ever broke the monarchy of Louis XV., and prepared the consti- 
tutional monarchy. They are in the charter that governs us, in 
our laws, in our institutions, in our manners, in the air that we 
breathe. They serve at once as foundations for our society and 
the new philosophy necessary to a new order.' 

Perhaps you will ask me how, in the eighteenth century, so 
many distinguished, so many honest souls could let themselves be 
seduced by a system that must have been revolting to all their 
sentiments, I will answer by reminding you that the eighteenth 
century was an immoderate reaction against the faults into which 
had sadiy fallen tlie old age of a great century and a great king, 
that is to say, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the persecu- 
tion of all free and elevated philosophy, a narrow and suspicious 
devotion, and intolerance, with its usual companion, hypocrisy. 
These excesses must have produced opposite excesses. Mme. de 
Maintenon opened the route to Mme. de Pompadour. After the 
mode of devotion comes that of license ; it takes every thing by 
storm. It descends from the court to the nobility, to the clergy 
even, and accordingly to the people. It carried away the best 



' These words suffitMeiilly mark the gonarous epoch in whiah we pronounce 
them, without wounding the authority and the applauses of a noble youth, 
wlien M. de Chateaubriand covered tho EeBtoration with hia own glory, 
when M. Kojer-CoUard presided over public instruction, M. Paaquier, M. 
Laio^, M. de Serre over jnsdce and the interior. Marshal St. Cyr over war, 
and the Duke de ffichelieu over foreign uffiiirs, when the Dufce de Broglie 
prepared the true legialaaon of the press, and M. Decazes, tbe author of the 
wise and eoarageous ordinance of September 5, 1816, waa at the head of 
the eounoils of the crown ; when flnnlly, Louia XVIII. separated hiniBclf, 
like Henry IV., ftom hia oldest servauta in order to be the king of the whole 
aation.'' 
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Spirits, even genius itself. It put a foreign philosophy in the place 
of the national philosophy, culpable, persecuted as it had been, 
for not being irreconcilable with Christianity. A disciple of 
Locke, whom Locke had discarded, Condillac, took the place of 
Descartes, as the author of Gandide and la Pucelle had taken the 
place of Comeille and Bossuet, as Boucher and Vanioo had taken 
the place of Lesueur and Pouasin. The ethics of pleasure and 
interest were the necessary ethics of that epoch. It must not he 
supposed from this that all souls were corrupt. Men, says M. 
Royer-Collard, are neither as good nor as bad as their principles.' 
No stoic has been as austere as stoicism, no epicurean as enerva- 
ted as epicureanism. Human weakness practically baffles virtuous 
theories ; in I'Cturn, thank God, the instinct of the heart condemns 
to inconsistency the honest man who errs in bad theories. Ac- 
cordingly, in the eighteenth century, the most generous and most 
disinterested sentiments often shone forth under the reign of the 
philosophy of sensation and the ethics of interest. But it is none 
the less true, that the philosophy of sensation is false, and the 
ethics of interest destructive of all morality. 

I should perhaps make an apology for so long a lecture ; but 
it was necessary to combat seriously a doctrine of morality radi- 
cally incompatible with that which I would make penetrate your 
minds and your souls. It was especially necessary for me to strip 
the ethics of interest of that felse appearance of liberty which 
they usurp in vain. I maintain, on the contrary, that they are 
the ethics of slaves, and send them back to the time when they 
ruled. Now, the principle of interest being destroyed, I propose 
e other principles also, less false without doubt, but stil! 



' (Emrits de Beid, vol. iv., p. 297 ; " Men are neither as good nor R9 bad as 
their prinaiples ; and, aa there is no eliepljo in tlio street, eo I sm snre there 
is no disi uteres tad spectator of hnman actions who is not eorapeiiod to dia- 
oera thsm as jast and unjnst. Siieptieism has no tight tliat does not palo 
before the splendor of that vivid inlcraal tight tliat lightens the objects 
of moral perception, as tiie liglit of dny lightens the objects of sensible 
nereoDtioii." 
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lu d ncomplete, upon whicli celebrated sys- 

tems hav p t d d t f und ethics. I will successively combat 
these pri jl tak themselves, and will then bring them 

together d oed t tli just value, in a theory large enough to 
contain all the true elamente of morality, in order to express faith- 
fully common sense and entire human ci 
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OrHEE DEFECTIVE PKINCrPI.ES. 



—The ethics founded on the prinoipla of the mterest 
of the greatest nnmber. — The ethics founded on the will of God sloue. — 
Tlia ethics founded on the punishmaala and rewards of aaothor life. 

A0AIH8T the ethics of interest, all generous souls take refuge 
in the ethics of sentiment. The following are some of the facts 
on which these ethics are supported, and by which they seem to 
be authorized. 

When we have done a good action, is it not certain that we 
experience a pleasure of a certain nature, which is to us the re- 
ward of this action f This pleasure does not come from the 
senses — it has neither its principle nor its measure in an impres- 
sion made upon our organs. Neither is it confounded with the 
joy of satisfied personal interest, — we are not moved in the same 
manner, in thinking that we have succeeded, and in thinking that 
we have been honest. The pleasure attached to the testimony 
of a good conscience is pure ; other pleasures are much alloyed. 
It is durable, whilst the others quietly pass away. Finally, it is 
always within our reach Emu m the midst of misfortune, min 
bears 111 himselt a pLrminent source ot exquisite joys, for he 
alwijsLas the power ot doing nglit, whilst success, dependent 
upon a thousand circumstinces of whiiJi we ire not th." misters, 
can t^ve only an ouiasional and prptanous pleasure 

As virtue has its joys, so crime has its pains The sufienng 
that follows a fiult is the just recompense for the pleasure that 
we haie found in it, and is often bom with it It poisons culpa- 
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ble joys and the successes that are not legitimate. It wounds, 
rends, bites, thus to speak, and thereby receives its name.' To 
be man, is sufficient to understand this suffering, — it is remorse. 

Here are other facts equally incontestable : 

I perceive a man whose face hears the marks of distress and 
misery. There is nothing in this that reaches and injures me ; 
nevertheless, without reflection or calculation, the sight alone of 
this suffering man makes me suffer. Tliis sentiment is pity, com- 
passion, whose general principle is sympathy. 

The sadness of one of my fellow-men inspires me with sadness, 
and a glad face disposes me to joy : 

laflaiitibii3adlient 



The joy of others has an echo in our souls, and their .sufferings, 
even their physical sufferings, communicate themselves to us 
almost physically. Not as exaggerated as it has been supposed 
was that expression of Mme. de Sevigne to her sick daughter: I 
have a pain in your breast. 

Our aoul feels the need of putting itself in unison, and, as it 
were, in equilibrium with that of others. Hence those electiic 
movements, thus to speak, that run through large assemblies. 
One receives the eounter-stroke of the sentiments of his neigh- 
bors, — admiration and enthusiasm are contagious, as well as 
pleasantry and ridicule. Hence again the sentiment with which 
the author of a virtuous action inspires us. We feel a pleasure 
analogous to that which he feels himself. But are we witnesses 
of a bad action ? our souls refuse to participate in the sentiments 
that animate the culpable man, — they have for him a true aver- 
sion, what is called antipathy. 

We do not forget a third order of facts that pertain to the 
preceding, hut differ from them. 

We not only sympathize with the author of a vu-tuous action, 

' Mc-rdre—la bile, ia the main root lirefwrde — remorse. 
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we wisli him well, we voluntarily do good to him, in a certain 
degree we love him. This love goes as far as eothusiasm when 
it has for its object a sublime act and a hero. This is the prin- 
ciple of the homages, of the honors that humanity renders to 
great men. A d th s se t n ent does not pertain solely to others, 
— we apply it to our el es bj a sort of return that is not egoism. 
Yes, it may he ad that we lo e ourselves when we have done 
well. The set t ment thit otlers owe us il they ace just, we 
accord to oursel es — that ent lent is henei olence. 

On the contraiy, do we witnes'! a bad action ? We expe- 
rience for the author of this action antipathy moreover we 
wish him evil, — we desire that he should suffer for the fault that 
he has committed, and in proportion to the gravity of the fault. 
For this reason great culprits are od ous to u*: if they do not 
compensate for their crimes by deep remorse or bj great virtues 
mingled with their crimes. This sentiment is not malevolence. 
Malevolence is a personal and interested sentiment which makes 
us wish evil to others, because they are an ob^itacle to us. Ha- 
tred does not ask whether such a man is virtuous or vicious, but 
whether he obstructs us, surpasses us, or injures us. The senti- 
ment of which we are speaking is a sort of hatred, but a generous 
hatred that neither springs from interest nor envy, but from a 
shocked conscience. It is turned against us when we do evil, as 
well as against others. 

Moral satisfaction is not sympathy, neither is sympathy, to 
speak rigorously, benevolence. But these three phenomena 
have the common character of all being sentiments. They give 
birth to three different and analogous systems of ethics. 

According to certain philosophers, a good action is that which 
is followed by moral satisfaction, a bad action is that which is 
followed by remorse. The good or bad character of an action ia 
at first attested to us by the sentiment that accompanies it. Then, 
this sentiment, with its moral signiScation, we attribute to other 
men ; for we judge that they do as we do, that in presence of the 
same actions they feel the same sentiments. 
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Other philosophers have assigned the same part to sympathy 
or benevolence. 

For these the sign and measure of the good is in the senti- 
raeuts of affection and henovolence which we feel for a moral 
^ent Does a man eicite m us by such or such an action a 
more or less iivid disposition to wish h m. well a desire to «ee 
and e\en make him happy ' we miy =a\ tl at this action i= goid 
If by a series of actions of tlie same k nd he makes this dispo 
siUon and this desire pcriwnent in us we jud^e that he i a \ir 
tuous man Does he eicite an opposite desiie an opposite 
disposition' he appexrs to us a dishonest man 

lor the loruer the go d is tl at with which we naturally 
s3mpatliize Has a min demoted h mself to death through lose 
for Jiia oountrj ' this he oic acticn awakens in us in ■% certun 
degree the same sentiments th t inspired him B'ld passions 
are not thus echoed in our heirta unless thej tmd us already 
veiy coriupt and have interest for then accomplica but even 
then there is simething m us th it revolts agamst these passions 
and m the most depiaved s ul s ilaists a cone i\ d sentiment of 
sympathy for the good ind antpathy for the e\il 

These different sj stems may be reduced to a = n^^le one which 
is called the ethics of sent ment 

It s not d fhcult tD show tl e difference which separates these 
ethics fiom thise of ei,Dsm E^uism is the e\clusnp love of 
self IS the thfughtful and permanent seireh fo our onn pic is 
ure and our own well beinsr 

What IS there more oppos d to interest than b neiulence' 
In beneioience far from wish ng otheis well bj reison of our 
interest we w 11 voluntanlj nk something we will mike some 
sacnfice in order to serve an honest man who has gained our 
heart If even m this sicnfiee the soul feels a pleasure tl is 
pleasure is onH the imoluntary ai, ompaniment of s ntment it 
IS not the end proposed — we feel it without havit^ sought it 
It IS mdeed permitted the soul to taste this pleiaute for it s 
nature herself thit attaches it to benevolence 
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Sympathy, like benevolence, is rtUted to another thin our 
selves, — our interest is not its starting point The soul is so 
constituted that it is capable of suffcnng on iccount of the suf 
ferings of an enemy. That a man does a noble action although 
it opposes our interests, awakens in us a certain sjmpiitlj for 
that action and its author. 

The attempt has been made to explain the comp-ibsion with 
which the suffering of one of our fellow men mspiris ns by the 
fear that we have of feeling it in our turn But the unhapp ness 
for which we feel compassion, is often so fir from us and threatens 
us so little, that it would be absurd (o feai it Doubtles thdt 
sympathy may have existence it is nete sarj to expenence suf 
fering,— Jion ignara malL For how do you suppose thxt I cin 
be sensible to evils of which I fj m to mjself no idea ' But 
that is only the condition of sympathj It is not at all nei,CBSary 
to conclude that it is only a remembrance of our own :11s o: the 
fear of ills to come. 

No recurrence to ourselves can account for sympathy. In the 
first place, it is involuntary, like antipathy. Then it cannot be 
supposed that we sympathize with any one in order to win his 
benevolence ; foi- he who is its object often knows not what we 
feel. What benevolence are we seeking, when we sympatliize 
ir shall see, with 
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ment, it is on condition that these sentiments remain as they are, 
pure and disinterested ; you must ly th t f the object of 
your sympathy and benevolence in d th t b n olence and 
sympathy may receive their recomp na th pi asure which 

they ^ve. Otherwise, this pleasur n 1 h ts reason for 

existence, and it is wanting as soon as t ght f itself. No 
metamorphose of interest can produce pi attached to 

disinterestedness alone. 

The ethics of egoism are only a perpetual falsehood,^ they 
preserve the names consecrated by ethics, but they abolish ethics 
themselves ; they deceive humanity by speaking to humanity its 
own language, concealing under this borrowed language a radi- 
cal opposition to all the instincts, to all the ideas that form t!ie 
treasure of mankind. On the contrary, if sentiment is not the 
good itself, it is its faithful companion and useful auxiliary. It 
is as it were the si^n of the presence of the good, and renders 
the accomplishment f t m y. We always have sophisms 

at our disposal, in d t p rs ade ourselves that our true 
mterest is to satisfy p t pas n ; but sophism has less influ- 
ence over the mind wh n tl n d is in some sort defended by 
the heart. Noth n th f more salutary than to excite 
and preserve in th ul th ble sentiments that lift vs above 

the slavery of pe n 1 t t The habit of participating in 
the sentiments of t us n d poses us to act like them. To 
cultivate in oursel b n 1 and sympathy is to fertilize the 
source of charity nd 1 t n urish and develop the germ of 

generosity and d t n 

It is seen that we render sincere homage to the ethics of sen- 
timent. These ethics are true, — only they are not sufficient for 
themselves ; they need a principle which authorizes thera. 

I act well, and I feel on account of it an internal satisfaction ; 
I do evil, and feel remorse on account of it. These two senti- 
ments do not qualify the act that I have just done, since they 
follow it. Would it be possible for us to feel any internal satis- 
faction for having acted well if we did not judge that we had 
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acted weir? — anyrem.rse for having done e^il if we dd not 
judge that we hid done eiil ^ \t the same tim? that we do 
such or such an act a natuial and instiii:,tive judgment eharac 
terizes it, and it is in consequence of this judgment that our 
sensihility is moved Sent me it s cot tl is pnmitive and inime 
diate judgment far from form ng the bi" s of the idea of the 
good, it supposes it. It is n an fe t!y a icious cu-cle to derive 
the knowledge of the go d from that which would not exist 
without this knowledge.' 

So is it not because we find a good action that we sympathize 
with it ? Is it not because the dispositions of a man appear to 
us confoiTced to the idea of justice, that we are inclined to par- 
ticipate in them with him ? Moreover, if sympathy were the 
true criterion of the good, every thing for which we feel sympa- 
thy would be good. But sympathy is not only related to things 
in their nature moral, we also sympathize with the grief and the 
joy that have nothing to do with virtue and crime. We even 
sympathize with physical sufferings. Moral sympathy is only a 
case of general sympathy. It must even be acknowledged that 
sympathy is not always in accordance with right. We some- 
times sympathize with certain sentiments that we condemn, be- 
cause, without being in themselves bad — which would prevent 
all sympathy— they give an inclination to the greatest faults ; 
for example, love, which comes so near to irregularity, and emu- 
lation, that so quickly leads to ambition. 

Benevolence also is not always determined by the good alone. 
And, ^ain, when it is applied to a virtuous man, it supposes a 
judgment by which we pronounce that this man is virtuous. It 
is not because we wish the author of an action well that we judge 
that this action is good; it is because we judge that this action 
is good that we wish its author well. This is not al!. In the 
sentiment of benevolence is enveloped a new judgment which is 

' Seo 1st pert, leelure 6, On MyetVMm, and 2d pari, lecture 6, On the Sea- 
timi-nt of &e Bfaatiful. See, also, 1st Series, vol. iv,, detailed refiitetioo of 
the Theories of Ilutoheaon aud Smith. 
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not in sympathy This judgment is the following : the author 
of a good action discncs to be happy, as the author of a bad 
action des-erves to suffer in order to expiate it. This is the rea- 
son why we desiri, happ ness for the one and reparatory suffering 
for tlio other Benevolence is little else than the sensible form 
of this judgment 

All these sentiments, therefore, suppose an anteiior and supe- 
rior judgment Eveiywhere and always the same vicious circle. 
From the fact thit the stntimenls which we have just described 
Lave a moral chiracter it is concluded that they constitute the 
idea of the good whilst it is the idea of the good that communi- 
cates to them the character that we perceive in them. 

Another difficulty is, that sentiments pertain to sensibility, 
and borrow from it something of its relative and changing nature. 
It is, then, very necessary that all men should be made to enjoy 
with the same delicacy the pleasures of the heart. There are 
gross natures and natures refined. If your desires are impetuous 
and violent, will not the idea of the pleasures of virtue be in you 
much m ly m b tl f f passion than if na- 
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disdaining them, the iuspiratioas — often capricious— of the heart ? 
Governed by reason, sentiment becomes to it an admirable sup- 
port. But, delivered up to iteelf, in a little while it degenerates 
into passion, and passion is fantastic, excessive, unjust; it gives 
to the soul spring and energy, hut generally troubles and perverts 
it. It is even not very far fi'oni egoism, and it usually terminates 
in that, wholly generous as it is or seems to be in the beginning. 
Unless we always keep in sight the good and the inflexible obli- 
gation that is attached to it, unless we always keep in sight this 
fixed and immutable point, the soul knows not where to betake 
itself on that moving gi'ound that is called sensibility ; it floats 
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from sentiment to passion, from generosity to selfishness, ascend- 
ing one day to the pitch of enthusiasm, and the next day descend- 
ing to all the miseries of personality. 

Thus the ethics of sentiment, although superior to tiose of 
interest, are not less insufficient: IsL They give as the founda- 
tion of the idea of the good what is founded on this same idea; 
2d, The rule that they propose is too mobile to be universally 
obligatory.' 

There is another system of which I will also say, as of the pre- 
ceding, that it is not false, but incomplete and insufficient. 

The partisans of the ethics of utility and happiness have tried 
to save their principle by generalizing it. According to them, 
the good can be nothing but happiness; but egoism is wrong in 
understanding by that the happiness of the individual ; we must 
understand by it tbe general happiness. 

Let us establish, in the first place, that the new piindple is en- 
tirely opposed to that of personal interest, for, according to cir- 

' We do not grow vieary of citing M. Eoyer-Colliird. Ha has morked the 
dafeots of the athioa of Bentiment in a livelj and powerful passage, from 
■wliioli we borrow soma traits. (Eaures de Beid, vol. iii., p. 410, 411 : " The 
peceeplaon of the moral qnalities of human aotions 1b ucoompacied by an 
emotion of the sonl that is colled sen^iown*. Sentiment ia a support of nature 
that invites ub to good by the attraction of the noblest joja of which man is 
capable, and turns us ftom evil by the contempt, the aversion, the horror 
with which it inspires UB. It is a faot lliat by the contemplation of a beaali- 
ful action or a noble character, at the same time tbat we peroaive these qual- 
ities of (he action and the eharaot«r (perception, which is a judgment), we 
feel for the peRon a love mingled will) respect, and aometiniea an adminiljott 
that is fall of tcnderneas, A bad action, a loose and parfidioue character, 
esdte a contrary perception and sentiment. The internal approbation of 
remorsa are sentirnanla attached to the perception of the 
>f onr own acMons. . . , I do not weafeen the part of 
_ t isnot true thatethicsarewhollyinBendnient; ifwemdn- 
tain this, wa annihilate moral distinctiona. . . . Lot ethics be wholly in 
sentiment, and nothing is in iteolf good, nothing is in itself evil ; good and 
evil are relative; the qnalities of human aoHons are precisely such as each 
one feels them to be. Change sentiment, and yon change every thing ; the 
same action is Bt once good, indifferent, and bad, according to the affootioa 
of the epeclnlor. Silence sentiment, and actions are only physical phsiiom- 
ena; obligation is resolved into inclinations, virtue into pleasure, honesty 
into ulihty. Such are the ethics of Epicurus; Dii meliompiUP' 
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eumstanees, it may demand, not only a passing sacrifice, but an 
irreparable sacrifice, that of life. Now, tie wisest calculations of 
personal interest cannot go thus far. 

And, notwithstanding, this principle is (ar from containing true 
ethics and the whole of ethics. 

The principle of general interest leans towards disinterested- 
ness, and this ia certainly much ; but disinterestedness ia the con- 
dition of virtue, not virtue ilself We may commit an injustice 
with the most entire disinterestedness. From the fact that an 
action does not profit him who does it, it does not follow that it 
may not be in itself very unjust, in seeking general interest 
before all, we escape, it is true, that vice of soul which is called 
selfishness, but we may fall into a thousand iniquities. Or, in- 
deed, it must be felt, that general interest is always conformed to 
justice. But these two ideas are not adequate to each other. 
If they very often go together, they are sometimes also separated. 
Themistocles proposed to the Athenians to bum the fleet of the 
allies that was in the port of Athens, and thus to secure to them- 
selves the supremacy. The project is useful, says Aristides, but 
it is unjust, and on account of this simple speech, the Athenians 
renounce an advantage that must be purchased by an injustice. 
Observe that Themistocles had no particular interest in that ; he 
thought only of the interest of his country. But, had he hazarded 
or given his life in order to engage the Athenians in such an act, 
he would only have been consecrating — what has often been 
seen — an admirable devotion to a course in itself immoral. 

To this it is replied, that if; in the example cited, justice and 
interest exclude each other, it is because the interest was not 
suflSciently general; and the celebrated maxim is arrived at, that 
one must sacrifice himself to his family, his family to the city, the 
city to country, country to humanity, that, in fine, the good is 
the interest of the greatest number.' 
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"When you have gone tiius far, you have not yet attained even 
the idea of justice. The interest of humanity, like that of the 
individual, may accord in fact with justice, for in that there is 
certMnly no incompatibihty, but the two things are none the 
more identical, so that we cannot say witli exactness that the in- 
terest of humanity is the foundation of justice. A single case, 
even a single hypothesis, in which the interest of humanity should 
DOt accord with the good, is sufficient to enable us to conclude 
that one is not essentially the other. 

We go farther ■ if it ia the interest of humanity that constitutes 
and measures justii^ that only is unjust which this interest de- 
clares to be ■<o But jou are not able to affirm absolutely, that, 
in any circumstance the interest of humanity will not demand 
such or such an action and if it demands it, by virtue of your 
principle it will be neceasuy to do it, whatever it may be, and to 
do it inasmuch as it is just 

You order me to sacrifice particular interest to gen iral interest. 
But in the name of what do yon orde e t d t! s ? Is it in 
the name of interest 1 If interest, as such m st touch me, evi- 
dently my interest must also taucl e i d I io not see why I 
should sacrifice it to that of others. 

The supreme end of human life, you say, is happiness. I hence 
conclude very reasonably, that the supreme end of my life ia my 
happiness. 

In order to ask of me the sacrifice of my happiness, it must be 
called for by some other principle than happiness itself. 

Consider to what perplexity this famous principle of the greatest 
good of the greatest number condemns me. I have already much 
difficulty in di.sceming my true interest in the obscurity of the 
future ; by substituting for the infallible voice of justice the un- 
certain, calculations of personal interest, you have not rendered 
action easy for me;' but it becomes impossible, if it is necessary 
to seek, before acting, what is the interest not only of myself, but 
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of my family, not only of my family, but of my country, not only 
of my country, but of humanity. What ! must I embrace the 
entire world in my foresight ! What ! is such the price of virtue ? 
You impose upon me a knowledge that God alone possesses. 
Am I in his counsels so as to idjust my actions iccordmg to his 
decrees! The philosophy ot hisUry and the widest diplomacy 
are not, then, sufficient tor conlucting ourselves well Imagine 
therefore, that there is no mltheal^tu,al seipnce of human hte 
Chance and liberty confound the prufounie^t calculation" over 
turn the best- established fortunes rehe e the moat desperate 
miseries, mingle good fortune and haj onfound all foresight 

And would you establish ethics n t f jun lation &o mobile ! 
How much place you leave for sophism m that complaisant and 
enigmatical law of general interest I' It will not be very difficult 

' Ist Seriea, vol. iv., p. 1T4; "If the good is tlistaloEe which must be the 
most naeful to the greatest number, where can the good be founil, and who 
can diBCOmit? In order to Itnow whether Bueh an notion, which I propose 
to myself to do, ie good or bnd, I mnst be sure, in spite of ita visible and 
direct utility in the present moinont, that it will not heoome injnrioas in a 
fdtnre that I do not yet know. I must Beok whether, nseful to mina and 
those that surround me, it will not have couoteivstrokee disastrons to the 
human race, of whioli I must tliinfc before nil. It is important that I should 
know whether the money that I am tempted to give this nnfortonate who 
needs it, could not be otherwise more usefully employed. In Eict, the nde 
is here the greatest good of the greatost number. In order to follow it, what 
oaloulations are imposed on mel In the obscurity of Iha future, in the ao- 
oertidnty of the somewhat remote eonsoqiionoes of every aetion, the surest 
way is to do nothing tbat is not related to myself, and the last result of a 
prudOBce so retlned is indifference and egoism. Supposing you have re- 
ceived a deposit from an opulent neighbor, who is old and sick, a sum of 
which he has no need, and without which your numerous iamily runs the 
risk of dying with fimiiDe. He colls on you for this sum,— what will you do ! 
The greatest number is on yonr side, and the greatest ntility also ; for tills 
Hiun is in^gnifioant for your rich neiglihor, whilst it will Have your family 
fVom misery, and perhaps from death, rather of a family, I should Ilka 
much to know in the name of what principle you would hesitate to retain 
the sum which is necessary to yon t Infrepid reasoner, placed in the aller- 
nadve of kilUng this siok old man, or of letting your wife and children die of 
hunger, in all honesty of conacienco you ouglit to kUl him. Yon have the 
right, it is even yonr duty to sacrifice the less advantage of a single person 
to much the greater advantage of a greater number ; and wnoa this principle 
1b the eipression of true justice, you are only its minislflrin doing what yoa 
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always to find some remote reason of general interest, which will 
excuse us from being faithful in the present momeni to our 
friends, when they shall bo in misfortune. A man in adversity 
addresses himself to my generosity. But could I not employ my 
money in a way more useful to humanity ? Will not the coun- 
try have need of it to-morrow ? Let us virtuously keep it for the 
country tlien. Moreover, even where the interest of all seems 
evident, there stil! remains some chance of error; it is, therefore, 
better to withhold. It will always be wisdom to withhold. Yea, 
when it is necessary, in order to do well, to be sure of serving the 
greatest interest of the greatest number, none hut the rash and 
senseless will dare to act The principle of general interest will 
produce, I admit, great devotedness, but it will also produce great 
crimes. Is it not in the name of this principle that fanatics of 
every kind, fanatics in religion, fanatics in liberty, fanafjca in phi- 
losophy, taking it upon themselves to understand the eternal inter- 
est of humanity, have engaged in abominable acts, mingled often 
with a sublime disinterestedness ! 

Another error of this system is that it confounds the good itself 
with one of its applications. If the good is the greatest interest 
of the greatest number, the consequence is clear, that there are 
only public and social ethics, and no private ethics ; there is only 
a single class of duties, duties towards others, and there are no 
duties towards ourselves. But this is retrenching precisely those 
of our duties that most surely guarantee the exercise of all the 
rest.' The most constant relations that I sustain are with that 



do. A vanquishing enemy or a furioas people threaten, deatmetion to a 
whole city, if there he not dcUvercd up to tbera the head of such a man, 
who is, ne\'erthele93, inuocent. In the name of the greatest good of the 
djeateBt nnmber, this man will be iiDniolated withottt ecruple. It might 
even be muntaiued that inooceut to the last, he has ceased la he so, since 
lie is an obstacle to the public good. It having once been deolared that jus- 
tioe ia the interest of the greatest number, llie only quo»tion ia to know 
where this interest is. Now, here, doubt i» impossible ; tlierefore, it is per- 
fectly just ki offer ionoeenoe as a holoeauat to public safety. This conse- 
quence must be accepted, or the principle rejected." 
* See lecture 15, Prieaie and PuUic Ethks. 
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being which is myself. I am my own most habitual society. I 
bear in myself, as Plato' has well said, a whole world of ideas, 
sentiments, desires, passions, emotions, which claim a legislation. 
This necessary legislation ia suppressed. 

Let ua also say a word on a system that, under sublime appear- 
ances, conceals a vicious principle. 

There are persoia who believe that tbey are magnifying God, 
by placing in his will alone the foundation of the moral law, and 
the sovereign motive of humanity in the punishments and re- 
wards that it has pleased him to attach to the raspect and violation 
of his will. 

Let us undei^tand what we are about tn a matter of such deli- 
It is certain, and we shall establish it for the good,' as we have 
done for the true and the beautiful,' it is certain that, from expla- 
nations to explanations, we come to be convinced that God ia 
definitively fte supreme principle of etiios, so that it may be very 
truly said, that the good is the expression of his will, since his 
will is itself the expression of the eternal and absolute justice that 
resides in him. God wills, without doubt, that we should act 
according to the law of justice that he has put in our understand- 
ing and our heart; but it is not at all necessary to conclude that 
he has arbitrarily instituted this law. Far from that, justice is in 
the will of God only because it has its roots in his intelligence 
and wisdom, that is to say, in his most intimate nature and es- 

Wiile making, then, every reservation in regard to what is 
true in the system that founds ethics on the will of God, we must 
show what there is in this system, as it is presented to ua, false, 
arbitrary, and incompatible with ethics themselves.* 

' PlBto, RepuUie, yol. ix. and s. of our translation. 

' Ijectiiro 16. ' Lectnrss 4 and 1. 

• This polemic ia not new. The school of St. Thomaa engaged in it early 
against the theory of Occam, which was quite simiiar to that which we com- 
bat. See our 5i«W o/ a General History of I'Mlosapiy, ad Series, vol. ij.. 
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In the first place, it daea not pertain to the wil!, whatever it 
may he, to institute the good, any moie thm it belong'* to it to 
ins^tute thf true and the be^utilul I lia\e no idea of the will 
of God except by my own to be sure with the diffeipnces that 
separate whit is finite from whit is infinite Now, I cannot hy 
my will found the least truth Is it because my will is limited ? 
No ; were it armed with infinite power, it would, in this respect, 
be equally impotent Such is the nature of my mil thit, in 
doing a thing, it IS conscious of the power to do the oppciite; 
and that is not an accidental character ot the will, it is its tunJa- 
mental character f then t s supposed that truth or that first 
part of it which s called just e bis been e tabl bed as t s ty 
an act of volttioi bumin o E v ne t must be a ii leigel 
that another act m ght ha e establ si ed t otherwise a d mide 
what is now just u just and bit unj st ju t But eh mo- 
bility is contrary to the nature of ju t e and truth In fact 
moral truths are as ab olute is metapl js il tr ths Col an 
not make effects e t v th t a cau phenomena w tl ut a 
substance; neither an he n Xe t e 1 to re«pect h word to 
love truth, to repra s o e s j iss on»! TI e pr n j les of eth « are 
immutable axioms Ik tl o e of ^eometrj Ol moral law e ] e- 
cifilly must be said what Montesquieu said of all laws in general, 
— they are necessary relations that are derived irom the nature of 
things. 

Let us suppose that the good and the just are derived from 
the divine will ; on the divine will obligation will also rest. But 
can any will whatever be the foundation of obligation ! The 
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divine will is the will of an omnipotent being, and I am a feeble 
being. This relation of a feeble being to an omnipotent being, 
does not contain in itaelf any moral idea. One may be forced to 
obey (be stronger, but he is not obligated fo do it. The sove- 
reign orders of the will of God, if bis will could for a moment be 
separated from bis other attributes, would not contain the least 
ray of justice ; and, consequently, there would not descend into 
my soul the least shade of obligation. 

One will exclaim, — It is not the arbitrary will of God that 
mates the foundation of obligation and justice ; it is his just will. 
Very well. Every thing changes then. It is not the pure will 
of God that obligates us, it is the motive itself that determines 
his will, that is to say, the justice passed into his will. The dis- 
tinction between the just and the unjust is not then the work of 
his will. 

One of two things. Eitlier we found ethics on the will of 
God alone, and then the distinction between good and evil, just 
and unjust, is gratuitous, and moral obligation does not exist ; or 
you give authority to the will of God by justice, which, in your 
hypothesis, must have received from Oie will of God its authority, 
which is s. petitio prineipii. 

Another petitio prindpii still more evident. In the first place, 
you are compelled, in order legitimately to draw justice from the 
will of God, to suppose that this will is just, or I defy any one to 
show that this will alone can ever form the basis of justice. 
Moreover, evidently you cannot comprehend what a just will of 
God is, if you do not already possess the idea of justice. This 
idea, then, docs not come from that of the will of God. 

On the one hand, you may have, and you do have, the idea of 
justice, without understanding the will of God ; on the other, you 
cannot conceive the justice of the divine will, without having 
conceived justice elsewhere. 

Are not these reasons sufficient, T pray you, to conclude that 
the solo will of God is not for us the principle of the idea of the 
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And now, behold the natural consummation of the ethical 
system that we are examining : — the just and the unjust are what 
it has pleased God to declare such, bj attaching to them the re- 
wards and punishments of another life. The divine will mani- 
fests itself here only by an arbitrary order; it adds to this order 
promises and threats. 

But to what human faculty are addressed the promise and 
threat of the chastisements and the rewards of another life 1 To 
the same one that in this life fears pain and seeks pleasure, shuns 
unhappinesa and desires happiness, that is to say, to sensibility 
animated by ima^nation, that is to say, again, to what is most 
chanmng in each of us and most different in the human species. 
The joys and sufferings of another life excite in us the two most 
rivid but most mobile passions, hope and fear. Every thing in- 
fluences our fears and hopes,— aye, health, the passing cloud, a 
rav of the sun, a cup of coffee, a thousand causes of this kind. I 
have known men, even philosophers, who on certain days hoped 
more, and other days leas. And such a basis some would give 
to ethics ! Then it is doing nothing else than proposing for 
human conduct an interested motive. The calculation which I 
obey is purer, if you will ; the happiness that one makes me 
hope for is greater; but I see in that no justice that obligates 
me, no virtue and no vice in me, who know or do not know how 
to make this calculation, not having a head as strong as that of 
Pascal,' who yiedto e= hsefrsadh according to 
the disposition of my n b y nd y nagi n over which 
I have no power F n lly h pa n dp of the future 

Ufe are instituted n th g p n h n -md rewards. 

Ifow, none but n n h m g d b d can be re- 

warded and puni hd faayth n no good, no 

law that in consc "-i ed w h re is neither 

merit nor deme pun ec mpenae, nor 
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penalty penalty, since they are such only on tlie condition of 
being the complement and the sanction of the idea of the good. 
Where this idea does not pre-exist, there remain, instead of rec- 
ompense and penalty, only the attraction of pleasure and the fear 
of suffering, added to a prescription deprived in itself of morality. 
In that we come back to the punishments of earth invented for 
the purpose of frightening popular imagination, and supported 
solely on the decrees of legislators, on an abstraction of good and 
evil, of justice and injustice, of meiit and demerit. It is the 
worst human justice that is found thus transported into heaven. 
We shall see that the human soul has foundation somewhat 

These different systems, false or incomplete, having been 
rejected, we arrive at the doctrine that is to our eyes perfect 
truth, because it admits only certain facts, neglects none, and 
mdntains for all of them their character and rank. 

' Lecture 16. 
12* 
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TETTE PKINCIPLE8 OF ETHICS. 

Description of the different feota tliat compose tlie moral phonomena.— 
Analysiuof each of these facts;— let, Judgmanli and idea of llie good. 
That this indgment la abBolnta. Eelaliou between the true and the good, 
—ad, Ohligatjon. Eefutation of the doctrine of Kant that draws the idea 
of the good tram ohligaUon insUad of fooodiiig ohUgation on the idea of 
the good.— 3d, Liberty, and the moral notions attaoiied to the notion of 
liberty.— ith, Prjnoipla of merit and demerit. Punish meiits and rewards. 
— flth. Moral sentiments.— Harmony of all these facts in natnra and 



Philosophic criticism is not confined to discerning the errors 
of bjatems , it especially consista in recognizing and disengRging 
the truths mixed with these errors. The truths scattered in 
different sj stems compose the whole truth whict each of these 
almo'it always expresses oa a single side. So, the systems that 
we have juat run over and refuted deliver up to us, in some 
6or1 divided and opposed to each other, all the essentnl elements 
of human morality The only question is to coUeot them, m 
order to restore the entire moral phenomenon The history of 
philosophy, thus understood, prepaiea the way for or confirms 
pi J cholt^ical analjsis, as psj clio!ogi:,a] aniljsi's rectncs from 
the history of philosoph) its light Let us, then, interrogate 
ourselves in presence of human actions, and faithfully collect, 
without altering them by any pieconccned sjstem, the idtas and 
the sentiments of every kmd that the spectacle of these actions 

There are actions that are agreeable or disagreeable to us, 
that procure us advantages or injure us, in a word, that are, in 
one way or another, directly or indirectly, addressed to our inter- 
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derer may he arrested and delivered up lo justioe, jou demand 
that he shall be punished, and if he is punished in one waj or 
another, you think that it is just ; youi indynation :b appeised 
only after a chastisement proportioned to the crime committed 
has been inflicted on the culprit I repeat that m this you 
neither hope nor fear any thing for yourself Were you phced 
in an inaccessible fortress, from the top of which you might wit- 
ness this scene of murder, you would feel these sentiments none 
the less. 

This is only a rude picture of what takes place in you at the 
aght of a crime. Apply now a little reflection and analysis to 
the different traits of which this picture is composed, without 
destroying their nature, and you will have a complete philosophic 
theory. 

What is it that first strikes you in what you have experienced ? 
It is doubtless the indignation, the instinctive horror that you 
have felt. There is, then, in the soul a power of raising indig- 
nation that is foreign to all personal interests ! There are, then, 
in us sentiments of which we are not the end ! There is an an- 
tipathy, an aversion, a horror, that are not related to what 



■ On indigna 
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injures us, but to acta whose remotest influence cannot reach 
us, that we detest for the sole reason that we judge them to 
be bad! 

Yes, we judge them to be bad. A judgment is env«loped 
under the sentiments that we have just mentioned. In fact, in 
the midst of the indignation that transports you, let one tell you 
that all this generous anger pertains to your particular organiza- 
tion, and that, after all, the action that takes place is indifferent, 
— you revolt against such an explanation, you exclaim that the 
action is bad in itself ; you not only express a sentiment, you 
pronounce a judgment. The nest day after the action, when 
the feelings that agitated your soul have been quieted, you none 
the less still judge that the action was bad ; you judge thus six 
months after, you judge thus always and everywhere; and it is 
because you judge that this action is in itself bad, that you bear 
this other judgment, that it should not have been done. 

This double judgment is at the foundation of sentiment ; other- 
wise sentiment would be without reason. If the action is not 
bad in itself, if he who has done it was not obligated not to do 
it, the indignation that we experience is only a physical emotion, 
an excitement of the senses, of the imagination, of the heart, — a 
phenomenon destitute of every moral character, like the trouble 
that visits us before some frightful scene of nature. You cannot 
rationally feel indignation for the author of an indiiTerent action. 
Every sentiment of disinterested anger against the author of an 
action supposes in him who feels it, this double conviction : — 
1st, That the action is in itself bad ; 2d, That it should not have 
been done. 

This sentiment also supposes that the author of this action has 
himself a consciousness of the evil that he has done, and of the 
obligation that he has violated; for without this he would have 
acted like a brutal and blind force, not like an inteUigent and 
moral force, and we should have felt towards him no more indig- 
nation than towards a rock that falls on our head, towards a tor- 
rent that sweeps us away into an abyss. 
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Ini! i,n t n q l]y pposea in Itim who is the object of it an- 
th h te 1 11 t w t, that he is free, — that he could do or 
n t d h t 1 ha d It is evident that the agent must he 

free in order to be responsible. 

You desire that the murderer may he arrested and deUvered up 
to justice, jou desire that he may be punished; when he has 
been arrested, delivered wp to justice, and punished, you are sat- 
isfied. What does that mean 3 Is it a capricious movement of 
the ima^nation and heart ? No. Calm or indiguant, at the 
moment of the crime or a long time after, without any spirit of 
personal vengeance, since yoii are not the least interested in this 
affair, you none the less declare that the murderer ought to be 
punished. It^ instead of receiving a punishmeat, the culpable 
man makes his crime a stepping-stone to fortune, you still declare 
that, far from deserving prosperity, he deserves to suffer in repa- 
ration of his fault ; you protest against lot, and appeal to a su- 
perior jusdee. This judgment philosophers have called the judg- 
ment of merit and demerit I suppose, in the mind of man, the 
idea of a supreme law that attaches happiness to virtue, unhap- 
piness to crime. Omit the idea of this law, and the judgment of 
merit and demerit is without foundation. Omit this judgment, 
and indignation against prosperous crime and the neglect of vir- 
tue is an unintelligible, even an impossible sentiment, and never, 
at the sight of crime, would you think of demanding the chas- 
tisement of a criminal. 

All the parts of the moral phenomenon are connected together ; 
all are equally certain parts, — destJ^y one, and you completely 
overturn the whole phenomenon, The most common observation 
bears witness to all these facts, and the least subtle logic easily 
discovers their connection. It is necessary to renounce even sen- 
timent, or it must be avowed that sentiment covers a judgment, 
the judgment of the essential distinction between good and evil, 
that this distinction involves an obligation, that this obligarion 
is applied to an intelligent and free agent; in fine, it must be ob- 
served that tJie distinction between merit and demerit, that cor- 
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responds to the distinction between good and evil, contains tlie 
principle of tlie natural harmony between virtue and Lappinesa. 

What have we done thus far ! We have done as the physicist 
or chemist does, who submits a composite body to analysis and 
reduces it to its simple elements. The only dilference here is that 
the phenomenon to which our analysis is apphed is in us, instead 
of being out of us. Besides, the processes employed are exactly 
the same ; there is in them neither system nor liypothesis ; there 
are only experience and the most immediate induction. 

In order to render experience more certain, we may vary iL 
Instead of examining what takes place in us when wo are spec- 
tators of bad or good actions in another, let us interrogate our 
own consciousness when we are doing well or i|]. In this case, 
the different elements of the moral phenomenon are still more 
striking, and theii' order appears more distinctly. 

Suppose that a dying friend has confided to me a more or less 
important deposit, charging me to remit it after his death to a 
person whom he has designated t« me alone, and who himself 
knows not what has been done in his favor. He who confided to 
me the deposit dies, and carries with him his secret ; he for whom 
the deposit has been made to me has no knowledge of it ; if, then, 
I wish to appropriate this deposit to myself, no one will ever be 
able to suspect me. In this case what should I do 1 It is difii- 
cult to imagine circumstances more favorable for crime. If I con- 
sult only interest, I ought not to hesitate to return the deposit. 
H I hesitate, in the system of interest, I am senseless, and I revolt 
against the law of mj nature. Doubt alone, in the impunity that is 
assured me, would betray in me a principle different from interest. 

But naturally I do not doubt, I believe with the most entire 
certainty, that the deposit confided to me does not belong to me, 
that it has been confided to me to be remitted to another, and 
that to this other it belongs. Take away interest, and I should 
not even think of returning this deposit, — it is interest alone that 
tempts me. It tempts me, it does not bear me away without 
resistance. Hence the struggle between interest and duty, — a 
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struggle filled with troubles, opposite resolutjona, by turns taken 
and abandoned ; it energetically attests the presence of a principle 
of action different from interest and quite as powerful. 

Duty succumbs, interest triumphs over it. I retain the deposit 
that has been confided to me, and apply it to my own wants, and 
to (he wants of my family; it makes me rich, and in appearance 
happy ; but I internally suffer with that bitter and secret suffer- 
ing that is called remorse.' The fact is certain ; it has been a 
thousand limes described ; all languages contain the word, and 
there is no one who, in some degree, has not experienced the 
thing, that sharp gnawing at the heart which is caused by every 
fault, great or small, as long as it has not been expiated. This 
painful reoollectjon follows me in the midst of pleasures and pros- 
perity. The applauses of the crowd are not able to silence this 
inexorable witness. Only a long habit of sin and crime, an accu- 
mulation of oft-repeated faults, can compass this sentiment, at 
once avenging and expiatory. When it is stifled, every resource 
is lost, and an end is made of the soul's life; as long as it endures, 
the ^c ed fire not wholly extinguished 

P no se s a suffering of a part cular diar ct r In reraoise I 
do not suff on account of such an imjress on male ip n my 
e s n r on lecount of the tliwirtng oi mj natural pas- 
s o on "i count of the mjmy done or threatei ed to my in- 

terest, nor by the disquietude of my hopes and the agony of my 
fears: no, I suffer without any external cause, yet I suffer in the 
most cruel manner. I suffer for the sole reason that I have a 
cODSciousness of having committed a bad action which I knew I 
was obligated not to commit, which. I was able not to commit, 
which leaves behind it a chastisement that I know to be deserved, 
Jfo exact analysis can take away from remorse, without destroy- 
ing it, a single one of these elements, Remorse contains the idea 
of good and evil, of an obligatory law, of liberty, of merit and 
demerit. All these ideas were already in the struggle between 
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good and eril; they reappear in remorse. In vain interest coun- 
selled me to appropriate the deposit that had been confided to 
me ; something said to me, and still says to me, that to appro- 
priate it is to do otII, is to commit an injustice; I judged, and 
judge, thus, not such a day, hut always, not under such a circum- 
stance, hut under all circumstances. In vain I say to myself that 
the person to whom I outdit to remit this deposit has no need of 
it, and that it is ess y t m I jud hat a deposit must be 
respected without d to p rs J the ohiigation tJiat is 

imposed on me app rs vi 1 bl i b >lute. Having taken 
upon myself thi bl t, t I b 1 by this fact alone that I 
have the power to f Ifil t tl t 11 ; I am directly con- 

scious of this pow It th th m st certain knowledge 

that I am able t k p tl d p t t emit it to the lawful 
owner; and it is p ! bee I m nscious of this power 
that I judge that I have deserved punishment for not having 
made the use of it for which it was given me. It is, in fine, be- 
cause I have a lively consciousness of all that, that I experience 
this sentiment of indignation against myself this suffering of re- 
morse which expresses in itself the moral phenomenon entire. 

According to the rules of the experimental method, let us take 
an opposite course ; let us suppose that, in spite of the suggestions 
of interest, in spite of the pressing goad of miseiy, in order to be 
faithful to pledged faith, I send the deposit to the person that had 
been designated to me ; instead of the painful scene that just now 
passed in consciousness, there passes another quite as real, but 
very different. I know that I have done well ; I know that I 
have not obeyed a chimera, an artificial and mendacious law, but 
a law true, universal, obligatory upon all intelligent and free be- 
ings. I know that I have made a good use of my liberty ; I 
have of this liberty, by the very use that I have made of it, a 
sentiment more distinct, more energetic, and, in some sort, tri- 
umphant. Evety opinion would accuse me in vain, I iippeal 
from it to a better justice, and this justice is already declared in 
me by sentiments that press upon each other in my soul, I 
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I'espect myself, esteem myself; and believe that I have a right to 
tlie esteem of others ; I have the sentiment of my dignity ; I feel 
for myself only sentiments of affection opposed to tliat species of 
horror for myself with which I was just now inspired. Instead 
of remorse, I feel an incomparable joy that no one can deprive 
me of, that, were every thing else wanting to me, would console 
and support me. This sentiment of pleasure is as penetrating, 
as profound as was the remorse. It expresses the satisfaction of 
all the generous principles of human nature, as remorse repre- 
sented their revolt. It testifies by the infernal happiness that it 
gives me to the sublime accoi'd between happiness and virtue, 
whilst remorse is the first link in that fatal chain, that chain of 
iron and adamant, which, according to Plato,' binds pain to 
transgression, trouble to passion, misery to faithlessness, vice, and 

Moral sentiment is the echo of all the moral judgments and 
entire moral hfe. It is so striking tliat it has been regarded by 
a somewhat supei-ficial philosophy as sufficient to found entire 
ethics ; and, nevertheless, we have just seen that this admirable 
sentiment would not exist without the different judgments that 
we have just enumerated ; it is their consequence, but not their 
principle; it supplies, but does not constitute them; it does not 
take their place, but sums them up. 

Now that we are in possession of all the elements of human 
morality, we proceed to take these elements one by one, and sub- 
mit them to a detailed analysis. 

That which is most apparent in the complex phenomenon that 
we are studying is sentiment ; but its foundafion is judgment. 

The judgment of good and evil is the principle of all that fol- 
lows it ; but this judgment rests only on the constitution itself of 
human nature, like the judgment of the true and the judgment 
of the beautiful. As well as these two judgments,' that of the 
good is a simple, primitive, indecomposable judgment. 
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Like them, again, it is not arbitrary. We cannot but fear tbis 
judgment in presence of certain acts ; and, in fearing it, me know 
tbat it does not make good or evil, but declares it. Tbe rcalitj- 
of moral distinctions is revealed by tbis judgment, but it is inde- 
pendent of it, as beauty is mdtpendent uf the eye thit percfnes 
it, as uoiTersal and necessai ^ truths are independent of the reason 
that discovers them. 

Good and evil are reil charai,tera of humin ^ctnns althr ugh 
these characters might not he seen \iith our eies ncr tjm,bed 
with our bands. The mural qu'ihties of on .iction are none the 
less real for not being confounded with the material jual t es of 
this action. This is the reaatn why actions materially identical 
may be morally very different. A homicide is alwaj-s a homi- 
cide; nevertheless, it is often a crime, it is also often a legitimate 
acfjon, for example, when it is not done for the sake of vengeance, 
nor for the sake of interest, in a strict case of self-defence. 

It is not the spilling of blood that makes the crime, it is the 
spilling of innocent blood. Innocence and clime, good and evil, 
do not reside in such or such an esternal ctreumstance determined 
one for all. Reason recognizes them with certainty under the 
most different appearances, in circumstances sometimes the same 
and sometimes dissimilar. 

Good and evil almost always appear to us connected with par- 
ticular actions ; but it is not on account of what is particular in 
them that these actions are good or bad. So when I declare that 
the death of Socrates is unjust, and that the devotion of Leonidas 
is admirable, it is the unjust death of a wise man that I condemn, 
and the devotion of a hero that I admire. It is not important 
whether this hero be called Leonidas or d'Assas, whether the im- 
molated sage be called Socrates or Bailly. 

The judgment of the good is at first applied to particular ac- 
tions, and it gives birth to general principles which in course 
serve us as rules for judging all actions of the same kind. As 
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after having judged that such a particular phenomenon has auch 
a particular cause, we elevate ourselves to the general principle 
that every phenomenon has its cauae ;' so we erect into a general 
rule the moral judgment that we have borne in regard to a par- 
ticular fact. Thus, at first we admire the death of Leonidas, 
thenc« we elevate ourselves to the principle that it is good to die 
for one's country. We already possess the principle in its first 
application to Leonidaa ; otherwise, this particular application 
would not have been legitimate, it would not have been even 
possible ; but we possess it implicitly ; as soon as it is disengaged, 
it appears to us under its universal and pure form, and we apply 
it to all analogous cases. 

Ethics have their :axioms like other sciences ; and these axioms 
are rightly called in all languages moral truths. 

It is good not to violate one's oath, and in this is also involved 
a truth. In fact, an oath is founded in the truth of things, — its 
good is only derived. Moral truths considered in themselves 
have no less certainty than mathematical truths. The idea of a 
deposit being given, I ask whether the idea of faithfully keeping 
it is not necessarily attached to it, as to the idea of a triangle is 
attached the idea that its three angles are ec[ual to two right 
angle*. You may withhold a deposit ; but, in withholding it, do 
not believe that you change tie nature of things, nor that you 
make it possible for a deposit ever to become property. These 
two ideas exclude each other. You have only a false semblance 
of property ; and all the efforts of passion, all the sophisms of 
interest will not reverse the essential differences. This is the 
reason why moral truth is so troublesome, — it is because, like all 
truth, it is what it is, and does not bend to any caprice. Always 
the same and always present, in spite of all our efforts, it inexor- 
ably condemns, with a voice always heard, but not always list- 
ened to, the sensible and the culpable will which thinks to hinder 
it from being by denying it, or rather by pretending to deny it. 

' iBt part, lecture 2. 
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Moral truths are distitigiiiahed from otlier trutlis by the singu- 
lar character that, as soon as we perceive them, they appear to us 
as tlie rule of our conduct If it is true that a deposit is made 
to be remitted to its legitimate possessor, it is neca'tsary to remit 
it to him. To the necessity of believing is here added the neees- 
aty of practising;. 

The necessity of practising is obligation. Moral truths, in the 
eyes of reason necessary, are to the will obligatory. 

Moral obligation, like the moral truth that is its foundation, is 
absolute. As necessary truths are not more or less necessary,' so 
obligation is not more or less obligatory. There are degrees of 
importance between different obligations ; but there are no de- 
grees in the same obligation. We are not somewhat obligated, 
almost obligated ; we are either wholly obligated, or not at all. 

H obligation is absolute, it is immutable and universal. For, 
if the obligation of to-day were not tlie obligation of to-morrow, 
if what is obligatory for me were not so for you, obligation would 
differ from itself, would be relative and contingent. 

This fact f b 1 t 'mm t bl " rs 1 bV at' ' 
tain and so n fest, p te t 11 th ff rta f th doct n f 
interest to bae t th t f th p f u lest m 1 t f 

modem phil pi y j t 1 ly t k b th f t h o- 
garded it as tb p pi f th wl 1 f th By f t 

duty from t t -wb h t, 1 f m t ra t wi h 

enervates it, K t t dt th tl tru 1 t HI 
vated himself jhgh th tryfHlt 1 tg 

himself (o tli h ly 1 w f d ty but h t II d d n t d b gl 

enough, he did not reach the reason itself of duty. 

The good for Kant is what is obligatory. But logically, 
whence comes the obligation of performing an action, if not from 
the intrinsic goodness of this act ? Is it not because that, in the 
order of reason, it is absolutely impossible to regard a deposit as 
a property, that we cannot appropriate it to ourselves without a 
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crime ? If one action must be performed, and another action 
must not, it is because there is apparently an essential difference 
between these two acta. To found the good on obligation, in- 
stead of founding obligation on the good, is, therefore, to take the 
effect for the u to d a 1 pnn pi f on the conaequence. 

K I ask h n t ma wl n p e of the suggestions of 
misery, has e^[ tel th 1 p t that is nt usted to him, why 
he respected t, h w 11 an a — b u e t was my duty. If 
I persist, and k why t h luty h will very rightly 

answer, — be au e t na ju t h u t wa ^ood. That point 
baring been 1 d all an w i^ a e t pped but questions also 
are stopped "Vo ne all w a d tj t be nposed upon him 
without rendermg to himself a reason for it; hut as soon as it is 
recognized that this duly is imposed upon us because it is just, 
the mind is satisfied ; for it reaches a principle beyond which it 
has nothing more to seek, justice being its own principle. First 
truths early with them their reason for being. Now, justice, the 
essential distinction between good and evil in the relations of men 
among themselves, is the primary truth of ethics. 

Justice is not a eonsequence, since we cannot ascend to another 
more elevated principle ; and duty is not, rigorously speaking, a 
principle, since it supposes a principle above it, fiat explains and 
authorizes it, to wit, justice. 

Moral truth no more becomes relative and subjective, to take 
for a moment the language of Kant, in appearing to us obliga- 
tory, than truth becomes relative and subjective in appearing to 
us necessary ; for in the very nature of truth and the good must 
be sought the reason of necessity and obligation. But if we stop 
at obligation and necessity, as Kant did, in ethics as well as in 
metaphysics, without knowing it, and even against our intention, 
we destroy, or at least weaken truth and the good.' 

Obligation has its foundation in the necessary distinction be- 
tween good and evil ; and is itself the foundation of liberty. If 
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man has duties, he must possess tlie faculty of fulfilling them, of 
resisting desire, passion, and interest, in order to obey law. He 
ought to be free, therefore he is free, or hunian nature is in con- 
tradiction with itself. The direct certainty of obligation implies 
the corresponding certainty of liberty. 

This proof of liberty is doubtless good but Kint is deceived 
in supposing it the onlj legit mate pri Df It is ver( strin^^e that 
he should have preferred tht auth(nt> of rc^onii £, to that of 
consciousness, as if the fojiner had no need of teiQg lci firmed 
by the latter; as if ifter all my liberty ought n t tu be a ta*,t 
for me.' Empiricism must be greatly feared to distrust the testi 
mony of consciousness and after such a distrust one must be 
very credulous to have a I sunikss faith id reasoning We do 
not believe in our liberty as we believe in the mos ement of the 
earth. The proftiundest perauisiun that we haie of it comes 
from the continual experience that we carry with ourselves 

Is it true that in presence of an vt to be dene I im able 
to will or not to will to do it' In thit J a the whole q lest on of 
liberty. 

Let us clearly distinguish between the power of doing and the 
power of willing. The will has, without doubt, in its service and 
under its empire, the most of our faculties ; but that empire, which 
is real, is very limited. I will to move ray arm, and I am oft«n 
able to do it, — in that resides, as it were, the physical power of 
will ; but I am not always able to move my arm, if the mu.seles 
are paralyzed, if the obstacle to be overcome is too strong, &c. ; 
the execution does not always depend on me ; but what always 
depends on me is the resolution itself. The external effects may 
be hindered, my resolution itself can never he hindered. In its 
own domain, will is sovereign. 

And I am conscious of this sovereign power of the will. I feel 
in myself, before its determination, the force that can 
itself in such a manner or in such another. At the s 
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that I will this or that, I am equally conscious of the power to 
will the opposite ; I am conscious of being master of my resolu- 
tion, of the ahility to arrest it, cootinue it, repress it. When the 
voluntary act ceases, fJie consciousness of the power does not 
cease, — it remains with the power itself which is superior to all 
its manifestations. Liberty is therefore tie essential and always- 
subsisting attribute of will.^ 

The will, we have seen," is neither desire nor passion, — it is 
exactly the opposite. Liberty of will is not, then, the license of 
desires and passions. Man is a slave in desire and passion, he is 
free only in will. That they may not elsewhere he confounded, 
iberty and anarchy must not be confounded in psychology. Pas- 
abandoning; themselves to their caprices, is anarchy. Pas- 
concentrated upon a dominant passion, is tyranny. Liberty 
consists in the struggle of mill against this tyranny and this anar- 
chy. But this combat must have an aim, and this aim is the 
duty of obeying reason, which is our true sovereign, and justice, 
which reason reveals to ns and prescribes for us. The duty of 
obeying reason is the law of will, and will is never more itself 
than when it submits to its law. We do not possess ourselves, 
as long as to the domination of desii'e, of passion, of interest, reason 
does not oppose tie counterpoise of justice. Reason and jusfjce 
free us fi'Om the yoke of passions, without imposing upon us 
another yoke. For, once more, to obey them, is not to abdicate 
liberty, but to save it, to apply it to its legitimate use. 

It is in liberty, and in the agreement of liberty with reason 
and justice, that man belongs to himself to speak properly. He 
is a person only because he is a free being enlightened by reason. 

What distinguishes a person from a simple thing, is especially 
the difference between liberty and its opposite. A thing is 



' See, for the entire dsveloproent of tho theory of libortj, 1st Series, vol. 
iii,, leiiture l,Zocte,p. 71; Icoture 8, GondiUac, p. 116, 149, etc.; vol. iv., 
lecture 23, itdirf, p. Ml-674; 2d fieriei, yrj\. lA., Examinatwn of (he Systna 
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that which is not free, consequently that which does not helong 
to itself, that which has no self^ which has only a numerical 
individuality, a perfect effigy of true individuality, which is that 
of person. 

A thing, not belonging to itself, belongs to the first person that 
takes possession of it and puts iis mark on it, 

A thing is not responsible for the movements which it has not 
willed, of which it is even ignorant. Person alone is responsible, 
for it is intelligent and free ; and it is responsible for tie use of its 
intelligence and freedom. 

A thing has no dignity ; dignity is only attached to person. 

A thing has no valne by itself; it has only that which per- 
aon confers on it. It is purely an instrument wliose whole valne 
consists in the use that the person using it derives from it.' 

Obligation implies liberty ; where liberty is not, duty is want- 
ing, and with duty right is wanting also. 

It is because there is in me a being worthy of respect, that I 
have the duty of respecting it, and the right to make it respected 
by you. My duty is the exact measure of my right. The one 
is in direct ratio witli the other. If I had no sacred duly to re- 
spect what mates my person, that is to say, my intelligence and 
my liberty, I should not bavo the right to defend it against your 
injuries. But as my person is iui-iolable and sacred in itself 
it follows that, considered in relation to me, it imposes on me 
a duty, and, considered ia relation to you, it confers on me a 
right. 

I am not myself permitted to degrade the person that I am by 
abandoning myself to passion, to vice and crime, and I am not 
permitted to let it be degraded by you. 

The person is inviolable; and it alone is inviolable. 

It is inviolable not only in the intimate sanctuary of c( 
ness, but in all its legitimate manifestations, in its act 



' See let Series, vol. iv., Lectiir 
political eoonomy, p. 378-803. 
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product of its acts, even in the instruments tiat it makes its own 
by using them. 

Therein is the foundation of the sanctity of property. The first 
property is the person. All other properties are deiived from 
that. Think of it well. It is not property in itself that has 
nghts It 1^ the propnetor, it is the person that stamps upon it, 
with ib cwn character, its right and its title. 

The perscn cinnot cease to helong to itself, without degrading 
itself, — It L« to itself inalienable. The person has no I'ight over 
itself; jt cannot treat itself as a thing, cannot sell itself cannot 
destroy itself cannot in any way abolish its free will and its lib- 
erty, which are it=i con-tituent elements. 

Why has the child already some rights ? Because it will he a 
free being. "Why have the old man, returned to infancy, and the 
insane man still some rights? Because they have been free 
beings. We even respect liberty in its first glimmerings or its 
last vestiges. Why, on the other hand, have the insane wan and 
the imbecile old man no longer all their rights? Because they 
have lost liberty. Why do we enchain the furious madman ? 
Because he has lost knowledge and liberty. Why is slavery an 
abominable institution ? Because it is an outrage upon what 
constitutes humanity. This is the reawn why, in fine, certain 
extreme devotions are sometimes sublime faults, and no one is 
permitted to offer them, much less to demand them There is no 
legitimate devotion against the very essence of right, against lib- 
erty, against justice, against the dignity of the human person. 

"VVe have not been able to speak of liberty, without indicating 
a certain number of moral notions of tlie highest importance 
which it contains and explains ; but we could not pursue this de- 
velopment without encroaching upon the domain of private and 
public ethics and anticipating tlie following lecture. 

We arrive, then, at the last element of the moral phenomenon, 
the judgment of merit and demerit. 

At the same time that we judge that a man has done a good 

or bad action, we bear this other judgment quite as necessaiy as 

13 
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the former, to wit that if this m in h^ acte 1 well he has mentod 
a reward, and if he has acted ill he has mer ted a punishment 
It is exactly the same with this judgment as with that of the 
good. It may bo outwar31j expressed in i more or leas 1 lely 
manner, according as it i"; minglel with more or leas energetic 
feelings. Sometimes it will be onl) a benevolent disposition 
towards the virtuous agent, and an unfavoralle diapositiun towards 
the culpable agent sometimes it will be enthusiasm or indigna 
tion. In some cases one w 11 moke himself the evecutoi of the 
judgment that he beare he will crfwn the her> ani load the 
criminal with chains tut wBen all your tt,elings ire cilmei 
when enthusiasm has cooled as well as mdignat on v,\ea t me 
and separation have rendered an action almost indifi rent to yiu, 
yon none the less persist in judging that the author of this action 
merits a reward or a punishment, according to the quality of the 
action. Yoa decide that you were right in the sentiments that 
you felt, and, although they are extinguished, you declare them 
legitimate. 

The judgment of merit and demerit is essentially tied to the 
judgment of good and evil. In fact, he who does an action with- 
out knowing whether it is good or'bad, has neither merit nor 
demerit in doing it. It is with him the same as with those 
physical agents that accomplish the most beneficent or the most 
destructive works, to which we never think of attributing knowl- 
edge and will, consequently accountability. Why are there no 
penalties attached to involuntary crimes ? Because for that very 
reason they are not regarded as crimes. Hence it comes that the 
question of premeditation is so grave in all criminal processes. 
Why is the child, up to a certain age, subject to none but light 
punishments ? Because where the idea of the good and liberty 
are wanting, merit and demerit are also wanting, which alone 
authorize reward and punishment. The author of an injurious 
but involuntary action is condemned to an indemnity correspond- 
ing to the damage done ; he is not condemned to a punishment 
properly so called. 
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Sucli are tlie conditions of merit and demerit. When these 
conditions aro fulfilled, merit and demerit manifest themselves, 
and involve reward and punishment. 

Merit is the natural right we have to be rewarded ; demerit 
the natural right that others have to punish us, and, if we may 
thus speak, the right that we have to be punished. This expres- 
sion may seem paradoxical, nevertheless it is true. A culpable 
man, who, opening his eyes to the light of the good, should com- 
prehend the necessity of expiation, not only by internal repent- 
ance, without which all the rest is in vain, but also by a real and 
effective suffering, such a culpable man would have the right to 
claim the punishment that alone can reconcile him with order. 
And such reclamations are not so rare. Do we not every day see 
criminals denouncing themselves and offering themselves up to 
avenge the public? Others prefer to satisfy justice, and do not 
have recourse to the pardon that law places in the hands of the 
monarch in order to represent in the state charity and mercy, as 
tribunals represent in it justice. This is a manifest proof of the 
natural and profoi nd ro fs of the ' lea of pun'shn ent and rewa d 

Mpr t and de er t mj erat vely din 1 te a lawful debt j u 
Lhm ntandraviri but rewarl must not be confuu led v h 
mer or [ n hment w th lement th s wo il 1 be confou d ng 
cause ind effpct pr n p e an ! o e^uen e Even were rewarl 
and pun shm nt n t to take jUcp me t and dement would sub- 
s st P m shn e t ■} d re vard sal sfy ment and dement hut do 
not const tute the n ^ ppress all reward and ^11 p n shment, 
an 1 you do i ut therebT suj press me t a d le nent on the on 
trary, suppress merit and demerit, and there are no longer true 
punishments and true rewards. Unmerited goods and honors are 
only material advantages; reward is esbpntidlly moral, and its 
value is independent of its form. One of those crowns of oak 
that the early Romans decreed to heroism is worth more than all 
the riches in the world, when it is the sign of the recognition and 
the admiration of a people. To reward is to give in return. He 
who is rewarded must Lave first given something in order to de- 
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serve to be rewarded. Reward accorded to merit is a debt; re- 
ward without merit is a charity or a theft. It is the sftine with 
•punishment It is the relation of pain to a fault, — in this rela- 
tion, and not in the pain alone, is the truth as well as tte shame 
of chastieement. 

'TiH crime and not the aoaflbld makes the stainc.' 

There are two things that must be unceasingly repeated, be- 
cause they are equally true, — the first is, that the good is good 
in itself, and ought to he pursued whatever may be the conse- 
quences ; the second is, that the consequences of the good cannot 
fail to be fortunate. Happiness, separated from the good, is only 
a fact to which is attached no moral idea ; but, as an effect of the 
good, it enters into the moral order and completes it. 

Virtue without happiness, and crime without unhappiness, are 
a contradiction, a disorder. If virtue supposes sacrifice, that is to 
say, suffering, it is of eternal justice that the sacrifice, generously 
accepted and courageously borne, have for a reward the very 
happiness that has been sacrificed. So, it is of eternal justice 
that crime be punished by the unhappiness of the culpable hap- 
piness which it has tried to obtain by stealth. 

Now, when and how is the law fulfilled that attaches pleasure 
. and pain to good and evil? Most of the time even here below. 
For order rules in this world, since the worid endures. If order 
is sometimes disturbed, and happiness and nnhappiness are not 
always distributod in right proportion to crime and virtue, still 
the absolute judgment of the good, the absolute judgment of ob- 
ligation, the absolute judgment of merit and demerit, subsist 
inviolable and imprescriptible, — we remain convinced that he who 
has put in us the sentiment and the idea of order cannot in that 
iail himself, and that sooner or later he will re-establish the sacred 
harmony between virtue and happiness by the means that to him 
belong. But the time has not come to sound these mysterious 
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It is sufficient for us, but it waa necessary to mark 
them, in order to sliow the nature and the end of moral truth, 

"We terminate this analysis of the different parts of the com- 
plex phenomenon of morality \iy recalling that one which is the 
most apparent of all, which, however, is only the accompaniment, 
and, thus to speak, the echo of all the others — sentiment Senti- 
ment has for its object to render sensible to the soul the tie be- 
tween virtue and happiness. It is the direct and vital application 
of the law of merit and demerit. It precedes and autiorizes the 
punishments and rewards that society institutes. It is the inter- 
nal model according to which the imagination, guided by faith, 
represents to itself the punishments and rewards of the divine city. 
The world that we place beyond this is, in great part, our own 
heart transported into heaven. Since it conies thence, it is just 
that it should return thither. 

We will not dwell upon the different phenomena of sentiment ; 
we have sufficiently explained them in the last lecture, A few 
words will replace them under your eyes. 

We cannot witness a good action, whoever may be its author, 
another or ourselves, without exjwriencing a particular pleasure, 
analogous to that which is attached to the perception of the 
beautiful ; and we cannot witness a had action without feeling a 
contrary sentiment, also analogous to that which the sight of an 
ugly and deformed objc-ct excites in us. This sentiment is pro- 
foundly different from agreeable or disagreeable sensation. 

Are we the authora of the good action ! We feel a satisfac- 
tion that we do not confound with any other. It is not the 
triumph of interest nor that of pride,— it is the p!e isure of modest 
honesty or dignified virtue that renders justice to itself Are we 
the authors of the bad action ? We fepl offended conscience 
groaning within us. Sometimes it is only an importunate rec- 
lamation, sometimes it is a bitter agony Remorse is a suffering 
the more poignant on account of our Iteling that it is deserved. 

' See lecture 16, God, (he Principle qf the Idea of the Good. 
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The spectacle of a good action done by another also has some- 
thing delicious to the soul. Sympathy is an echo in ua that re- 
sponds to whatever ia nohie and good in others. When interest 
does not lead us astray, we naturally put ourselves in the place of 
him who has done well. We feel in a certain measure the senti- 
ments that animate him. We elevate ourselves to the mood of 
his spirit. Is it not already for the good man an esquisit* re- 
ward to make the nohle sentiments that animate him thus pass 
into the hearts of his fellow-men 3 The spectacle of a bad action, 
instead of sympathy, excites an involuntary antipathy, a painful 
and sad sentiment. Without doubt, this sentiment is never acute 
like remorse. There is in innocence something serene and placid 
that tempers even the sentiment of injustice, even when this in- 
justice falls on us. We then experience a sort of shame for 
humanity, we mourn over human weakness, and, by a melan- 
choly return upon ourselves, we are less moved to anger than to 
pity. Sometimes also pity is overcome by a generous anger, by 
a disinterested indignation. If, as we have said, it is a sweet re- 
ward to excite a nohle sympathy, an enthusiasm almost always 
fertile in good actions, it is a cruel punishment to stir up around 
us pity, indignation, aversion, and contempt. 

Sympathy for a good action is accompanied by benevolence 
for ifa author. He inspires us with an affectionate disposition. 
Even without knowing it, we would love to do good to him ; we 
desire that he may bo happy, because we judge that he deserves 
to be. Antipathy also passes from the action to the person, and 
engenders against him a sort of bad will, for which we do not 
blame ourselves, because we feel it to he disinterested and find it 
legitimate. 

Moral satisfaction and remorse, sympathy, benevolence, and 
their opposites are sentiments and not judgments; but they are 
sentiments that accompany judgments, tiie judgment of the good, 
especially that of merit and demerit These sentiments have 
been given us by the sovereign Author of our moral constitution 
to aid ua in doing good. In their diversity and mobility, they 
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cannot be the foundations of absolute obligation which must be 
equal for all, but they are to it happy auxiharies, sure and benefi- 
cent witnesses of the harmony between virtue and happiness. 

These are the facts as presented by a faithful description, as 
brought to light by a detailed analysis. 

Without facta all is chimera; without a severe distinction of 
facts, all is confusion ; but, also, without the knowledge of their 
relations, instead of a single vast doctrine, like the total phenome' 
non that we have undertaken to embrace, there can be only dif- 
ferent systems like the different parts of this phenomenon, conse- 
quently imperfect systems, systems always at war with eacb 
other. 

We set out from common sense ; for the object of true science 
is not to contradict common sense, but to explain it, and for this 
end we mus>t commence by recognizing it. We have at first 
paint*d in its simplicity, e^en in the gross, the phenomenon of 
morality. Then we have separated its elements, and carefully 
marked the characferi'itic traits of each of them. It only remains 
for us to re-collect tbem all, to seize their relations, and thus to 
find again, but more precise and more clear, the primitive unity 
that served. ui as a point of departure. 

P th ail foots analysis baa shown us a primitive fact, which 

t nly n itself— the judgment of the good. We do not 
sa fi th r facts to that, but we must establish that it is the 
finit b U n date and in importance. 

Bj ts 1 e resemblance to the judgment of the true and the 
b ant f I the judgment of the good has shown us the afEnitiea of 
eti rat [bysies, and esthetics. 

Tb gxid so essentially united to the true, is distinguished 
f m t n that it is practical truth. The good is obligatory. 
Thes tw deaa are inseparable, but not identical. For obliga- 
t n ta n the good, — in this intimate aUiance, from the good 
obi g t n b< rrows its universal and absolute character. 

Th bl tory good is the moral law. Therein is for us the 
f u lat u t all ethics. Thereby it is that we separate ourselves 
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from the ethics of interest and t]ie ethics of sentiment We ad- 
mit ail the iacts, but we do not admit them in the same rank. 

To the moral law in the reason of man corresponds liberty in 
action. liberty is deduced from obligation, and moreover it is a 
faet of an irresistible evidence. 

Man as a being free and subject to obligation, is a moral per- 
son. The idea of person contains several moral notions, among 
others that of right Person alone can have rights. 

To all these ideas is added that of merit and demerit, which 
serves as their sanction. 

Merit and demerit suppose the distinction between good and 
evil, obligation and liberty, and give birth to the idea of reward 
and punishment. 

It is on the condition that the good may be an object of reason, 
that ethics can have an immovable basis. We have therctbre 
insisted on the rational character of the idea of the good, but 
without misconceiving the part of sentiment. 

We have distinguished that particular sensibility, which is 
stirred in us in the train of reason itself, from physical sensibility, 
which needs an impression made upon the organs in order to en- 
All our moral judgments are accompanied by sentiments that 
respond to them. The sight of an action which we judge to be 
good gives us pleasure, — the consciousness of having performed 
an obligatory act, and of having performed it freely, is also a 
pleasure ; the judgment of merit and demerit makes our hearts 
beat by taking the form of sympathy and benevolence. 

It must be avowed that the law of duty, although it ought to 
be fulfilled for its own sake, would be an ideal almost inaccessible 
lo human weakness, if to its austere prescriptions were not added 
some inspiration of the heart. Sentiment is in some sort a nat- 
ural grace that has been given us, either to supply the light of 
reason that is sometimes uncertain, or to succor the will wavering 
in the presence of an obscure or painful duty. In order to resist 
e of culpable passions, the aid of generofia passions is 
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needed ; and when the moral law exacts the sacn'flce of natural 
Bentiments, of the sweetest and most lively instincts, it is fortunate 
that it can support ilsclf on otiier sentiments, or other instincts 
which also have their charm and their force. Truth enlightens 
the mind ; sentiment warms the soul and leads to action. It is 
not cold reason that determines a Codrus to devote himself for his 
countrymen, a d'Assas to utter, heneath the steel of the enemy, 
the generous cry that hringa him death and saves the array. Let 
us guard ourselves, then, fi'om weatening the authority of senti- 
ment; let ns honor and sustain enthusiasm; it is the sonrce 
whence spring great and heroic actions. 

And shall interest be entirely banished from our system ? No ; 
wo recognize in tie human sonl a desire for hapj'iness which is 
the work of God himself. This desire is a fact, — it must then 
have its place in a system founded upon experience. Happiness 
is one of the ends of human nature ; only it is neither its sole 
end nor its principal end. 

Admirable economy of the moral constitution of man ! Its 
supreme end is the good, its law is virtue, which often imposes 
on it suffering, and thereby it is the most excellent of all thiugs 
that we know. But this law is very hard and in contradiction 
with the instinct of happinca Fear nothing, — tlie beneficent 
author of our being has placed in our souls, by the side of the 
severe law of duty, the sweet and amiable force of sentiment, — 
he has, in general, attached happiness to virtue ; and, for the ck- 
ceptions, for there are exceptions, at tlie end of the course he has 
placed hope.' 

Our doctrine is now known. Its only pretension is to express 
faithfully each feet, to express tliem all, and to make appear at 
once their differences and their harmony. 

Beyond that there is nothiag new to attempt in ethics. To 
admit only a single fact and ta sacrifice to that all the rest, — such 
is the beaten way. Of all the facta that we have just analyzed, 
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thei'e is not one fiat has not in its turn played the part of sole 
principle. All the great schools of moral philosophy have each 
seen only one side of truth, — fortunate when they have not 
chosen among the different phases of the moral phenomenon, in 
order to found upon them their entire system, precisely those 
that are least adapted to that end ! 

Who could now return to Epicurus, and, against the moat 
manifest facts, against common sense, against the very idea of all 
ethics, found duty, virtue, the good, on the desire of happiness 
alone? It would be proof of great hiindness and great barren- 
ness. On the other hand, shall we immolate the need of happi- 
ness, the hope of all reward, human or divine, to flie abstract 
idea of the good! The Stoics have done it, — we know with what 
apparent grandeur, with what real impotence. Shall we confine 
with Kant the whole of ethics to obligation ? That is straitening 
aljll more a system that is already very narrow. Moreover, one 
may hope to surpass Kant in extent of views, by a completer 
knowledge and more faithful representation of facts ; one cannot 
hope to he more profound in the point of view that he has 
chosen. Or, in another order of ideas, shall we refer to the wOi 
of God alone the obligation of virtue, and found ethics on religion, 
instead of giving religion to ethics as their necessary perfection ? 
We still invent nothing new, we only renew the ethics of the 
theologians of the Middle Age, or rather of a particular school 
which has bad for its adversaries the most illustrious doctors. 
Finally, shall we reduce al! morality to sentiment, to sympathy, 
to benevolence ? It only remains to follow tlie footsteps of Hutch- 
eson and Smith, abandoned by Eeid himself, or the footsteps of 
a celebrated adversary of Kanf, Jaeobi.' 

The time of exclusive theories has gone by; to renew Lliem is 
to perpetuate war in philosophy. Each of them, being founded 
upon a real fact, rightly refuses the sacrifice of this fact ; and it 

' Oq Jaeobi, see Teiineinaan's Maaval 'if tJie Hktory of P/iihsvph^, vol. 
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meets in hostile theories aa equal right and an equal resistauee. 
Hence the perpetual return of the same systems, always at war 
with each other, and hy turns vanquished and victorious. This 
strife can cease only by means of a doctrine that conciliates all 
systems by comprising all the facts that give them authority. 

It is not the preconceived design of conciliating systems in his- 
tory that suggests to «a the idea of conciliating fects in reality. 
It is, on the contrary, the full possession of all the facta, analogous 
and different, that forces us to absolve and condemn all systems 
on account of the truth that is in each of them, and on account 
of the errors that are mixed with the truth. 

It is important to repeat continually, that nothing is so easy as 
to arrange a system, hy suppressing or altering the facts that em- 
barrass it. But is it, then, the object of philosophy to produce 
at any cost a system, instead of seeking to understand the truth 
and express it as it is ! 

It is objected that such a doctrine has not sufficient character. 
But is it not sporting with philosophy to demand of it any other 
character than that of truth ! Do men complain that modem 
chemistry has not sufficient character, because it limiU itself to 
studying facts in their relations, and also in their differences, and 
because it does not end at a single substance ? The only true 
philosophy that is proper for a century returned from all exag- 
gerations, is a picture of human nature whose first merit is fidel- 
ity, which must offer all the traitt <if the original in their right 
proportion and real harmony. The unity of the doctrine that 
we profess is in that of the human soul, whence we have drawn 
it. Is it not one and the t.ame being that perceives the good, 
that knows that he is obligated to fulfil it, that knows that he is 
free in fulfilling it, that loves the good, and judges that the fulfil- 
ment or viohtron ot the gooi justly brings after it reward or 
punishment, happiness or misery? We draw, then, a true nnity 
from the mtimate relation between all the facts that, as we have 
seen, imply and sustain each other. But by what right is the 
unity ot a doctrine phc^-d in allowing in it only a single prind- 
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p]e! Such a unity is possible only in those regions of mathe- 
matical abstraction, where one ia not disturbed by what is, where 
one retrenches at will from the object that he is studying, in order 
to simplify it continually, where every thing is reduced to pure 
notions. In the reality all is determined, and coBsequently, all 
is complex. A science of facts is not a series of equations. In 
it must be found again the life that is in things, life wili its har- 
mony doubtless, but also with its richness and diversity.' 

' On this important qvieelion of method, Ban lecture 12. 
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LECTURE XV. 

PEIVATE AND PITliLIO ETHICS. 

ApplioBtiOD of the precading principles.— Geoaral formnla of interest,— to 
obey reeson. — Rule for judging whetlier an action ia or ia not conformed 
to reason,— to elevate the motive of this action into a maxim of nniversal 
legisiatioQ.- Individnai etliioa. It ia not tawarda the indjviduel, but 
towarda tliB moral person tliat one is obligated. Prinoiple of all individual 
duties, — to respect and develop the moral peraon. — Social ethicB, — dn^es 
of juatjefl and duties of eharity.-— Civil aociety. Oovermneot. Law. Tho 
right to puniah. 

We know that there is moral good and that there is moral 
evil : we know that this distinction between good and evil 
engenders an obligation, a law, duty ; hut we do not yet know 
what our duties are. The general principle of ethics is laid 
down ; it must be followed at least into its most important 
applications. 

If duty is only truth become obligatory, and if truth is known 
only by reason, to obey the law of duty, is to obey reaaon. 

But to obey reason ia a precept very vague and very abstract : 
— how can we be sure that our action is conformed or ia not con- 
formed to reason 3 

The character of reason being, as we have, said, ila universality, 
action, in order to be cotiformed to reason, must possess some- 
thing univeiBal; and sa it is the motive itself of tie action that 
^ves it its morality, it is also the motive that must, if the action 
is good, reflect the character of reaaon. By what sign, then, do 
you recognize that an action is conformed to reason, that it is 
good ! By the sign that the motive of this action being general- 
ized, appears to you a maxim of universal legislation, which 
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reason imposes upon all intelligent and free beings. If you are 
not able thus to generalize the motive of an action, and if it is the 
opposite motive that appears to you. a universal maxim, your 
action, being opposed to this maxim, is thereby proved to be con- 
trary to reason and duty, — it is bad. If neither the motive of 
your action nor the motive of the opposite action can be erected 
into a universal law, the action is neither good nor bad, it is in- 
different Such is the ingenious measure that Kant has applied 
to the morality of actions. It makes known with the last degree 
of clearness where duty is and where it is not, as the severe and 
naked form of syllogism, being applied to reasoning, brings out 
in the predsest manner its error or its truth. 

To obey reason, — such is duty in itself, the duty superior to all 
other duties, giving to all others their foundation, and being 
itself founded only on the essential relation between liberty and 

It may be said that there is only a single duty, that of obeying 
reason. But man having difierent rehtion*;, this smgle and gen- 
eral duty Is deteiTOined by these different relations, and divided 
into a corresponding numler of particuhi duties 

Of all the beings that we knjw, there is not one with whom 
we are more constantly in ri.Iation than with ourselves. The ac- 
tions of which man is at once the author and the object, have 
rules aa well as other actions Hence that first class of duties 
which are called the duties of man towards himself. 

At firat sight, it is strange that man should have duties towards 
himself. Man, being free, belongs to himself What is most to 
me is myself L— this is the first property and tlie foundation of all 
other properties. Now, is it not the essence of properly to be at 
the free disposition of the proprietor, and eonsequenUy, am I not 
able to do with myself what I please ? 

No ; from the fact that man is free, from the fact that he be- 
longs only to himself, it must not be concluded that he has over 
himself all power. On the contrary, indeed, from the fact alone 
that he is endowed with liberty, as well as intelligence, I conclude 
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that he can no more degrade his liberty than his intelligence, 
without transgressing. It is a culpable use of liberty to abdicate 
it. We have said ttat liberty is not only sacred to others, but is 
so to itself. To subject it to the yoke of passion, instead of in- 
creasing it under the liberal discipline of duty, is to abase in us 
what deserves our respect as much as the respect of otbera. Man 
is not a thing ; it has not, then, been permitted him to treat him- 
self as a thing. 

K I have duties towards myself, it is not towards myself as an 
individual, it is towards the liberty and intelligence that make 
me a tree moral person. It is necessary to distinguish closely ia 
us what is peculiar to us from what pertains to humanity. Each 
one of us contains in himself Kuman nature with all its essential 
elements ; and, in addition, all these elements are in him in a 
certain manner that is not the same in two different men. These 
particularities make the individual, but not the person ; and the 
person alone in us is to be respected and held as sacred, because 
it alone represents humanity. Eveiy thing that does not concern 
the moral person ia indifferent. In these limits I may consult my 
tastes, even my fancies to a certain extent, because in them there 
is nothing absolute, because in them good and evil are in no way 
involved. But as soon as an act touches the moral person, my 
liberty is subjected to its law, to reason, which does not allow 
liberty to be turned against ifsel£ For example, if through ca- 
price, or melancholy, or any otlier motive, I condemn myeelf to 
an abstinence too prolonged, if I impose on myself vigils pro- 
tracted and beyond my strength ; if I absolutely renounce all 
pleasure, and, by these excessive privations, endanger my health, 
my life, my reason, these are no longer indifferent actions. Sick- 
ness, death, madness, may become crimes, if we voluntarily bring 
them upon ourselves. 

I have not established this obligation of self-respect imposed 
on the moral person, therefore I cannot destroy it. Is self-respect 
founded on one of those arbitrary conventions that cease to esist 
when the two contracting parties freely renounce them ! Are the 
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two contracting parties here me and myself? By no means ; one 
of the contracting parties is not me, to wit, humanity, the moral 
person. And there is here neitier convention nor contract. By 
the fact alone that the moral person is in us, we are obligated 
towards it, without convention of any sort, without contract that 
can be cancelled, and by the very nature of things. Hence it 
comes that obligation is absolute. 

Respect of the moral person in us is the general principle 
whence are derived all individual duties. We will cite some of 

The most important, that which governs all others, is tlie duty 
of remaining master of one's self. One may lose possession of 
himself in two ways, either by allowing himself to be carried 
away, or by allowing himself to be overcome, by yielding to 
enervating passions or to overwhelming passions, to anger or to 
melancholy. On either hand there is equal weakness. And I 
do not speak of the consequences of those vices for society and 
ourselves, — certainly they are very injurious ; but they are much 
worse than that, they are already bad in themselves, because in 
themselves they give a blow to moral dignity, because they dimin- 
ish hberty and disturb intelligence. 

Prudence is •m eminent virtue. I speak of that n>ble p u 
dence that is the moderation in all things, th t es ht, th St- 
ness, that preserve at once from negligence d th t 1 es 
which adorns itself with the name of heroism is d i 

selfishness sometimes usurp the name of p 1 c^ H m 
without being premeditated, ought always t b t 10 
may be a hero at intervals; but, in every-d. 1 1 t ifii t 
to be a wise man. We must ourselves hold th f I f 

and not prepare difficulties for ourselves by 1 s= h 
vado, nor create fur ourselves useless perils. D htl m t 

know how to dare, but still prudence is, if n t th p pi t 
least the rule of courage ; for true courage is n t bh d tr po t, 
it is before all coolness and self-possession in danger. Prudence 
also teaches temperance ; it keeps the sou] in that state of mod- 
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eration without which man is incapable of recognizing and prao 

g ce Til h as why the ancients said that pru- 

d u th h A "v n of all the yirtues. Prudence 

h g b b reason, as imprudence is liberty 

p m ea — o h e side, order, the legitimate sub- 

b other; on the other, anarchy 

nd 

V y e. Falsehood, by breaking the 

n m nd truth, deprives him of that 

wh h m kes h d im Th s is the reason why there is no 

g D h n giving h and why the most honored vir- 

d k 
m m person by wounding it in its in- 

m F h body is to man the object of im- 

p d Th b m become an obstacle oi a means. 

If you refuse it what sustams and strengthens it, or if you demand 
too much from it by exciting it beyond measure, you exhaust it, 
and by abusing it, deprive yourself of it. It is worse still if you 
pamper it, if you grant every thing to its unbridled desires, if you 
make yourself its slave. It is being unfeithful to the soul to en- 
feeble its servant ; it is being much more unfaithful to it still, to 
enslave it to its servant. 

But it is not enough to respect the moral person, it is neces- 
sary to perfect it ; it is necessary to labor to return the soul to 
God better than we received it; and it can become so only by a 
constant and courageous exercise. Everywhere in nature, all 
things are spontaneously developed, without willing it, and with- 
out knowing it W ith man it the will alumbers the other facul 
ties degenerate into languor and inertiin or carred awiy by 
the blind impulse of pass on they are precip tated aid go 
astray It is by the government and education of himsell that 
man lag] eat 

Min muat before every thing else occupy himsell with h s 

' Soa ihe EtpaUic, book iv., toI. ii., of our traQslaiion. 
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; is in fact our intelligence that alone can ^ve us 
a clear sight of the true and the good, that guides liberty by 
showing it the legitimate object of its efforts, No one can give 
himself another mind than the one that he has received, but he 
may train and strengthen it as well as the body, by putting it to 
a task of some kind, by rousing it when it is drowsy, by restrain- 
ing it when it is carried away, by continually proposing to it new 
objects, — for it is only by continually enriching it tbat it does 
not grow poor. Sloth benumbs and enervates the mind ; reg- 
ular work exdtes and strengthens it, and work is always in our 
power. 

There is an education of liberty as well as our other faculties. 
It is sometimes in subduing the body, sometimes in governing 
our intelligence, especially in resisting our passions, that we learn 
to be free. We encounter opposition at each step, — the only 
question is not to shun it. In this constant struggle liberty is 
formed and augmented, until it becomes a habit. 

Finally, there is a culture of sensibility itself, Fortunate are 
those who have received from nature the sacred fire of enthusi- 
asm! They ought reli^ously to preserve it. But there is no 
Boul that does not conceal some fortunate vein of it. It is neces- 
sary to watch it and pursue to avoid what restrains it to seek 
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with other men.' As long as he preserves any intelligence and any 
liberty, tlie idea of the good dwells in Lim, and with it duty. 
Were we cast upon a desert island, duty would follow us thitlier. 
It would be beyond belief strange that it should be in the power 



' On oar prinoipol duties towards ouraelvea, Bad on that error, too mooh 
aoorediled id the eighteenth oeutury, of redndng ethioa to our duties towards 
others, see 1st Series, vol. lii., leoturos on the ethics of Heivetias and Sajot- 
Lamhert, lecture vi,,p. 23S: " To deiine virtue an lia&itual dispoaltion to con- 
tribute to the happiness of others, is to coooeotrBle virtue into a single one 
of its applioalionB, is to suppress its general and asBeotial cbaraeter. Therein 
is the fundamental vice of the ethies of the aighieenth century. Those 
ethics are an exaggerated reaction against the somewhat mystical ethios of 
the preceding age, which, rightly oecupiod with perfecting the internal man, 
often fell into asceticism, which is not only useless to others, but Is contrary to 
well-ordered human life. Through fear of asoeticism, the philosophy of the 
eighteenth centnry forgot the care ofinternalperfectjon, and only considered 
the virtnes nseful to aooiety. That was retrenching many virtues, and the 
best ones. I take, for example, dominion over self. How make a virtue of 
it, when virtue is defined a di^eaUmt to anttribule lt> Hie ^apjnnest of ot/itrs t 
Will it be said that doaiinion over self is useful to others ! But that is not 
always true; otten this dominion is exerciaed in the solitude of the soul over 
intertial and wholly personal movements ; and there it ia most panful and 
most sublime. Were we in a desert, it would still be for us a dnty to resist 
Onr passions, to oommand onrselves, and to govern our life as it becomes a 
raUonal and ftee being. Beneficence ia an adorable virtue, but it ia neither 



have when the question 
thy, natural bonevolencB 



St difncnlt employment. What aiiniliai 

It to resist pride and envy, to oombat in the 
depths of the soul a natural desire legitimate in itself, often culpable in its 
exoeaaea, to suffer and atrngglo In silence, is the bardeat task of a vjrtnona 
man. I add that the virtues nseful to others have their surest guaranty in 
those personal virtues that the eighteenth century miaoonceived. What are 
goodness, generosity, and beneflcance without dominion over self, witiiont 
the form of soul attaehed to the religious otiservance of duty ! They are, 
perhaps, only the emotions of a beautiful nature placed in forlujiate circum- 
stances. Take away these carcumstaucEB, and, perhaps, the effects will dis- 
appear or be diminished. But when a man, who knows himself to be a 
rational and free being, comprehends that it is his daty to remain fmthfui to 
liberty and reason, when he applies himself to govern himself, and pursue, 
without cessatjon, the perfection of his nature through all oiroumatances, 
you may rely upon that man ; he will know how, in case of need, to be useful 
to others, because there is no true perfection for him without justice and 
oharity. From the care of internal perfection you may draw a)l the useful 
virtues, but the reciprood is not always true. One may be beneficent with- 
out being virtuous ; one is not virtuoua without being beneficent.'! 
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of certain external circumstances to affranchise an intelligent and 
free being from all obligation towards his liberty and his intelli- 
gence. In the deepest solitude he, is always and consciously 
under the empire of a law attached to the person itself, which, by 
obligating him to keep continual watch over himself, makes at 
once his torment and his grandeur. 

If the moral person is sacred fo me, it ia not because it ia in 
rae, it is because it is the moral person ; it is in itself respectable ; 
it will be so, then, wherever we meet it. 

It ia in you as in me, and for the same reason. In relation 
to me it imposes on me a duty ; in you it becomes the founda- 
tion of a right, and thereby imposes on me a new duty in relation 

I owe to you truth as I owe it to myself; for trutli is the law 
of your reason as of mine. Without doubt there ought to be 
measure in the communication of truth, — all are not capable of 
it at the same moment and in the same degree ; it is necessary to 
portion it out to them in order that they may be able to receive 
it; but, in fine, the truth is the proper good of the intelligence; 
and it is for me a strict duty to respect the development of your 
mind, not to arrest, and even to favor its progress towards truth. 

I ou^ht il o to respect your liberty, I have not even always 
the n ht to h nder you from committing a fenlt. Liberty is so 
a e 1 th t, e n when it goes astray, it still deserves, np to a cer- 
t n ] nt, to be managed. We are often wrong in wishing to 
p t to m eh the evil that God himself permits. Souls may 
I upt 1 by an attempt to purify them. 

I ought to respect you in your affections, which make part of 
yourself; and of all the affections there are none more holy than 
those of the family. There is in us a need of expanding ourselves 
beyond ourselves, yet without dispelling ourselves, of establishing 
ourselves in some souls by a regular and consecrated affection, — 
to this need the family responds. The love of men is something 
of the general good. The family is still almost the individual, 
and not .merely the individual, — it only requires us to love as 
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mucL as ourselves what is almost ourselves. It attaches one to 
the other, by the sweetest and stiongest of all ties — father, 
mother, child ; it gives to this sure succor in the love of its pa- 
rents — to these h pp joj new life in their child. To violate the 
conjugal or paternal right, is to viohte the person in what is 
perhaps its most sacred possess n 

I ought to respect your body inasmuch as it belongs to you, 
inasmuch as it is llie neueisarj instrument of your person. I 
have neither the right to kill you nor to wound you, unless I am 
attacked and threatened ; then my violated liberty is armed with 
a new right, the right of defence and even constraint. 

I owe respect lo your goods, for they are the product of 
your labor; I owe respect to your labor, which is your liberty 
itself in exercise; and, if your goods come from an inheritance, 
I still owe respect to the free will that has transmitted them to 

Respect for the rights of others is called justice; every viola^ 
tion of a right is an injustice. 

Every injustice is an encroachment upon our person, — to re- 
trench the least of our rights, is to diminish our moral person, is, 
at least, so far as that retrenchment goes, to abase us to the con- 
dition of a thing. 

The greatest of all injustices, because it comprises all othei's, is 
slavery. Slavery is the subjecting of all the feculties of one mau 
to the profit of another man. The slave develops his intelligence 
a Uttle only in the interest of another, — it is not for the purpose 
of enlightening him, but to render him mora useful, that some^ 
exercise of mind is allowed him. The slave has not the liberty 
of his movements; he is attached to the soil, is sold with it, or 
he is chained to the person of a master. The slave should have 
CO affection, he has no femily, no wife, no children, — ^he has a 
female and little ones. His activity does not belong to him, for 
the product of his labor is another's. But, that nothing may 

' On the true foucdMion of proportj Eeeflie preceding lectnre. 
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be wanting to slavery, it is necessary to go farther, — in the slave 
must he destroyed the inborn sentiment of libci'ty, in him must 
be extinguished all idea of right ; for, as long as this idea subsists, 
slavery is uncertain, and to an odious power may respond the 
teriibJe right of insuixeelion, that last resort of the oppressed 
agwnst the abuse of force.' 

Justice, respect for the person in every thing that constitutes 
the person, is the first duty of man towards his fellow-man. Is 
this duty the only one ? 

"When we have respected the person of others, when tve have 
neither restrained their liberty, dot smothered their intelligence, 
nor maltreated their body, nor outraged their family, nor injured 
Iheir goods, ai'e we able to say that we have fulfilled the whole 
law in regard to them ? One who is unfortunate is suffering be- 
fore us. Is our conscience satisfied, if we are able to bear witness 
to ourselves that we have not contributed to his sufferings ? No ; 
something tells that it is still good to give him bread, succor, 
consolation. 

There is here an important distinction to be made. If you 
have remained hard and insensible at the sight of another's 
misery, conscience cries out against yon ; and yet this man who 



' Voluntary servitude is little better t1i»n servitude impOECd by force. See 
let B^riBS vol. iii., lecture i, p. 340 ; " Had another tlie desire to serve us a3 
a slave, without conditions and withoat llmitB, to lie for us s thing for our 
U86, » pure inetniment, a staff, a, vase, and had we also the desire to make 
use of bini in this manner, and to let him serve ua in the eams way, this red- 
procity of desires wonld authorize for neither of us this ahsolute Hacrifice, 
because desire can never be Uie title of a right, heoausa there ia somothing 
in us that is above all desires, partirapat^d or not partiiapated, to wit, duty 
and right,— juBlice. To jualioe it belongs to be the rule of our desires, and 
not to our desires to be the rule of justice. Should entire humanity forget 
its dignity, should it consent to its own degradation, should it eil^nd (he 
hand to slavery, tyranny would be none the more legilimate ; eternal justice 
would protest against a contract, which, were it supported by desires, redp- 
rocal desires most authenlientlj expressed and converted into edemn laws, 
is none the leas void of all right, because, as Bossuet very truly said, there 
ia no right ag^nst right, no contracts, no conventions, no human laws 
Bganst the law of laws, agai§Bt natural law." 
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ia suffering, who, perhaps, is ready to die, has not the least right 
over the least part of your fortune, were it immense ; and, if he 
used violence for the purpose of wresting from jou a, single 
penny, he would commit a crime. We here meet a new order of 
duties that do not correspond to rights, Man may resort to force 
in order to make his rights respected ; he cannot impose ou an- 
other any sacrifice whatever. Justice respects or restores ; charity 
^ves and gnes freely 

Chantj takes from us something in order to give it bo our 
fellow men If it gws so far as to inspire us to renounce our 
dearest interests it is called devotedness. 

It Lertamly cmnot be said that to be charitable is not obliga- 
tory. But this obligation must not be regarded as precise, as in- 
flexible as the obligation to be just. Charity is a sacrifice; and 
who can find the rule of sacrifice, the formula of self-renunciation ! 
For justice, the formula is clear, — to respect the rights of another. 
But charity knows neither rule nor limit. It transcends all obli- 
gation. Its beauty ia precisely in its liberty. 

But it must be acknowledged that charity also has its dangere. 
It tends to substitute its own action for the action of him whom 
it wishes to help ; it somewhat effaces his personality, and makes 
itself in some sort his providence, — a formidable part for a mor- 
tal ! In order to be useful to others, one imposes himself on 
them, and nins the risk of violating their natural rights. Love, 
in giving itseli^ enslaves, Doubtless it is not interdicted us to 
act upon another. We can always do it through petition and 
exhortation. We can also do it by threatening, when we see one 
of our fellows engaged in a criminal or senseless action. We 
have evea the right to employ force when passion carries away 
liberty and makes the person disappear. So we may, we even 
ought to prevent by force the suicide of one of our fellow-men. 
The legitimate power of charity is measured by the more or less 
liberty and reason possessed by him to whom it is applied. 
What delicacy, then, is necessary in the exercise of this perilous 
virtue ! How can we estimate with suffldent ceitainty the de- 
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gfe« of liberty still posses^d by one of our fellow-meii to know 
tow far we may substitute oursehes for kim in the guiding of 
his destiny ? And when, in order to assist a feeble aoul, we take 
possession of it, who is sufficiently sure of himself not to go far- 
ther, not to pass from the person go\empd ti the lo^e of domina- 
tion itself? Charity is often the commencement and the exeuse, 
and always the pretext of usurpition In order to ha\e the 
right of abandoning one's self tu the emotions of rliint>,itis 
neceasaiy to be fortified against onp'f self by a lung cvercise of 
justice. 

To respect the rights of others and do good to men, to be at 
once just and charitable, — snch are socul ethic in the tno ele- 
ments that constitute them. 

"We speak of social ethics, and we do not yet know what 
society is. Let us look around us : — everywhere society exists, 
and where it is not, man is not man. Soeiety is a imiversal fact 
which must have universal foundations. 

Let us avoid at first the question of the origin of society.' 



' On tha danger ofseelting at first the origin of imnanknowleiJee, Bee lat 
Series, vol. iii., leotnr© on Hobbes, p. 281 : " Hobtes is not the only one who 
took the queaUon of the origin of societies aa the atarting-poiiit of politieol 
aoience. Nearlj ell the publioiets of the eighleeath eentnrj, Montesqniea 
excepted, proceed in the same manner. RonsBcan imagines at fitst a primi- 
tive state in whioii man being no longer sav^:e without being jet oiviUzed, 
lived happy and free under the dominionof the laws of nature. This golden 
agBofhmnajiity disappearing oarries with it all the rights of the individual, 
who entflrs naked and diaaraied into what we call the Booial state. But order 
cannot reign in a state without lawa, and since natural lawa perished in the 
shipwreck of primitive manners, now ones must be created. Society is 
formed by aid of a contract whose principle is the abandonment by each and 
allof tlieir individual force and righla to the pxofltof the eommunity, of the 
Btate, the instrument of al! forces, the depository of all rights. The state, for 
Hobbes, will ba a man, a monarch, a king ; for Eoussoau, the state is the col- 
lection itself of citizens, who by turns are ooniadered as subjects and govern- 
ors, so that iuBtead of the despotism of one over all, we have the despolasm 
of all over each. Law is not the more or leas happy, mora or less faithfid 
espresaion of natnral justice ; it is the expression of the general will. Tliis 
general will is aione free ; particular willa are not free. The general will has 
all rights, and particular willf have only the rights that it confers on them, 
or rather lends them. Force, in The C^s&t, is tiia foundation of society, of 
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The philosophy of the last ceiituiy delighted in such questions too 
much. How can we demand light from the regions of dartness, 
and the explanation of reality from an hypothesis ? Why go back 
to a pretended primitive state in order to account for a present 
state which may be studied in itself in its unquestionable char- 
acters? Why seek what may have been in the germ that 
which may lie perceived, that which it is the question to under- 
stand, completed and perfect! Moreover, there is great peril in 
starting with the question of the origin of society. Has such or 
such an origin been found ? Actual society is arranged accord- 
ing to the type of the primitive society that has been dreamed 
ot and political society is delivered up to the mercy of histori- 
cal romances. This one imagines that the primitive state is 
violence, and he sets out from that in order to authorize the 
right of the strongest, and to consecrate despotism. That 
one thinks that he has found in the family the first form of 
society, and he compares government to the father of a family, 
and subjects to children ; society in his eyes is a minor that must 
be held in tutelage in the hands of the paternal power, which in 
the origin is absolute, and consequently, must remain so. Or 
has one thrown himself to the extreme of the opposite opinion, 
and into the hypothesis of au agreement, of a contract that ex- 
presses the will of all or of the greatest number S He delivere 



order, of laws, of the rights and duties which Isws atone inatitnte, lu the 
Contna SoacU, the general will plays the same part, fnlflla the same ftinotion. 
Moreover, the general will searoely differs in itself from force. In fact-, the 
generid will Is number, that is to say, force etilL Thos, on both ^iei, 
tyranny under different tbrma. One may here observe th« power of method. 
If Hobhes, if Eonssean eaperaally had at first Btudied the idea of right in it- 
self, with the certain cbaraet«rs without which we Bie not ahla to conceiva 
it, they would have infallibly reoogniiiBd that if thare are rights derived from 
positive laws, and particularly from conventions and contracts, there ara 
lights derived from no contract, since contracts tatc them for prinsiplas and 
rules ; irom no convention, sinoa Ihey serve as the foundation to all conveo- 
tiona in order that these conventions may be reputed just ; — rights that 
Hociety conseoratea and develops, bnt does not make,— rights not aohject to 
the caprlcea of general or particular will, bclon^ng essentially to human 
nature, and like it, inviolable and sacred." 

14 
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up to the mobile will of the crowd the eternal laws of justice and 
the inalienable rights of the person. Finally, are powerful reli- 
gious institutions found in the cradle of society ? It is hence 
concluded, that power belongs of right to priesthoods, which have 
the secret of the designs of God, and represent his sovereign 
authority. Thus a vicious method in philosophy leads to a de- 
plorable political system, — the commencement ia made in hy- 
pothesis, and the termination is in anarchy or tyranny. 

True pohtics do not depend on more or less well directed his- 
torical researches into the profound night of a past forever 
vanished, and of which no vestige subsists : they rest on the 
knowledge of human nature. 

Wherever society is, wherever it was, it has for its foundations : 
— 1st, The need that we have of our fellow-creatures, and the 
social instincts that man bears in himself; 2d, The permaneat 
and indestructible idea and sentiment of justice and right. 

Man, feeble and powerless when he is alone, profoundly feels 
the need that he has of the succor of his fellow-creatures in 
order to develop his faculties, to embellish his life, and even to 
preserve it.' Without reflection, without convention, he claims 



' Ist Series, vol. iii., p. 285 r " What !" aomewliere sajs MontasiiuiBn, 
" man ia everjvfhere in Booiety, and it is asked whether man was bom for 
sodety I What ia this feet that ia reproduood In nil the viciesitadea of the 
life of hutnanity, except a law of humituityi The tmivorsal aad psrmaaeat 
' Lfl priniaplB of soeiability. Thia principle shines forth 



iefii. It is irue thftt W8 

the less ti 
ndapeadently of all cal- 



jn all our Inclinations, in our eentitnents, ir 
love Boeiely for the advantages that it brings ; bat it 
that we also love it for its own sake, that we aeek it i 

cnlaUoD. Solitude saddens us; it is notices deadly to the Ufa of the moral 
being, Chan a perfect vaeunm ia to the life of the physical being. Without 
eooiety what would become of aympathy, which is one of the moat powerful 
prindples of our soul, which establishes between men a community of sen- 
timents, by which each lives in all and all live in cnch! Who would be 
blind enough not to see in that an enei^etio call of human nature for society ? 
And the attiacljon of the sexes, their union, the love of parents forehildren, 
— do they not fonud a sort of natural society, that is increased and developed 
by the power of the same causes which produced iti Divided by interest, 
united by sentiment, men respect each other in the name of justice. Lot ua 
add thai they love each other in virtue of natural charity. In the Eight of 
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the hand, the experience, the love of those whom he sees made 
like himself. The instinct of society is in the first cry of the 
child that calls for the mother's help without knowing that it has 
a mother, and in the eagerness of the mother to respond to the 
cries of the child. It is in the feelings for others that nature has 
put in us— pity, sympathy, benevolence. It is in the attraction 
of the sexes, in their union, in the bve of parents for their chil- 
dren, and in the ties of every kind that these first ties engender. 
If Providence has attached so much sadness to solitude, so much 
charm to society it is because society is indispensable for the 
preservation of man and for his happiness, for his intellect and 
moral devekjment 

But it need anJinstinU be lin society it is justice tliat com- 
pletes It 

In tte xri.=ence of an th ma w th t any t al 1 w 
without ^ny compact,' t fii t ti at I k w th t h a 

man th'it is to say th t h tell t d f d to 

know that he has r ghts nd to kn th 1 1 u ht to espe t h s 



juatioa, eiiuat in right, cliarity inapites ub W eonadBr ourselves as brettran, 
and to give each other smooor and conaolatJon. Wonderful tiling ! God 
has not left to onr wisdom, nor even to experience, the care of forming aod 
preserving society,— ha has willed that sociability should be a law of our 
nature, and a law so imperative that no tcndaocy to isolation, no egoism, no 
distaste even, can prevwl ag^nat it. All the power of the apirit of system 
was Decenary in order to make Hobbes say that society is an accident, aa an 
inorcdiUe degreo of melancholy to wring ftom Ronsseau the extravagant ex- 
pression that society ia an evil." 

' latSeries,voI. iii., p. 283: " We do not hold from a compaet onr quality 
83 man and the dignity and rights attached to it; or, rather, there is an im- 
mortal compact which is nowhere written, which ciakas itself felt by every 
nncormpted conaaiance, that compact which binds together aU beinga in- 
telligent, free, and subjacb to misfortune, by tha sacred ties of a common 
respect and a common charity. . . . Laws promulgate dutiea, but do 
not fflva birth to them ; they could not violate duties wichont being nnjuat, 
and ceasing to merit tiie heantifnl name of laws-that is to say, demlons of 
the public authority worthy irf appearing obligatory to the eonsdenoe of all, 
nevertheless, although laws have no other virtue than that of declaring 
what exists before them, we often found on them right and justice, to the 
great detriment of Justieo itself, and the sentiment of right. Time and 
habit despoil reason of its natural rights m order to transfer it to law. What 
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rights as he ought to respect mine. As he is no freer than I am, 
nor I than he, we recognize towards each other equal rights and 
equal duties. If he abuses his force to violate the equality of our 
rights, I know that I have the right to defend myself and make 
myself respected; and if a third party is found between us, with- 
out any personal interest in the quarrel, he knows that it is his 
right and his duty to use force in order to protect the feeble, and 
even to make the oppressor espiate his injustice by a chastise- 
ment. Therein is already seen entire society with its essenlial 
prindpies,— justice, liberty, equality, government, and punishment. 

Justice is the guaranty of liberty. True liberty does not con- 
sist in doing what we will, hut in doing what we have a right to 
do. Liberty of passion and caprice would have for its conse- 
quence tho enslavement of the weakest to the strongest, and the 
enslavement of the strongest themselves to their unbridled de- 
sires. Man is truly free in the interior of his consciousness only 
in resisting passion and obeying justice ; therein also is the type 
of true social liberty. Nothing is falser than Uie opinion that 
society diminishes our mutual liberty ; far from that, it secures it, 
develops it : what it suppresses is not Hberty ; it is its opposite, 
passion. Society no more injures liberty than justice, for society 
is nothing else than the very idea of justice reahzed. 

In securing liberty, justice secures equality also. If men are 
unequal in physical force and intelligence, they are equal in so 
far as they are free beings, and consequently equally worthy of 
respect. All men, when they bear the sacred character of the 
moral person, are to be respected, by the same title, and in the 
same degree.' 



tliBn happens? We either obey it, even wlien it is nnjust, which is not a 
vary great evil, but we do not thinlc of reforming it little hy little, having 
no Buperior principle that enables ns to judge it,— or wa oontinuiJIy change 
It, in an invinoible impotauoe of foanding ai^ thing, by not knowing the 
immutable basis on which written law must rest. In either case, all pro- 
greas is impossihla, beoanse the laws are not related to their true principle, 
which ia reason, eonsdeace, sovereign and absolute justice." 
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The limit of lb ly I b tj L If tl 1 m t f ht 

duty. Liberty istb ptlbtp Jdt] tth 

liberty of anoth I ht to I t j d wli t pi ^ 

on tho condit tlit h hhy dwilj 

liberty. For tl rt f my 

gard myself as bl t i to f tli b 
in order to prot t my d tli t t th r 

ties the liberty f ath if t 

another, he is t 1 th m f 1 1: tj 

lig^oiis liberty is ^acred , you my, th 
invent for yourself the most extravagant superstition ; but if you 
wish publicly lo inculcate an immoral worship, you threaten the 
liberty a[id reason of your citizens ; such preaching is interdicted. 

From the necessity of repreaaing springs the necessity of a con- 
stituted repressive force. 

Rigorously, this force is in us ; for if I am unjustly attacked, 
I have the right to defend nnj-self. But, in the first place, I may 
not be the strongest; in the second place, no one is an impartii 
judge in his own cause, and what I regard or give out as an at 
of legitimate defence may be an act of violence 

So the protection of the rights of each one demands 
partial and disinterested force, that may be superior to all partic- 
ular forces. 

This disinterested party, armed with the power necessary 
secure and defend the liberty of all, is called government. 

The right of government expresses the rights of all and eai 
It is the right of personal defence transferred to a public force, to 
the profit of common liberty. 

Government is not, then, a power distinct from and independei 
of society ; it draws from society its whole force. It is not whi 
it has seemed to two opposite schools of publicists, — to those 
who sacrifice society to government,— to those who 

is the enemy of society. If government did not repre- 
t society, it would be only a material, illegitimate, and soon 
rerless force; and without government, society would be a war 
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of all against all. Society makes the moral power of government, 
as government makes the security of society. Pascal is wrong' 
when he says, that not being able to make what is just powerful, 
men have made what is powerful just. Government, in principle 
at least, is precisely what Pascal desired, — justice armed with 

It is a sad and false political system that places society and 
government, authority and liberty, in opposition to each other, 
by making them come from two different sources, by presenting 
them as two contrary principles. I often hear the principle' of 
authority spoken of as a principle apart, independent, deriving 
from itself its force and legitimacy, and consequently made to 
rule. No error is deeper and more dangei'ous. Thereby it is 
thought to confirm the principle of authority ; far from that, from 
it is taken away its sohdest foundation. Authority — that is to 
say, legitimate and moral authority — is nothing else than justice, 
and justice is uotliing else than t!ie respect of liberty ; so that 
there is not therein two diffei'ent and contrary opinions, but one 
and the same principle, of equal certainty and equal grandeur, 
under all its forms and in all its applications. 

Authority, it is said, comes from God : doubtless ; but whence 
comes liberty, whence conies humanity ? To God must be re- 
ferred every thing that is excellent on the earth ; and nothing is 
more excellent than liberty. Reason, which in man commands 
liberty, commands it according to its nature ; and the first law 
■ that reason imposes on liberty is that of self-respect. 

Authority is so much the stronger as its true title is better un- 
derstood ; and obedience is the easiest when, instead of degrading, 
it honors ; when, instead of resembling servitude, it is at once the 
condition and guaranty of liberty. 

The mission, the end of government, is to make justice, the 
protector of the common liberty, reign. Whence it follows, that 
as long as the liberty of one citizen does not injure the liberty of 

■ See ith Series, toI. i., p. 40. 
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anotlier, it escapes all repression. So go«rnnicnt cannot be 
severe against falsehood, intemperance, imprudence, levity, ava- 
rice, egoism, except when these vices become prejudicial to others. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to confine government within too 
narrow limits. Government, which represents society, ia also a 
moral person ; it has a heart like the individual ; it has generos- 
ity, goodness, charity. There are legitimate, and even universally 
admired facts, that are not explained, if the function of govern- 
ment is reduced to the protection of rights alone.' Government 
owes to the citizens, in a certain measure, to guard their well- 
being, to develop their intelligence, to fortify their morality, for 
the interest of society, and even for the interest of humanity. 
Hence sometimes for government the formidable right of using 
d t m B t h t h g 

p t h ix, hin y m !i t de^i t m T 
m tl t t b d d d 
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g m t d pp t tl t 1 11 il 

Universal and absolute law is natural justice, which cannot be 
written, but speaks to the reason and heart of all. Written laws 
are tbe formulas wherein it is sought to espress, with the least 



' Sea on pamphlet entitled Jmtiee and Charity, oomposod in 1S48, iu the 
midst of the excesses of eoeielism, in order to remind of the dignity of lib- 
erty, the eharootei, Tjearing, and the impassable limits of true cliarity, pri- 
valfl and dvil. 
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possible imperfectioi( what natural justice requires in such or 
such determined circumstances. 

If laws propose to express in each thing natural justice, which 
is universal and absolute justice, one of the necessary conditions 
of a good law is the universality of its character. It is necessary 
to examine in an abstract and general manner what is requii'ed 
by justice in such or such a case, to the end that this case being 
presented may be judged according to the rule laid down, with- 
out regard to circumstances, place, time, or person. 

The collection of those rules or laws that govern the social re- 
lations of individuals is called positive right. Positive right rests 
wholly on natural right, which at once serves as its foundation, 
i^easure, and limit. The supreme law of every positive law is 
that it be not opposed to natural law : no law can impose on us 
a false duty, nor deprive us of a true right. 

The sanction of law is punishment. We have already seen 
that the right to punish springs from the idea of demerit.' In 



' See on the theory of penult?, the Gorgiaa, vol. lii. of the translatioo of 
Plato, and. ogr atgument, p. 367 : " The first law of order ia to be failhftil to 
virtue, and to that part of virtue which ie related to aoiaety, to wit, justice; 
but if one is wanting in that, the aacond law of order is to espiate one's 
&ult, and it is expiated by pnniahment. Publicists are still sectdng the 
fbnadation of penalty. Some, who think themselves great politiamns, find 
it in the utility of the punishment for those who witness it, and are turned 
aside from prime by fear of its menace, by its preventive virtue. And that 
it ia true, is one of the effects of penalty, hut it is not its foundation ; for 
puniahment falling upon the innocent, would produce as much, and still 
more terror, and would be quite as preventive. Others, in their preten- 
sions to humanity, do not wish to see the legitimaey of punishment except 
in its utility for hitn who undergoes it, in its corrective virtue, — and that, 
too, is one of the possible effects of puniahment, but not its foundation ; for 
tliat punishment may be corrective, it must be accepted as just. It is, lien, 
always necessary to reeur to justice. Justice is the true foundation of pun- 
ishment, — personaland sodal nlihty are only consequencea. It is on incon- 
t«3table fact, that after every unjnat act, man thinks, and cannot but think 
that he iias incurred demerit, that is to aay, has merited a punishment. In 
iuteUigenee, to the idea of injusaee corresponds that of penalty ; and when 
injustice has taken plaoe in the aocial sphere, merited punishment ought to 
be inflicted by societj. Soinety can inflict it only because it ought. Eight 
here has no other source than duty, the strictest, most evident, and most 
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the universal order, to God alone it belongs to apply a punish- 
ment to all faults, whatever they may be. In tlie social oi'der, 
government ia invested with the right to pimish only for the pur- 
pose of protecting liberty by inipoairg a just reparation on those 
who violate it. Every fault that is not contrary to justice, and 
does not strike at liberty, escapes, tlien, social retribution, Neither 
is the right to punish the right of avenging one's self. To render 
evil for evil, to demand an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, is 
the barbarous form of a justice without light ; for the evil that I 
do you will not take away the evil that you have done me. It 
is not the pain felt by the victim that demands a 
pain ; it is violated justice that imposes on the culpable 
expiation of aufFering. Such is the morality of penalty. The 
principle of penalty is not the reparation of damage caused. If 
I have caused you damage without intending it, I pay you an 
indemnity ; that is not a penalty, for I am not culpable ; whilst 
if I have committed a crime, in spite of the material indemnity 
for the evil that I have done, I owe a reparation to justice by a 
proper suffering, and in that ti'uly consists the penalty. 

What is the exact proportion of chastisements and crimes? 
This question cannot receive an absolute solution. What is here 
immutable, ia that the act opposed to justice merits a punishment, 
and that the more unjust the act is, the severer ought to be the 
punishment But by the side of the right to punish is the duty 
of correcting. To the culprit must be left the possibility of re- 



aaored duty, without whieli this pretended right would be only thai of foroe, 
that is to 8!iy, an fttrooiOHa injustice, should it even resnJt in tlie moral profit 
of him who undergoes it, and in a salutary apeetaole lor the people,— what 
it would not then be; for then the punishment would find no sympathy, no 
echo, either in the pnblio oonsoienoe or in that of the condemned. The pun- 
ishment is not joat, hecauao it is preventively or oorreotively nseful ; bat 
it ia in both ways usefiil, heoanae it is jaat. This theory of penalty, in de- 
monstralaug the falaity, the incomplete and eselusive oharaeter of two theo- 
ries that divide publicisls, completes and espUins them, and ^vea them 
botli a legitimate centre and base. It is doubtless only indicated in Plato, 
bat is met in several pasaages, briefly but positively expressed, and on it 
rests the sublime theory of expiation. 
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pairing his crime. The culpable man is still a man ; lie is not a 
thing of which we ought to rid ourselves as soon as it becomes 
iiyurious, a stone that falls on our Iieads, that we throw into a 
gulf that it may wound no more. Man is a rational being, capa- 
ble of comprehending good and evil, of repenting, and of being 
one day reconciled with order. These truths have given birth to 
works that honor the close of the eighteenth century and the be- 
^nning of the nineteenth. The conception of houses of coixection 
reminds one of those early times of Christianity when punishment 
consisted in an expiation that permitted the culprit to return 
through repentance to the ranks of the just. Here intervenes, as 
we have just indicated, the principle of charity, which is very 
different from the principle of justice. To punish is just, to 
ameliorate is charitable. In what measure ought tl t 
principles to be united? Nothing is more delicate, n 1 ffl ult 
to determine. It is certain that justice ought to gove In un 
dertaking the amendment of the culprit, governm t u u p 
with a veiy generous usurpation, the rights of religi n but t 
ought not to go so far as to forget its proper function and its ng- 
orous duty. 

Let us pause on the threshold of politics, property so called. 
Nothing in them but these principles is fixed and invariable ; all 
else is relative. The constitutions of states have something abso- 
lute by their relation to the inviolable rights which they ought to 
guarantee ; but they also have a relative side by the variable 
forms with which they are clothed, according to times, places, 
manners, history. The supreme rule of which philosophy re- 
minds polities, is that politics ought, in consulting all circum- 
stances, to seek always those social forms and institutions that 
best realize those eternal prindplea. Yes, they are eternal ; be- 
cause they are drawn from no arbitrary hypotliesis, because they 
rest on the immutable nature of man, on the all-powerful instincts 
of the heart, on the indestructible notion of justice, and the sub- 
lime idea of charity, on the consciousness of person, liberty, and 
ei^uality, on duty and right, on merit and demerit. Such are the 
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foundations of all true society, worthy of the beautiful name of 
human society, that is to say, formed of free and rational beings ; 
and such are the maxims that ought ta direct every govern- 
ment worthy of its mission, which knows that it is not deal- 
ing with beasts but with men, which respects them and loves 

Thank God, French society has always marched by the light 
of this immortal idea, and the dynasty tliat has been at its head 
for some centuries has always guided it in these generous ways. 
It was Louis le Gros, who, in the Middle Age, emandpat«d the 
communes; it was Philippe le Eel who instituted parliaments — 
an independent and gratuitous justice; it was Henri IV, who 
began religious liberty ■ it was Louis XIIL and Louis XIV. who, 
while they und took t g t T h tu ! frontiers, and 

almost succeed d t 1 b d t t m d more all parts 

of the nation, to p t g 1 im t t n the place of 
feudal anarphy It du th g eat as 1 t a simple aris- 
tocracy, from d Y t d y d I d f > p 1 ge but that of 
serving the oomm t \ th fi t k It was a king of 

France who, CO p h d th w ts 1 ssociating him- 

self with the p nres. f tl t m t mpfed t substitute for 
that yalhtcofd It lis i tative govern- 
m nt, that as lied th a, mbl es f tl b 1 ty, the clergy, 
and the ^( ( tl t p tat g nmcnt that is 

p pp fo ore t 1 ed t n — j,! d unfortunate 

tt mjt th t if y Ity h d tl be ed bj a Richelieu, a 

M a C Ihe t, ght h t m ted a necessary re- 

f m tl at thr gl th f It f y d 3 n a revolution 

full f es 1 1 m ed m d nd covered by an 

np abl c L I t m 1 th most brilliant 

tnumih F 11> t wi. th b th f L XVL who, en- 
1 hte d ani t 1 1 bj th It of his family, 

spont. ulyj, tF hlbil ise constitution 

ofwhh ufthrshdd ml h t hh Montesquieu had 
wntt n wh h 1 Ily Ih d t 1 ss ily c 
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admirably fitted for tlie present time, and sufficient for a long 
future. We are fortunate in finding in the Cliarter the principles 
that we have just explained, that contain our views and our 
hopes for France and humanity,' 



' Ab it is perceived, we linve confined ourselves to the most general prin- 
ciples. The following; jeBr, in 1819, 1q our lectures on Hohbea, 1st Series, 
vol. iii., lie gave a more ejiCetided theor7 ui* rights, aud the dvil and politi- 
ciJ gunmndea which they demand; we even touched the questjon of Che 
diifereiil forms of governmeut, and eatabliahcd the truth and beantj of the 
oonstitutioual monarchy. In 1828, 2d Scries, vol. i., lecture 13, we explained 
and defended the Charier in itn fundamental parts. Under the govammont 
of July, the part of defender of both liberty and royalty was easy. We con- 
tinned it in 161S ; and when, at the unexpected inundation of democracy, 
BooQ folloned by a passionate reaction in favor of an absolute authority, 
many minds, and tbe best, asked themselves whether the young Amerioan 
republic was not called to serve as a model for old Europe, we did not hesi- 
tate to maintain the principle of the monarchy in the interest of liberty; wo 
>elieve that we demonetralad tiiat tJie development of the priniaples of 1789, 
and in partieniar the progress of (he lower classes, bo necessary, can be ob- 
iKned only by the aid of the constitutional monarchy,— 6lh Series, Polhioal 
DisooDHSEs, mith ait Mrodadtoa on (^ prmi^Us qf f^ Frermh SetobOion 
've govermitent. 
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LECTURE XVI. 

GOD TOE rEINCIPLE OF THE IDEA OF THE GOOD. 

Principle on which (lae theodiesa lests. Ood the la^C foundation of morsl 
truth, of tha good, and of Iha moral person. — Liberty of God. — The divine 
justice itnd charity. — Ood the eauction of the morul law. lanDOrlotlCy of 
theaoul; argument from merit and demerit; argumentfronithesimpliuity 
of thOfiOuT^ argumant from jinal eauAes. — Religious aenCJment. — Adora- 
laon.^ — Worship. — Moral beauty of Christianity. 

The moral order has been confirmed, — we are in possession of 
moral truth, of the idea of tie good, and the obligation that is 
attached to it. Now, the same principle that has not permitted 
us to stflp at absolute truth,' and has forced as to seek its supreme 
reason in a real and substantial being, forces us here again 
to refer tiie idea of the good to the being who is its first and last 
foundation. 

Moral truth, like every other universal and necessary truth, 
cannot remain in a state of abstraction. In us it is only conceived. 
There must somewhere be a being who not only conceives it, but 
constituted it. 

As all beautiful things and all true "tilings are related — these 
to a unity that is absolute truth, and those to another unity that 
is absolute beauty, so all moral principles participate in the same 
principle, which is tlie good. We thus elevate ourselves to the 
conception of tie good in itself, of absolute good, superior to all 
particular duties, and determined in these duties. Now, can the 
absolute good be any thing else than an attribute of him who, 
properly speaking, is alone absolute being 1 
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"Would it be possible that there might be several s 
beings, and that the being in whom are realized absolute truth 
and absolute beauty might not also be the one who is the princi- 
ple of absolute good ! The very idea of the absolute implies 
absolute unity. The true, the beautiful, and the good, ai'e not 
three distinct essences ; they are one and the same essence con- 
sidered in its fundamental attributes. Our mind distinguishes 
them, because il can comprehend them only by division ; but, in 
the being in whom they reside, they are indivisibly united ; and 
this being at once triple and one, who sums up in himself perfect 
beauty, perfect truth, and the supreme good, is nothing else than 
God. 

So God is necessarily the principle of moral truth and the 
good. He is also the type of the moral person that we carry 

Man is a moral person, that is to say, he is endowed with rea- 
son and liberty. lie is capable of virtue, and virtue has in him 
two principal forms, respect of others, and love of others, justice 
and charity. 

Can there be among the attributes possessed by the creature 
something essential not possessed by the Creator ! Whence does 
the effect draw its reality and its being, except from its cause ? 
What it possesses, it borrows and r 
conbiins all that is e 
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F our theodicea. It is neither new nor 
subtle ; but it has not yet been thoroughly disengaged and eluci- 
dated, and it is, to our eyes, firm agiunst every test. It is by the 
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aid of this principle that we can, up to a certain point, penetrate 
into the true nature of God. 

God is not a being of lo^c, whose nature can be explained by 
way of deduction, and hy means of algebraic equations. When, 
setting out from a first attribute, we have deduced the attributes 
of God from each other, after the manner of geometricians and 
the schoolmen, what do we possess,' I pray you, but abstractions 1 
It is necessary to leave these vain dialectics in order to arriye at 
a real and living God. 

The first notion that we have of God, to wit, the notion of an 

infinitebeing, is itself given to us independently of all experience. 

It is the consciousness of ourselves, aa being at once, and as being 

limited, that elevates us directly to the conception of a being who 

is the principle of our being, and is himself without bounds. 

This solid and simple argument, which is at bottom that of Des- 

t 1 to us a way that must be followed, in which Dcs- 

tPa tc q ickly stopped. If the being that we possess foi'ces 

t ecu t a cause which possesses being in an infinite degree, 

all th t w have of being, that is to say, of substantial attributes, 

qu 11} 1 res an infinite cause. Then, God will no longer be 

n ly th ufinite, abstract, or at least indeterminate being in 

which reason and the heart know not where to betake themselves,* 

' Such is tie common vice of nearly all theodiceas, without escepting the 
test-tliat of Leibnita, that of Clarke; even tlio most popolat of all, tlie Piv- 
feasion de fbi da Vicaire Savoyard. See our smaU work entiUed FhHon^iU 
Papvlaire, 3d edition, p. 83. 

' On the Carleeian argumant, eee abova, part lat, leetitre 4; see also lat 
Series, vol. iv,, laotnre 13, and eapeaaily vol. v., leotute 6. 

* ffogmmfi d« PhOoaophie CarHeim'ne, ■g. U: "The infltiitB heing, inaa- 
mnah aa inflnito, is not n mover, a cause ; neither is he, innsmnch as infinite, 
an intelligence ; ndther is ha a will ; neither is ha a principle of justice, nor 
much lea» a principle of love. We have no riglit to impute to him all these 
attributes in virtue of the single argument that aveiy contingent being aup- 
poses a being that ia not eo, that every finite snpposas an icflnite. The God 
given by tliia argument is the God of Spinoza, is rigorously so ; but he is 
almost as though he were not, at least for us who with difflcnlty perceive 
him in the inaccesible heights of an eternity and existence thol are absolute, 
void of thonght, of liberty, of lova, similar to nonentity itaelf, and a thou- 
sand times inferior, in his infinity and eternity, tfl an hour of our finite and 
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he will be a real and determined being, a moral person like ours ; 
and psychology conducts us without hypothesis to a theodicea at 
once sublime and related to us.' 

Before all, if man is free, can it be that God is not free ? No 
one contends that he who is cause of all causes, who has no 
cause hut himself, can be dependent on any thing whatever. 
But in freeing God from all estemai constraint, Spinoza subjects 
him to an internal and mathematical necessity, wherein he finds 
the perfection of being. Yes, of being' which is not a person ; 
but the essential character of personal being is precisely liberty. 
If, then, God were not free, God would be beneath man. Would 
it not be strange that the creature should have the marvellous 
power of disposing: of himself, and of freely willing, and that 
the being who has made him should he subjected fo a neces- 
sary development, whose cause is only in himself, without doubt, 
but, in fine, is a sort of abstract power, mechanical or metaphys- 
ical, but very inferior to the personal and voluntary cause that 
we are, and of which we have the clearest consciousness? God 
is therefore free, since we are free. But he is not free as we are 
free ; for God is at once all that we are, and nothing that wo 
are. He possesses the same attributes that we possess, but ele- 
vated to infinity. He possesses an infinite liberty, joined to an 
infinite intelligence ; and, as his intelligence is infallible, excepted 
from the uncert^nties of deliberation, and perceiving at a glance 
where the good is, so his liberty spontaneously, and without 
effort, fulfils it.= 



pariehableexiBtcnoe, if during this fleeting hour we know what we are, if wa 
fMok, if we love Bometliiiig else than onrselves, if we fael capable of freely 
saoriflcing to an idea the few minutes that have baao accorded to us." 

' This theodices is here in s-hume, and in the llh and 6th iBeturea of part 
first, aa well as in the lecture that follows. The most important of our dif- 
ferent writings, on tliis point, will be fonnd colleofed and alnridated by each 
other, in the Appendix to the 5th lecture of the first volume of the Ist Series. 
—See our translation of this entire Series of M, Cousin's works, under the 
title of the History of Modem Philosophy. 

' 8d Series, vol. iv., advertisement to the BJ edition : " Without vain 
Bubtilty, there is a real disUaetion between free will and spontaneous liber- 
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In the same manner as we transfer to God the liberty that is 
the foiindfttion of our being, we also transfer to him justice and 
charity. In man, justice and charity are virtues ; in God, they 
are attributes. What is in us the laborious conquest of liberty, 

ty. Arbitruiy freeHom ia volition wJtJi the appearance of delibernlion be- 
tween different objects, and under this supreme condidon, that itb«D, as a 
consequence of deliberatioo, we reaolva Wi do this or that, we have tlio im- 
mediate coUBCiODEuess of liBving been able, and of being able still, to will 
the contrary. It ia in volition, and in the retinue of phenomena which sur- 
round it, tliut liberty more energflticoUy appears, but it is not thereby ex- 
hansted. It ia at rara and snblime momeuts in whieii liberty is as much 
greater aa it appears leas to the eyes of a euperfloial observation. I have 
often dted the example of d'Assas. D'Aesaa did not deliberate ; and for all 
that, was d'Assas loss free, did ho not act with entire libertj i Has the saint 
wlio, after a long and. painftil eseroisa of virtue, has ooine to practise, as it 
were by nature, the acts of Belf-rennndation whiob are xepuguant to human 
weatness; has the saint, in order to have gone out from the contradictions 
and the anguish of this form of liberty which we called volition, fallen be- 
low it instead of being elevated above it; and is he nothing more than a 
blind and passive instniment of grace, as Luther and Calvin have uiappro- 
priately wished to call it, by an excessive interpretaUou of tbe Augustinian 
doctrine! No, freedom still remains; and far from being annihilated, its 
liberty, in being puriSed, ia elevated and ennobled ; &om the humaa form 
of volition it has passed to the almost divine form of spontaneity. Sponta- 
neity is essentially free, although it may be accompanied with no deliberation, 
and although often, in the rapid motion of its inspired action, it escapes its 
own observation, and leaves scarcely a trace in the depths of eonsciousness. 
Let US transfer this exact psychology to theodicca, and we may recogniEa 
without hypothesis, that spontaneity is also especially the form of God's lib- 
erty. Yes, certainly, God is free ; for, among other proofs, it would be ab- 
surd that there should be less fteedom in the first cauiie than in one of ita 
effects, humanity ; God is free, but not with that liberty which is related to 
our double nature, and made to contend against passion and error, and pain- 
ftilly to engender virtue and our imperfect knowledge; he Is free, with a 
liberty that is related lA his own divine nature, that ia a liberty unlimited, in- 
finite, recogniang no obstacle. Between justice and injnstice, between good 
and evil, between reason and its contrary, God caanot deliberate, and, con- 
sequently, oanuot will after our manner. Can one conceive, in fact, that he 
oould take what we call the bud part! This very supposiljon ia impious. It 
is necessary to admit that when he has taken the contrary part, he bas acted 
freely without doubt, but not arbitrarily, and with the conscioueness of 
having been able to choose the other part. His nature, all-poworfiil, all just, 
all-wise, is developed with that spontaneity which contains entire liberty, 
and exclodes at once the efforts and the miseries of volition, and the me- 
chanical operation of necessity. Such ia the principle and the tme charac- 
ter of the divine action." 
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is in him his very nature. If respect of rights is in us the very 
essence of justice and the sign of the dignity of our being, it is 
impossible that the perfect being should not know and respect 
the rights of tlie lowest beings, since it is he, moreover, who has 
imparted to them those rights. In God resides a sovereign jus- 
tice, which renders to each one his due, not according to decep- 
tive appearances, but according to the truth of things. Finally, 
if man, that limited being, has the power of going out of himself, 
of forgetting his person, of loving another than himself, of de- 
voting himself to another's happiness, or, what is better, to the 
perfecting of another, should not the perfect being have, in an 
infinite degree, this dianterested tenderness, this charity, the su- 
preme virtue of the human person? Ves, there is in God an 
infinite tenderness for his creatures r he at first manifested it in 
giving us the being that he might have withheld, and at all times 
it appears in the innumerable signs of his divine providence. 
Plato knew this love of God well, and expressed it in those great 
words, " Let us say that the cause which led the supreme or- 
dainer to produce and compose this universe is, that he was good ; 
and he who is good has no species of envy. Exempt from envy, 
he willed that all things should be, as much as possible, like 
himself."' Christianity went farther ; according to the divine 
doctrine, God so loved men that he gave them his only Son. 
God is inexhaustible in his charity, as he is ineshaustible in his 
essence. It is impossible to give more to tlie creature ; he gives 
him every thing that he can receive without ceasing to be a crea- 
ture ; he gives him every thing, even himself, so far as the crea- 
ture is in him and he in the creature. At the same time nothing 
can be lost ; for being atisolute being, he eternally expands and 
gives himself without being diminished. Infinite in power, infi- 
nite in charity, he bestows his love in eshaustless abundance upon 
the world, to teach us that the more we give the more we pos- 
sess. It is egoism, whose root is at the bottom of every heart. 
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even by the side of the sincereat charity, that inculcates in us 
the error that we lose hj self-devotion : it is egoism that mates 
us call devotion a sacrifice. 

If God is wholly just and wholly good, he can will nothing 
hut what is good and just ; and, as he is all-powerful, every thing 
that he wills he can do, and consequently does do. The world 
is the work of God ; it is therefore perfectly made, perfectly 
adapted to its end. 

And nevertheless, there is in the world a disorder that seems 
to accuse the justice and goodness of God. 

A principle that is attached to the very idea of the good, says 
to us that every moral agent deserves a reward when he does 
good, and a punishment when he does evil. This principle is 
universal and necessary : it is absolute. If this principle has 
not its appliealJon in this world, it must either be a he, or this 
world is ordered ill. 

Now, it is a fact that the good is not always followed hy hap- 
pmess, nor evil always by unhappiness. 

Let us, in the first place, remark that if the fact exists, it is 
rare enough, and seems to present the character of an exception. 
Virtue is a struggle against passion; this struggle, full of 
dignity, is also full of pain; but, on one side, crime is con- 
demned to much harder pains ; on the other, those of virtue are 
of short duration ; they are a necessary and almost always be- 
neficent tdal. 

"Virtue has its pains, but the greatest happiness is still with it, 
as the greatest unhappiness is with crime ; and such is the case 
in small and great, in the secret of the soul, and on the theatre 
of life, in the obscurest conditions and in the most conspicuous 
situations. 

Good and bad health are, after all, the greatest part of happi- 
ness or unhappiness. In this regard, compare temperance and 
its opposito, order and disorder, virtue and vice ; I mean a tem- 
perance truly temperate, and not an atrahilarious asceticism, a 
rational virtue, and not a fierce virtue. 
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The great physician Hufeland' remarks that the benevolent 
sentiments are favorable to health, and that the malevolent sen- 
timents are opposed to it. Violent and sinful passions irritate, 
inflame, and carry trouble into the organization as well as the 
soul; the benevolent affections preserve the measured and har- 
monious play of all the functions. 

Hufeland again remarks that the greatest longevities pertain to 
wise and well-regulated lives. 

Thus, for health, strength, and life, virtue is better than vice : 
't is al dy mu h 't ee t m 

I su ly m n t p k f n ly ft h 1th b t 

nfinwththbdy urmt n tant h t 
P t ubl f n d d t mal b pp c 

h pp At h p t f mp a d d d 

o d tu a d Ti 

And w tl t u ty t wl m t m d n 

l«mpt d t d f ray C talypm lastsm 

tak b t th y a t 1 I g I t h 1 t 

tn mp t rs I y k d f n tim rr j ly 

g t ffmg t mu t he th t t d h n tj th t 

andtl Im t f IIH m f 1 ^ a^ d w 

I regret that upon this point tinie does not allow of any devel- 
opment. It would have afforded me delight, after having dis- 
tinguished virtue from happiness, to show tliem to you almost 
always united by the admirable law of merit and demerit. I 
should have been pleased to show you this beneficent law al- 
ready governing human destiny, and called to preside over it 
more exactly from day to day by the ever-increasing progress of 
lights in governments and peoples, by the perfecting of civil and 
judicial institutions. It would have been my wish to make pass 
into your minds and hearts the consoling conviction that, after 
all, justice is already in this world, and that the surest road to 
happiness is still that of virtue. 

' I>f I'Art de prvloitge!- ea Vie, ote. 
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This was the opinioD of Socrates and Plato ; and it is also that 
of Franklin, and 1 gather it from my personal experience and an, 
attentive examination of human life. But I admit that there are 
exceptions ; and were there but one exception, it wonld be neces- 
sary to esplMQ it. 

Suppose a man, young, beautiful, rich, amiable, and loved, 
who, placed between the scaffold and the betrayal of a sacred 
cause, voluntarily mounts the scaffold at twenty years of age. 
What do you male of this noble victim ? The law of merit and 
demerit seems here suspended. Do you dare blame virtue, or 
how in this world do you accord to it the recompense that it has 
not sought, but is its due ? 

By careful search you will find more than one case aaalogous 
to that. 

The laws of this world are general ; ttey turn aside to suit no 
one : they pursue their course without regard to the merit or de- 
merit of any. If a man is born with a bad temperament, it is in 
virtue of certain obscure but undeviating physical laws, to which 
he is subject, like the animal and the plant, and he suffers during 
his whole life, although personally innocent. He is brought up 
in the midst of flames, epidemics, calamities that strike at hazard 
the good as well as the bad. 

Human justice condemns many that are innocent, it is true, 
but it absolves, in fault of proof, more than one who la culpable. 
Besides it know onlj certain deielctions What fault'! what 
basenesses occur in the dark wh rh d i not receive m r ted chas 
tisement' In like manner w! at ilscuru devoti ns of vhich 
God s the ole witness and jud^e ' Without doubt nothmg 
escapes the cje of conscience and the culpable soul cannot 
espape remorse But remorse is not always in exact relation 
with the failt comtn ttcd ito vivicUy may depend on a nature 
mo e or less del <,ate on education and Libit In a word if it is 
m general very t ue that the hw of ment and diment is ful 
filled in this world it is not fulfilled with mathematical r gor 

What must we conclude from thi'*'' That the world is dl 
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made ? No. That cannot be, and is not. That cannot he, for 
incootestably the world lias a just and good author; that is not, 
for, in fact, we see order reigning in the world ; and it would 
be absurd to misconceive the manifest order that almost eyery- 
where shin s forth on lecount of a lew phenomena that we can- 
not refer to order The unnerse endures theref e it is well 
made The pessimism of Voltaire is &t 11 mere opposed to the 
aggte^jate of facts tha,n an abs lute optimsm Between these 
two ijstemat c xtremes which fiicts denj the h imui race plai,es 
the hope of another life. It has found it very irrational to reject 
a necessary law on account of some infractions ; it has, therefore, 
mmntaiiied the law ; and from infractions it has only concluded 
that they ought to he referred to the law, that there will be a 
reparation. Either this conclusion must be admitted, or the 
two great piinciples previously admitted, that God is just, and 
that the law of merit and demerit is an absolute law, must be 
rejected.' 

Now, to reject these two principles is to totally overthrow all 
human belief. 

To maintain them, is implicitly to admit that actual life must 
be elsewhere terminated or continued. 

But is this continuation of the person possible ? Afier the dis- 
solution of the body, can any thing of us remain ? 

In truth, the moral person, which acts well ot ill, which awaits 
the reward or punishment of its good or bad actions, is united to 
a body, — it lives with the body, makes use of it, and, in a certain 
measure, depends on it, but is not it.' The body is composed of 



' On the spiiituBlitj of the soul, sea all onr wrifmas. We will limit onr- 
aelvea to two citations. 2d Series, toI. iii., lecture 25, p. 859 ; " It is jinpoa- 
Bible to know an; phenomenon of oonsoiousnaas, the phenomenn of sensa- 
tion, or voliiion, or of mtelligenca, without instantly referring them to a Bnb- 
jeot one and identical, which ia the me; ao we cannot know the external 
phenomena of reaistance, of solidity, of impenetrability, of figure, of color, 
of smell, of taste, eta., without judging that these sre not phenomena in ap- 
pearance, but phenomena which belong to something real, which is solid, 
unpenetrable, figured, colored, odorous, savory, etc. On the other hand, if 
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parts, may decrease or increase ; is divisible, essentially divisible, 
and even infinitely divisible. But tliat something that has con- 
sciousness of itself, that says, /, me, that feels itself to be free and 
a, does it not also feel that tliere is in it no division, 



yon did not know any of the plienomena of conBoiooanesa, yoa would never 
hove the least idea ot the sabject of these phenomena; if yon did not know 
any of the external plienomena of resistance, of solidity, of impenetrabilily, 
of flgnre, of eolor, etB., yon would not have any idea of the enhjeot of these 
phenomena: therefore the eharaoWrs, whether of the phenomena of oon- 
Bcionaneas, or of eKtorior phenomena, are for you the only siguH of the nature 
of the Balgects of these phenomena. In examining the phenomena which 
(idl nnder the senses, we find between tham grave dififerenoes upon wUoh it 
is nseienB here to insist, and wliioh establish iha distinction of primary 
qualities and of sooondary qualitJos. In the first rank among the primary 
qualities is solidity, which is given to yon in the sensation of resietanca, and 
inevitably aeoompanied by form, eto. On the eontrary, when you esnmlne 
the phenomena of conBWonaness, you do not therein find this charaetfir of 
reaiatanoe, of solidity, of form, etc. ; you do not find that the phenomena of 
your lonseionsnesB have a ^ure, solidity, irapenetrabiUty, resistance ; with- 
out speakii* of secondary qualities which arc equally foreign to tham, ooIof, 
savor, sound, small, etc. How, aa the aubjeot is for us only the collection of 
the phenomena which reveal it to ua, together with ita own exialanoe m so 
ftias the subjaet of the inherenoe of these phenomena, it fbllows that, nnder 
phenomena marked with dissimilar oharaotara and entirely foreign to Oaah 
Other, the human mind conceives dissimilar and foreign subjects. Thns as 
solidity and figure have nothing in common with aensalion, will, and 
thought, as every solid is eKtended for ua, and as we place it necessarily in 
apace, while our thoughts, our volitions, our sensations, are for as unex- 
tended, and while we cannot conceive them and place them in space, but 
only in time, the human roind concludes with perfect strictness that the 
Bubjcet of the exterior phenomena has the character of the latter, and thai 
the anhjeet of the phenomena of conseiouanesa has the cbaracter of the for- 
mer; that the one is solid and extended, and that the other is neither solid 
nor eitaoded, ilnally, as that which is solid and eitended is diviable, and 
as that which is neither solid nor extended is indivisible, hence divisibility 
is attributed to the solid and extended subject, and indivieibility attributed 
to the subject which is neither ejrtended nor solid. Who of ua, in fact, does 
not beheve himself an mdivisiblc being, one and identical, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow i Well, the word body, the word matter, signi- 
fies nothing else than the subjeot of external phenomena, the most eminent 
of which are form, impenetrability, solidity, oxteuBion, diviaibility. The 
word mind, the word soul, signifies nothing else than the subject of the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, thought, will, senaation, phenomena simple, un- 
CKtejided, not solid, etc Behold the whole idea of spirit, and the whole 
idea of matter ! See, therefore, all tlmt must bo done in order to bring back 
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even no possible division, that it is a being one and simple? Is 
the me more or less me ? Is there a half of me, a quarter of me ? 
I cannot divide my peiBon, It remains identical to iteelf under 
the diversity of the phenomena that manifest it. This identity, 
this indivisibility of the person, is its spiiituality. Spirituality is. 



matter to spirit, and spirit to mnttfr : it is neGesaar; l<i pretond tliat eeusft- 
UoD, volition, tlionglit, ore ledaoible in the lust analy^a to soiidity, extea- 
flion, figure, divisibility, etc., or tiiBt solidity, eitenaion, fignre, etc., ore re- 
ducible to thOQgiit, voiitiOD, sensation." 1st Series, vol. iii., lecture 1, 
Zoatt. "Loeke pretends tliuC we caonot ha oeniua iy ike couteiajjtatioa of 
ew own tdtai, that matter eannol tiiinlc ; on tlie contrary, it is in the con- 
temjdation itself of our ideas that we clenrly perceive that matter aud thought 
are incompatible. What is thitikiog) Is it not uniting a certain number of 
ideasnndcra certain unity! The eimpleat Judgment supposes several terms 
united in a subject, one and identical, which ie »». This identical me is im- 
plied in every real aet of knowleiige. It has been demonstrated to satiety 
that eomparlson exacts an indivisible centre that comprises the different 
terms of the eomparlson. Do you lake memory? There is no memory pos- 
BiUe' witbont the coutinnation of the same subject that refers to self the 
different modifioations by which it has been sticecBsiveiy affected. Finally, 
consciousness, that indispensable condition of Intelligence,— is it not the 
sentiment of a single being) This is Ibe reason why each man cannot think 
without saying me, without affirming that be is himself the identioal and one 
subject of )iis thoughts. I am me and always me, as you are always yourself 
!n the most different acts of your life. You are not more yourself to-day 
than yon were yesterday, and you are not less yourself to-day than you were 
yesterday. This identity and tills indivisible unity of the nte inseparaMe 
from the least thought, is what is called its spiritnality, in opposiljon to the 
evident and necesaary characters of matter. By what, in fact, do you know 
matter? It Is eapeiaally by form, by extension, by something solid that 
stops you, that resists you in different points of space. But ia not a solid 
essentially divisible ? Take the most subtile fluids, — can you help conceiv- 
ing them as more or less susceptible of division! All thought bos its 
different elements like matter, but in addition it has its unity in the think- 
ing aubjcet) and the subject being taken away, which is one, the toUil phe- 
nomenon no longer exists. Far from that, the unknown subject to which 
we attach material phenomena is divisible, and divisible ad i/tfiaUum ; it 
cannot cease to be divisible without ceasing to eiist. Such are the ideas 
that we have, on the one side, of mind, on the other, of matter. Thought 
supposes a subject essentially one; matter is inflnitely divisible. What is 
the need of going farther ? If any conclusion is le^tjmate, it is that which 
distinguishes thought ftrom matter. God con indeed make them exist to- 
gether, and their co-existence is a certain iVt, but he cannot confound them. 
God con nnito thought and mutter, lie cannot make matter tliought, nor 
what is extended simple." 
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tterefore, the very essence of the person. Belief in tlie spirit- 
uality of the soul is invoked in the belief of this identity of the 
me, which no wlnnal heing has ever called in question. Accord- 
ingly, tliere is not the least hypothesis for affirming that the soul 
does not csent illy 1 Ifer from the hody. Add that when we 
say the oul wo mean to mv and do say the person, which is 
not SO] arated f { n the consci Dusnesa of the attributes that con- 
stitute it, thouo-ht and will The being without consciousness is 
not a pei'son It la the person that is identical, one, simple. Its 
attributes, in developing it, do not divide it. Indivisible, it is in- 
dissoluble, and may be immortal. If, then, divine justice, in 
order to he exercised in regard to us, demands an immortal soul, 
it does not demand an impossible thing. The spirituality of the 
soul is the necessary foundation of immortality. The law of 
merit and demerit is the direct demonstration of this. The first 
proof is called the metaphysical proof, the second, the moral 
proo^ which is the most celebrated, most popular, at once the 
most convincing and the most persuasive. 

What powerful motives are added to these two proofs to for- 
tify them in the heart ! The following, for example, is a pre- 
sumption of great value for any one that believes in the virtue of 
sentiment and instinct 

Every thing has its end. This principle is as absolute as that 
which refers every event to a cause.' Man has, therefore, an end. 
This end is revealed in all his thoughts, in all his ways, in all his 
sentiments, in all his life. Whatever he does, whatever he feeU, 
whatever he thinks, he thinks upon the infinite, loves the infinite, 
tends to the infinite.' This need of the infinite is the main- 
spring of scientific curiosity, the principle of all discoveries. Love 
also &tops and rests only there. On the route it may experience 
lively joys ; but a secret bitterness that is mingled with them 
soon makes it feel their insufficiency and emptiness. Often, while 
Ignorant of its true object, it asks whence comes that fatal disen- 

' Seo 1st part, kttiire 1. ' Ste lecture 5, ih/sHdrm. 
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ehantmeiit by wbieh all its successes, all its pleasures are succes- 
sively extinguished. If it knew how to read itself, it would re- 
cognize that if nothing here below satisfies it, it is because its ob- 
ject is more elevated, because the true bourne after wtich it as- 
pires is infinite perfection. Finally, like thought and love, human 
activity is without limits. Who can say where it shall stop J 
Behold this earth almost known. Soon another world will be 
necessary for us. Man is journeying- towards the iofinif*, which 
is always receding befoi'e him, which he always pursues. He 
conceives it, he feels it, he bears it, thus to speak, in himself, — 
how should his end be elsewhere ? Hence that unconquei'able 
instinct of immortality, that universal hope of another hfe to 
which all worships, all poesies, all traditions bear witness. We 
tend to the infinite with all our powers ; death comes to interrupt 
the destiny that seeks its goal, and overtakes it unfinished. It 
is, therefore, Hkely that there is something after death, since at 
death nothing in us is terminated. Look at the flower that to- 
morrow will not be. To-day, at least, it Is entirely developed ; 
we can conceive nothing more beautiful of its kind ; it has at- 
tained its perfection. My perfection, my moral perfection, that of 
which I have the clearest idea and the most invincible need, for 
which I feel that I am born, — in vain I call for it, in vain I labor 
for it ; it escapes me, and leaves me only hope. Shall this hope 
be deceived! All beings attain their end; should man alone 
not attain his ! Should the grpstpst of creatures be the most ill- 
treated ! But a being tliat should remain incomplete and un- 
finished, that should not attain the end whicli all his instincts 
proclaim for him, would be a monster iu the eternal order, — a 
problem much more difficult to solve than the difficulties that 
have been raised against the immortality of the soul. In our 
C^jnion, this tendency of all the desires and all the powi-rs of the 
soul towards the infinite, elucidated by the principle of final 
■causes, is a serious and important confirmation of the moral proof 
.and the metaphysical proof of another life. 

When we have collected all the arguments that authorize be- 
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lief in another life, and when we have thus arrived at a satisfying 
demonstration, there remains an obstacle to be overcome. Im- 
agination cannot contemplate without friglit that unknown wLich 
is called death. The greatest philosopher in the world, says Pas- 
cal, on a plank wider than it is necessary in order to go without 
danger from one Kide of an abyss to the other, cannot thick with- 
out trembling on the abyss that is beneath him. It is not reason, 
it is imagination that frightens him ; it is also imagination that 
in great part causes that remnant of doubt, that trouble, that 
secret anxiety which the firmest faith cannot always succeed in 
overcoming in the presence of death. The religious man expe- 
riences this terror, but he knows whence it comes, and he sur- 
mounts it by attaching himself to the solid hopes furnished him 
by reason and the heart. Imagination is a child that must be 
educated, by putting it under the discipline and government of 
better faculties; it must be accustomed to go to intelligence for 
aid instead of troubling intelligence with its phantoms. Let us 
acknowledge that there is a terrible step to be taken when we 
meet death. Nature trembles when face to face wifb the un- 
known eternity. It is wise to present ourselves there with all 
our forces united, — reason and the heart lending each other 
mutual support, the imagination being subdued or charmed. 
Let us continually repeat that, in death as in life, the soul is sure 
to find God, and that with God all is just, all is good.' 



' Ith Series, vol. iii., SmUa-Som; "After all, the existence of a divine 
Providence in, to my eyes, a truth clearer tlian all lighla, more certain than 
all mathematics. Tea, there in a God, a God wtio is a true intelhgenee, who 
consequently has a consciousness of lilmee'f, who haa made and ordered 
every thiug with weight and meaanre, whose works are excellent, whose 
ends are adorable, even when they are veiled from our feeble cyeB. This 
world has a perfect author, perfectly wise and good. Man ia not au orphan ; 
he has a father in heaven. What will this father do with his child when he 
returns to him ! Nothing but what is good. Whatever happens, all will be 
well. Every thing that he has done has been done well ; every thing that 
he shall do, I accept beforehand, and blosa. Yea, auoh is my uHaltorable 
faith, and this feith is my support, my refuge, my oonaolatioo, my solaoa in 
this Ibaiful moment." 
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We now know what Goi truly is We Lave already seen two 
of his adorable attributes,— tiuth ind beiuty. Tlie most august 
attribute is revealed to us, — holiness God is the holy of holies, 
as the author of the moral law and the good, as the principle of 
liberty, justice, and charitj i*; the dispenser of penalty and re- 
ward. Such a God is not in abstract God but an intelligent and 
free person, who has made us m his own image, from whom we 
hold the law itself that presides over our destiny, whose judg- 
ments we await. It is his love that inspires us in our acta of 
charity; it is his justice that governs out justice, that of our so- 
cieties and our laws. If we do not continually remind ourselves 
that he is infinite, we degrade bis nature ; but be would be for 
us as if he were not, if bis infinite essence had no forms that per- 
tain to us, the proper forms of our reason and our soul. 

By thinking upon such a being, man feels a sentiment that is 
jKtr esKsllence the religious sentiment. All the beings with whom 
we are in relation awaken in us different sentiments, according to 
the qualities that we perceive in them ; and should he who pos- 
sesses all perfections excite ia us no particular sentiment ? When 
we think upon the infinite essence of God, when we are pene- 
trated with his omnipotence, when we are reminded that the 
moral law expresses his will, tliat he attaches to the fulfilment 
and the violation of this law recompenses and penalties which he 
dispenses with an inflexible justice, we cannot guard ourselves 
against an emotion of respect and fear at the idea of such a gran- 
deur. Then, if we come to consider that this all-powerful being 
has indeed wished to create us, us of whom he has no need, that 
in creating us he has loaded lis with benefits, that he has given 
us this admirable universe for enjoying its ever-new beauties, so- 
ciety for ennobling our life in that of our fellow-men, reason for 
thinking, the heart for loving, liberty for acting; without disap- 
pearing, respect and fear are tinged with a sweeter sentiment, 
that of love. Love, when it is applied to feeble and limited 
beings, inspires us with a desire to do good to them ; but in itself 
it proposes to itself no advantage from the person loved ; we love 
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a beautiful or good object, because it is beautiful or good, witb- 
out at first regarding whetber this love may be useful to its 
object and ourselves. For a still stronger reason, love, when it 
ascends to God, is a pure homage rendered to his perfections ; 
it is tlie natural overflow of the soul towards a being infinitely 
lovable. 

Respect and love compose adoration. True adoration, does not 
exist without possessing both of these sentiments. If jou consider 
only the all-powerful God, master of heaven and earth, author 
and avenger of justice, you crush man beneath the weight of the 
grandeur of God and bis own feebleness, you condemn him to a 
continual trembling in the uncertainty of God's judgments, you 
make him bate the world, life, and himself, for every thing is full 
of misery. Towards this extreme, Port-Koyal inclines. E«ad the 
J'ensks de Pascal} In his great humility, Pascal forgets two 
things, — the dignity of man and the love of God. On the other . 
hand, if you see only the good God and the indulgent father, you 
incline to a chimerical mysticism. By substituting love for fear, 
little by little with fear, we run the risk of losing respect. God 
is no more a master, he is no more even a father; for the idea of 
a father still to a certain point involves that of a respectful fear; 
he is no moie any thing but a friend, sometimes even a lover. 
True adoration does not separate love and respect; it is respect 
animated by love. 

Adoration is a universal sentiment. It differs in degrees ac- 
cording to different natures ; it tat^ the most different forms ; it 
is often even ignorant of itself; sometimes it is revealed by an 
exclamation springing from the heart, in the midst of the great 
scenes of nature and life, sometimes it silently rises in the mute 
and penetrated soul ; it may err in its expressions, even in its 
object ; but at bottom it is always the same. It is a spontaneous, 
irresistible emotion of the soul; and when reason is apphed to it, 
it is declared just and legitimate. What, in fact, is more just 

1 See onr dieuiissjon on ttc PenaieB de Pascul, vol. i. of the 4th Series, 

13 
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than to fear the judgments of him who is holiness itselt; who 
knows our actions and our intentions, and will judge them ac- 
cording to the highest justice ! What, too, is more just than to 
love perfect goodness and the source of all love 1 Adoration is 
at first a natural sentiment; reason mates it a duty. 

Adoration confined to the sanctuary of the soul is what 
is called internal worship — the necessary principle of all public 

Public worship is no more an arbitrary institution than society 
and government, language and arts. All thcae things have their 
roots in human nature Adoration abandoned to itself, would 
easily degenerate mto dreams and ecstisy, or would be dissipated 
in lie rusi of affairs and the necessities of every day. The more 
energetic it is, the more it tendi to express itself outwardly in 
acts that realize it, to take a sensible precise, and regular form, 
which, by a proper reaction on the sentiment that produced it, 
awakens it nhen it slumbers, sustains it when it languishes, and 
also protects it against extravigances of every kind tn which it 
might give birth in so many feeble or unbridled imaginations. 
Philosophj, then, lays the natural foundation of public worship 
in the internal worship of adoration. Having arrived at that 
point, it stops, equally careful not to betray its rights and not to 
go beyond tbem, to run over, in its whole estent and to its farthest 
limit, the domain of natural reason, as well as not to iisurp a for- 
eign domain. 

But philosophy does not think of trespassing on the ground of 
theology ; it wishes to remain faithful to itself, and also to follow 
its true mission, which is to love and favor every thing that tends 
to elevate man, since it heartily applauds the awakening of reli- 
gious and Christian sentiment in all noble souls, after tie ravages 
that have been made on every hand, for more than a century, by 
a false and sad philosophy. What, in fact, would not have been 
the joy of a Socrates and a Plato if they had found the human 
race in the arms of Chiistianity I How happy would Plato — 
who was so evidently embarrassed between his beautiful doctrines 
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md lie religion of liis limis, wlo managed to metully wilt lliat 
religion even wiien he avoided il, wlio was forced to talie from it 
lire l>e.t posiible part, in order to aid a favorable interpteUlion of 
his docliine— have been, if he had had to do with a religion which 
presents to man, as at once ita anthor and its model, the sublime 
and mild Crueifled, of whom he had an extraordinary presenti- 
menl, whom he almost described in the person of a just man 
dying on the cross ;' a religion which came to announce, or at 
lea.1 to comecrnle and expand the idea of the unity of God and 
thai of the unity of the human race ; which proclaims the equality 
of all souls before the divine law, which thereby has prepared and 
maintains dvil equality; which prescribes charitv still more than 
justice, which teaches man ih.t he doea not live by bicad alone, 
that he is not wholly contained in his senses and his boij, that 
he has a soul, a free soul, whose value is infinite, aboie the value 
of all worlds, that life is a trial, that ita true object is not pleasure, 
fortune, rant, none of those things that do not pertain to our real 
destiny, and are often more dangerous than useful but is that 
alone which is always in our power, in all situations and all con- 
ditions, from end to end of the earth, to wit, the improvement of 
the soul by itself, in the holy hope of becoming from day to day 
les« unworthy of the regard of the Father of men, of the examples 
given by him, and of his premises. If the greatest moralist that 
overlived could have seen these admirable teachings, which in 
germ were already at the foundation of his spirH of which more 
than one trait can be found in hi. works, if he had seen them 
consecrated, maintained, continually recalled to the heart and 
imagination of man by sublime and touching institutions, what 
wonid have been his tender and grateful sympathy for such a re- 
ligion I If he had come in our own times, in that age given up 
lo revolutions, in which the best souls were early infected by the 
breath of skepticism, in default of the faith of an Augustine, of an 
Anselm, of a Thomas, of a Bossuct, he would have had, we doubt 
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not, the sentiments at least of a Montesquieu,' of a Tuigot,' of a 
Franklin,' and very far from putting the Cbristian religion and a 
good philosophy at war with each other, he would have been 
forced to unite them, to elucidate and fortify them by each other. 
That great mind and that great heart, which dictated to him the 
Phedon, the Gorgias, the Republic, would also have tau"ht him 
that such books are made for a few sages, that there is needed 
for the human race a philosophy at once similar and different, 
that this philosophy is a reli^on, and that this desirable and ne- 
cessary religion ia the Gospel. We do not hesitate to say that, 
without religion, philosophy, reduced to what it can laboriously 
draw from perfected natural reason, addresses itself to a very 
small number, and runs the risk of remaining without much influ- 
ence on manners and life; and that, without philosophy, the 
purest religion ia no security against many superstitions, which 
little by little bring all the rest, and for that reason it may see the 
best minds escaping its influence, as was the case in the eighteenth 
century. The alliance between true religion and true philosophy 
is, then, at once natural and necessaiy ; natural by the common 
basis of the truths which they acknowledge ; necessary for the 
better service of humanity. Philosophy and religion differ only 
in the forms that distinguish, without separating them. Another 
auditory, other forms, and another language. When St. Augus- 
tine speaks to all the faithful in the church of Hippone, do not 
seek in him the subtile and profound metaphysician who com- 
bated the Academicians with their own arms, who supports 
himself on the Platonic theory of ideas, in order to explain the 
creation. Bossuet, in the treatise De la Connaissance de Diev. et 



' Etprit del Loin, patsim. 

' Weriaijf Tiirgot,vo\. ii., DUemwi er. Sorbotme siirUa Avantages qaeVHtt- 
htUtaneiU da Chridiaidtm a procures aa Genre Btimain, etc. 

' Id the CorreapoRdertce, the letter to Dr. Stiles, Maroh 9, 1790, written by 
FranHin a few monllis before his death : " I am eonvineed that the moral 
and religious system which Jesus Christ has tranamitted to us ia the Iwst 
that the world hoa Been or can see."— We here ro-translate, not having the 
wotte of Franklin immedintely at hand. 
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iSoi-m&rae, is no longer, and at the same time lie is always, tlie 
author of the Sermons, of the Elevations, and the incomparable 
CatechistM de Meaux. To separate religion and philosophy haa 
always been, on one siJp or the other, the pretension of small, 
exclusive, and fanatical minds ; the duty, more imperative now 
than ever, of whomsoever haa for either a serious and enlightened 
love, is to bring together and unite, instead of dividing and wast^ 
ing the powers of the mind and the soul, in the interest of the 
common cause and the great object which the Christian religion 
and philosophy pursue, each in its own way, — [ mean the moral 
grandeur of humanity.' 

' Wa liBve not coaeed to clniin, to earnestly cnll for, tho alljsnoe between 
Christianity and philosophy, as well as the allianee between the monarohy 
and liberty. See pattioularly 8il Series, vol. iv., PhUotopkU OmUaijiomiae, 
prefaoo of the second edition; *th Seriee, vol. i, Pascal, latand 3d profiiee, 
patsim; 5th Series, vol. il., Discourt o la Chamire dea Paris pour le Di/ence 
de V UniversUi etdela Piitesqpiin, We eveijwhere profess the moat tender 
veneration for Christianity, — we liave only repelled the servitndB of philoso- 
phy, with Descartes, and tbe most illuHtrious doctors of ancient and modem 
times, &om St Aogustine and St. Thomas, to the Cardinal de la Lucerne 
and tba Bishop of Uermopolis. Moreover, we love io think that those quar- 
rels, originating in other times from tbe deplorable strife between the 
de^y and the University, have not snrvived it, and that now all sincere 
friendaof rehgion and philosophy wiil give each other the hand, and will work 
in concert to eiioouraga desponding souls and lift up burdened characters. 
15* 
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Review of the doetrine ooatmued in Ihese leotnres, tinii the three orders of 
fuotB on whii^h tliis doctrine rests, with tlie relutioo of each ooa of tbem 
10 (he mcxlem school thnt hus reeognized and develoficd it, but alniosc 
always exaggernted it. — Experience and empiricism. — Hanson and ideal- 
iam,— Sentiment and myaddam. — Thaodioea. Defects of diftferent known 
systems. — Tiie process that coodnets to trne theodioea, and the character 
of certainty and reality that this process gives to It. 

Having arrived at the limit of this course, we have a final 
task to peribrm, — it is necessary to recall its general spirit and 
most important results. 

From the first lecture, I have signalized to you the spirit that 
should animate this instTuction, — a spirit of free inquiry, recog- 
nizing with joy the truth wherever found, profiting by all the 
systems that the eighteenth century has bequeathed to our times, 
but confining itself to none of them. 

The eighteenth century has left to us as an inheritance three 
great schools which still endure — the English and French school, 
whose chief is Locte, among whose most accredited representa- 
tives are Condillac, Helvetius, and Saint-Lambert ; the Scotch 
school, with so many celebrated names, Hutcheson, Smith, Eeid, 
Beattie, Ferguson, and Dugald Stewart;' the German school, or 
rather school of Kant, for, of all the philosophers beyond the 
Khine, the philosopher of Kcenigsberg is almost the on)y one 
who belongs to history. Kant died at the beginning of the nine- 

■ • Still living in 1818, died in 1838. 
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t«enth century ;' the asLes of his most illustrious disciple, Fiebte,' 
are scarcely cold. The other renowned philosophers of Germany 
still live,' and escape our valuation. 

But this is only an ethnographical enumeration of the schools 
of the eighteenth century. It is above all necessary to consider 
them in their characters, analogous or opposite. The Anglo- 
French school particularly represents empiricism and sensualism, 
that is to say, an almost exclusive importance attributed in all 
parts of human knowledge to experience in general, and eapecially 
to sensible esperience. The Scotch school and the German school 
represent a more or less developed spiritualism. Finally, there 
are pliilosophers, for example, Hutcheson, Smith, and others, 
who, mistrusting the senses and reason, j^ve the supremacy to 
sentiment. 

Such are the philosophic schools in the presence of which the 
nineteenth century is pJaced. 

We are compelled to avow, that none of these, to our eyes, 
contains the entire truth. It has been demonstrated that a con- 
siderable part of knowledge escapes sensation, and we think that 
sentiment is a basis neither sufBciently Arm, nor sufficiently 
broad, to support all human science. "VVe are, therefore, rather 
the adversary than the partisan of the school of Locke and Con- 
dillac, and of that of Hutcheson and Smith. Are we on that ac- 
count the disciple of Reid and Kant ? Yes, certainly, wo declare 
our preference for the direction impressed upon philosophy by 
these two great men. We regard Reid as common sense itself, 
and we believe that we thus eulogize him in a manner that would 
touch him most. Common sense is to us the only legilimat* 
point of departure, and the constant and inviolable rule of science. 
Reid never errs ; his method is true, his general principles are 
incontestable, but we will willingly say to this irreproachable 

■ In 1604. ' Died, 1614. 

'Thiswaa aaidinlSlS. Since then, Jacob! , Hegel, and Sdileiermaelior, 
with so many otlicrs, iiave disoppCBTod. Soholling alone sarvivea the rains 
of tha German phlloaophy. 
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genius, — Sapere attde. Kant is far from being as sure a guide 
.as Reid, Both excel id analysis ; but Reid stops there, and Kant 
builds upon analysis a system irreconcilable witii it, He elevates 
reason above sensation and sentiment ; be shows with great skill 
hojv reason produces by itself and by the laws attached to its 
exercise, nearly all human knowledge ; there is only one misfor- 
tune, which is that all this fine edifice is destitute of reality. 
Dogmatical in analysis, Kant is skeptJcal in his conclusions. His 
skepticism is the most learned, most moral, that erer existed ; 
but, in fine, it is always skepticism. This is saying plainly enough 
that we are far from belonging to the school of the philosopher 
of Kcenigsberg. 

In general, in the history of philosophy, we are in favor of sys- 
tems tiat are themselves in favor of reason. Accordingly, in an- 
tiquity, we side with Plato against his adversaries ; among the 
modems, with Descartes against Locke, with Eeid against Hume, 
with Kant against both Condillac and Smith. But while we 
acknowledge reason as a power superior to sensation and senti- 
ment, as being, par excellence, the faculty of every kind of knowl- 
edge, the faSuhy of the true, the faculty of the beautiful, the 
faculty of the good, we are persuaded that reason cannot be de- 
veloped without conditions that are foreign to it, cannot suffice 
for the government of man without the aid of another power : 
that power which is not reason, which reason cannot do without, 
is sentiment ; those conditions, without which reason cannot be 
developed, are the senses. It is seen what for us is the imports 
ance of sensation and sentiment : how, consequently, it is imposr 
sible for us absolutely to condemn either the philosophy of sensa- 
tion, or, much more, that of sentiment. 

Such are the very simple foundations of our eclecticism. It is 
not in us the fruit of a desire for innovation, and for mating our- 
self a place apart among the historians of philosophy ; bo, it is 
philosophy itself that imposes on us our -historical views. It is 
not our &ult if God has made the human soul larger than all 
systems, and we also aver that we are also much rejoiced that all 
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systems ace not absurd. Without giving the lie to the most cer- 
tain facts signalized and established by ourself, it was indeed 
necessary, on finding them scattered in the history of philosophy, 
to recognize and respect them, and if the history of philosophy, 
thus considered, no longer appeared a mass of senseless systems, 
a chaos, without light, and without issue; if, on the contrary, it 
became, in some sort, a living philosophy, that was, it should 
aeem, a progress on which one might felicitate himself, one of the 
most fortunate conquests of the nineteenth century, the very tri- 
umphing of the philosophic spirit. 

We have, therefore, no doubt in regard to the excellence of 
the enterprise; the whole question for us is in the execution. 
Let us see, let us compare what we have done with what we have 
wished to do. 

Let us ask, in the first place, whether we have been just to- 
wards that great philosophy represented in antiquity by Aristotle, 
whose best model among the modems is the wise author of the 
Essay on the JTuman Understanding. 

There is in the philosophy of sensation what is true and what 
is false. The false is the pretension of explaining all human 
knowledge by the acquisitions of the senses ; this pretension is 
the system itself ; we reject it, and the system with it. The true 
is that senability, considered in its esternai and visible organs, 
and in its internal oi-gans, the invisible seats of the vital func- 
tions, is the indispensable condition of the development of all 
our faculties, not only of the faculties that evidently pcrtmn to 
sensibility, hut of those that seem to be most remote from it. 
This true side of sensualism we have everywhere recognized and 
elucidated in metaphysics, Eesthetics, ethics, and theodioea. 

For us, theodicea, ethics, testhetics, metaphysics, rest on psy- 
chology, and the first principle of our psychology is that the 
condition of all exercise of mind and soul is an impression made 
on our organs, and a movement of the vital functions. 

Man b not a pure spuit ; he has a body which is for the spirit 
sometimes an otetaele, sometimes a means, ajways an ins 
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companion. The senses are not, as Plato and Malebranclie have 
too often said, a prison for tlie soul, but mucii rather windows 
looking out upon nature, tlirough which the soul communicates 
with the universe. There is an entire part of Locke's polemic 
against the theories of innate ideas that is to our eyes perfectly 
true. We are the first to invoke experience in philosophy. Ex- 
perience saves philosophy from hypothesis, from abstraction, 
from the exclusively deductive method, that is to say, from the 
geometrical method. It is on account of having abandoned the 
solid ground of experience, that Spinoza, attaching himself to 
certain sides of Cartesianism,' and closing his eyes to all the 
others, forgetting its method, its essential character, and its most 
certain principles, reared a hypothedcal system, or made from an 
arbitrary definition spring with the last degree of rigor a whole 
series of deductions, which have nothing to do with reality. It 
is also on .account of having exchanged experience for a sys- 
tematic analysis, that Condilkic, an unfaithful disciple of Locke, 
undertook to draw from a single fact, and from an ill-observed 
fact, all knowledge, by the aid of a series of verbal transforma- 
'tions, whose last result is a nominalism, like that of the later 
scholastics. Eiperience does not contain all science, hut it fur- 
nishes the condidons of all science. Space is noth no- for us with- 
out visible and tangible bodies that occupy it time is nothing 
without the succession of events, cause without its eff cts sub- 
stance without its modes, law without the phenomena that it 
rules.' Reason would reveal to us no universal and necessary 
truth, if consciousness and the senses did not suggest to us par- 
ticular and contingent notions. In sesthetics, while severely dis- 
IJnguisbing between the beautiful and the agreeable, we have 
shown that the agreeable is the constant accompaniment of the 
beautiful,' and that if art has for its supreme law the expression 
of the ideal, it must express it under an animated and living form 

' FasouESTS DE PhuobofhIb CiETEsiEKNE, p. 429 : Dts Rapports du CarU- 
lUnimie et da iS^iruxiatae. 
'Pmt lat, leotares 1 and S, ' Part 2d, 
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which puts it in relation wilt our senses, with our imagination, 
above all, with our heart. In ethics, if we have placed Kant and 
stoicism far ahove epicureanism and Ilelvetius. we have guarded 
ourselves against an insensibility and an asceticism which are con- 
trary to humaa nature. We have given to reason neither the 
duty nor the right to smother the natural passions, but to rule 
them ; we have not wished to wrest from the soul the instinct of 
happiness, without which life would not he supportable for a 
day, nor society for an hour ; we have proposed to enlighten this 
instinct, to show it the concealed hut real harmony which it sus- 
tains with virtue and to open to it infinite prospects.' 

With these emp Ileal element idpilism is guarded from that 
mystical infatuation win h httle hy little j^ains and seizes it 
when it is wholly abne ind b ings t int j discredit with sound 
and severe mind"* In our works — and why should we not say 
it? — we have often presented the thought of Locke, whom we 
regard as one of the best and most sens hie men that ever lived. 
He is among those secret and illustrious advisers with whom we 
support our weikness Moie than one happy thought we owe 
to him ; and we often ask our>elf whether m*estigations directed 
with the circumspect method whii-h we try to carry into ours, 
would not have been accepted, by his sincerity and wisdom. 
Locke is for us the true representative, the most original, and al- 
together the most temperate of the empirical school Tied to a 
system, he still preserves a rare spirit of liherty,— under the 
name of reflecljon he admits another source of knowledge than 
sensation ; and this concession to common sense is very impor- 
tant. Condillac, hy rejecting this concession, carried to extremes 
and spoiled the doctrine of Locke, and made of it a narrow, ex- 
clusive, entirely false system, — sensualism, to speak properly. 
Condillac works upon chimeras reduced to signs, with which he 
sports at his ease. We seek in vain in his writings, especially in 
the last, some trace of human nature. One truly believes him- 
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self to be in tbe realm of shades, per inania regna} The Essay 
on the Human UiideTstanding produces the opposite impression. 
Locke is a disciple of Descartes, wliom the escesses of Male- 
branche have thrown to an opposite excess : he is one of the 
founders of psychology, he is one of the finest and most pro- 
found connoisseur of human nature, and his doctrine, somewhat 
unsteady but always moderate, is worthy of having a place in a 
trae eclecticism.' 

By the side of the philosophy of Locke, there is one much 
greater, which it is important to preserve from all exaggeration, 
in order to maintain it in all its height. Founded in antiquity by 
Socrates, constituted by Plato, renewed by Descartes, idealism 
embraces, among the moderns, men of the highest renown. It 
speaks to man in the name of what is noblest in man. It de- 
mands the rights of reason ; it establishes in science, in art, and 
in ethics fixed and invariable principles, and from this imperfect 
existence it elevates us towards another world, the world of the 
eternal, of the inSnite, of the absolute. 

This great philosophy has all our preferences, and we shall not 
be accused of having given it too little place in these lectures. 
In tbe eighteenth century it was especially represented in differ- 
ent degrees by Reid and Kant. We wholly accept Eeid, with 
the exception of his histoiisal views, which are too insufficient, 
and often mixed with en or.' There are two parts in Kant, — the 
analytical part, and the dialectical part, as he calls them.* We 
admit the one and reject the other. In this whole course we 
have borrowed much from the Critique of Speculative Reason, 
the Critique of Judgment, and the Critique of Practical Reason. 
These three works are, in our eyes, admirable monuments of 

' On CondUlac, Ist Series, vol. i.,paeaim, and particularly vol. iii., leotutea 

a We have navor Bpoken of Locke BKOept with aincere reapeot, even while 
combating him. See 1st Series, vol. i., course of 1617, Disamra (f 0-j.vertvrs, 
vol. ii. lecture 1, and eapeciallj 2d Series, vol. iii., passim. 

* See 1st Series, vol. iv., letstmes on Eeid. 

' lUd., vol. V. 
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philosophic genius,— they are filled with treisum of observation 
and analjsis' 

■W ilh Rcid and kdnt we recogn ze rea on a*, the f iculty of 
the true the beautiful and the t.ood It is to its propei virtue 
that we dirtctlj refer knowledge in its humblest and in its most 
elevated pirt All the lysteniaf c pretensions of senfuihsm arc 
broken agiinst the manifest reality jf uniiLrsal ind necessary 
truths whiLh aie incontestdblj in our mind At each i istant 
whcthtr we know it or not we bear universal and necessary 
jud ment In the simplest propositons la enveloped the pnn 
c pie of ub tan e and being We cannot 1 ike a step in I le with 
ou n lud n^ f om m event in the existence of its cause 
Tl e e p nc I les a e absolutely true, they are true everywhere 
and always Now experience apprises us of what happens here 
and 1 e c o day o yesterday ; but of what happens everywhere 
«i<* 1 J P lly of what cannot but happen, how can it 
"PP t is itself always limited to time and space ? 

'^^ '•'i 1 man principles superior to experience. 

8 h pn pi an alone give a firm basis to science. Phe- 
nom th bj cts of science only so far as they reveal some- 

thi a up t th mselves, that is to say, laws. Natural his- 

tory does not study such or such an individual, but the genenc 
type that every indiyidual bears in itsplf, that alone remains un- 
changeable, when the individuals pass away and vanish If 
there is in us no other faculty of knowing than sensation, we 
never know aught but what is passing in things, and that, too, 
■we know only with the most uncertdm knowledge, since sensi- 

'For mote than twenty J eara we hflve th.ujlit of tranBlatmg and pab- 
bshrng the three Cntt^i, jommg to them a eoleoHon from the smslter pro- 
diictione of Kant. Time has been wanting to us for tha compteUon of our 
design ; but a young and skilful professor of philosophy, a gradual* of the 
Mormal School, has beau willing to supply onr plaeo, and to undertake to 
give to the Frenoh publio a feithfal and intelligent version of the greateet 
thinker of the eighteenth contury. M. Barnj has worthily commenced the 
nsrful and difficult enterprise whicb we have remitted to Ijia zeal, and pur- 
snes It with courage and talent. 
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bility will be its only measure, which is so variable in itself and 
so different in different individuals. Each of us will have his 
own science, a science contradictory and fragile, which one mo- 
ment produces and another destroys, false as well as true, since 
what is true for me is false for you, and will even be false for 
me in a little while. Such are science and truth in the doctrine 
of sensation. On the contrary, necessary and immutable prin- 
ciples found a science necessary and immutable as themselves, — 
the truth whicli they gave us is neither mine nor yours, neither 
the truth of to-day, nor that of to-morrow, but truth in itself. 

The same spirit transferred to esthetics has enabled us to 
seize the beautiful by the side of the agreeable, and, above differ- 
ent and imperfect beauties which nature offers to us, to seize an 
ideal beauty, one and perfect, without a model in nature, and the 
only model worthy of genius. 

In ethics we have shown that there is an essential distinction 
between good and evil ; that the idea of the good is an idea just 
as absolute as the idea of the beautiful and that of the true ; 
that the good is a universal and necessary truth, marked with 
the particular character that it ought to be practised. By the 
ade of interest, which is the law of sensibility, reason has made 
us recognize the law of duty, which a free being can alone fulfil. 
From these ethics has spning a generous political doctrine, giving 
to right a sure foundation in the respect due to the person, estab- 
lishing true liberty, and true equality, and calling for institutions, 
protective of both, which do not rest on the mobile and arbitrary 
will of the legislator, whether people or monarch, but oa the na- 
ture of things, on truth and justice. 

From empiricism we have retained the maxim which gives 
empiricism its whole force — that the conditions of science, of art, 
of ethics, are in experience, and oftfin in sensible experience. 
But we profess at the same time this other maxim, that the 
foundation of science ia absolute truth, that the direct foundation 
of art is absolute beauty, that the direct foundation of ethics and 
politics ia the good, is duty, is right, and that what reveals to us 
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these absolute ideas of tbe true, the beautiful, and the good, 
reason. The foundation of our doctrine is, therefore, idealist 
rightly tempered by empiricism. 

But what would be the use of having restored to reason th 
power of elevating itself to absolute principles, placed above « 
pciience, although experience furnishes their estemal condition! 
if to adopt (he language of Kant ' these piinciples have no oh 
J t 1 Wl t good Id If h g d t m I 

wthp lb Lwtl ptdm 

p d f wl Uy p as t IS t tl ns 

dp a. pt th 

t! g b y d th t t ! fh 
d t k J m t h h 1 

d 1 1 p T J th t tl 

to say th tl p pi h 

,^is it not saying the s 

) right to affirm that there are out of him real 
s, time, or space, or that he himself has a spiritual and free 
soul. This acknowledgment would perfectly satisfy Hume ; it 
would be of very little importance to him that the reason of man, 
according to Kant, might conceive, and even could not but con- 
ceive, the ideas of cause, time, space, liberty, spirit, provided 
these ideas are applied to nothing real. I see therein, at most, 
only a torment for human reason, at once so poor and so rich, so 
full and so void. 

A third doctrine, finding sensation insufficient, and also discon- 
tented with reason, which it confounds with reasoning, thinks to 
approach common sense by making science, art, and ethics rest on 
sentiment. It would have us confide ourselves to the instinct of 
the heart, to that instinct, nobler than sensation, and more subtle 
than reasoning. Is it not the heart, in fact, that feels the beau- 
tiful and the good ? Is it not the heart that, in all the great cir- 
cumstances of life, when passion and sophism obscure to our eyes 

'Part let, Lecture 3. 
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the holy idea of duty and virtue, makes it shine forth with an 
irresistible light, and, at the same time, warms us, animates us, 
and gives us the courage to practise it ? 

We also have recognized that admirable phenomenon which is 
called sentiment ; we even believe that here will be found a more 
precise and more complete analysis of it than in the writings 
where sentiment reigns alone. Tea, there is an exquisite pleas- 
ure attached to the contemplation of the truth, to the reproduc- 
tion of the beautiful, to the practice of the good ; there is in us 
an innate love for all these things ; and when great rigor is not 
aimed at, it may very well he said that it is tbe heart which dis- 
cerns truth, that the heart is and ought to be the light and guide 
of our life. 

To the eyes of an unpractised analysis, reason in its natural 
and spontaneous exercise is confounded with sentiment by a 
multitude of resemblances.' Sentiment is intimately attached to 
reason ; it is its sensible form. At the foundation of sentiment 
is reason, which communicates to it its authority, whilst senti- 
ment lends to reason its charm and power. Is not the widest 
spread and the most touching proof of the existence of God that 
spontaneous impulse of the heart which, in the consciousness of 
our miseries, and at the sight of the imperfections of our race 
which press upon our attention, irresistibly suggests to us the 
confused idea of an infinite and perfect being, fills us, at this 
idea, with an inexpressible emotion, moistens our eyes with tears, 
or even prostrates us on our knees before him whom tie heart 
reveals to us, even when the reason refuses to believe in him ? 
But look more closely, and you will see that this incredulous 
reason is reasoning supported by principles whose bearing is in- 
sufficient ; you will see that what reveals the infinite and perfect 
being is precisely reason itself;' and that, in turn, it is this rev- 



• Looture 6, MysticisTn. 

' This pretended proof of sentiment is, in fact, tlio Ciirteeian proof itself. 
See lecVireB 1 and 16. 
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elation of tte infinite by reason, which, passing into sentiment, 
produces the emotion and the inspiration that we have mentioned. 
May heaven grant that we shall never reject the aid of sentiment ! 
On the contrary, we invoke it both for others and ourself. Here 
we are with the people, or ratlier we are the people. It is to the 
light of the heart, which is borrowed fiom that of reason, but re- 
flects it more vividly in the depths of the soul, that we confide 
ourselves, in order to preserve all great truths in the soul of the 
ignorant, and even to save them in the mind of the philosopher 
fi'om the aberrations or refinements of an ambitious philosophy. 

We think, with Quintilian and Vauvenargues, that the nobility 
of sentiment makes Uie nobility of thought Enthusiasm is the 
principle of great works as well as of great actions. Without lie 
love of the beautiful, the artist will produce only works that are 
perhaps regular but frigid, that will possibly please the geometri- 
cian, but not the man of taste. In order to communicate hfe to 
the canvas, to the marble, to speech, it must be bom in one's self 
It is the heart mingled with logic that makes true eloquence ; it 
is the heart mingled with imagination that makes great poetry. 
Think of Homer, of Corneille, of Eossuet, — their most character- 
btie trait is pathos, and pathos is a cry of the soul. But it is 
especially in ethics that sentiment shines forth. Sentiment, as 
we have already said, is as it wei'e a divine grace that aids us in 
the fulfilment of the serious and austere law of duty. How often 
does it happen that in delicate, complicated, difficult situations, 
we know not how to ascertain wherein is the true, wherein is the 
good ! Sentiment comes to the aid of reasoning which wavers ; 
it speaks, and all uncertainties are dissipated. In listening to its 
inspirations, we m;ty act imprudently, but we rarely act ill; the 
voice of the heart is the voice of God. 

We, therefore, give a prominent place to this noble element of 
human nature. We believe that man is quite as great by heart 
as by reason. We have a high regard for the generous writers 
who, in the looseness of principles and manners in the eighteenth 
century, opposed the baseness of calculation and interest with the 
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beauty of sentiment. We are with Hutdieson against Hobbes, 
with Rousseau against Helvetius, with the author of Woldemar' 
against the ethics of egoism or those of the schools. We borrow 
from them what truth they have, we leave their useless or dan- 
gerous exaggerations. Sentiment must be joined to reason ; but 
reason must not be replaced by sentiment. In the first place. It 
is coiitrary to facts to take reason for reasoning, and to envelop 
them in the same criticism. And then, iifter all, reasoning is the 
legitimate instrument of reason ; its value is determined by that 
of the principles on which it reste, In the next place, reason, and 
especially spontaneous reason, is, like sentiment, immediate and 
direct; it goes straight to its object, without passing through 
analysis, abstraction, and deduction, excellent operations without 
doubt, but they suppose a primary operation, the pure and simple 
apperception of the truth.' It is wi'ong to attribute this apper- 
ception to sentiment. Sentiment is an emotion, not a judgment ; 
it enjoys or suffers, it loves or hates, it does not know. It is not 
universal like reason ; and as it still pertains on some side to or- 
ganization, it even borrows from the organization something of 
its inconstancy. In fine, sentiment follows reason, and does not 
precede it. Therefore, iu suppressing reason, we suppress the 
sentiment which emanates from it, and science, art, and ethics 
lack firm and solid bases. 

Psycho!*^, Eesthetics, and ethics, have conducted ua (« an 
order of investigations more difBcult and more elevated, which 
are mingled with all the others, and crown tliem — theodieea. 

We know that theodieea is the loct of philosophy. We 
might shun it, and stop in the regions — already verj- high — of 
the universal and necessary principles of the true, tlie beautiftil, 
and the good, without going farther, without ascending to the 
principles of these principles, to the reason of reason, to the source 



' M, Jaoobi. See tlie Manual of the Jliitory of Fhiloaophy, by Tenaamano, 
ol. ii., p. 818. 
' On spontaneous roaaon and refieotive reason, aee Ist pajt, leot 2 and 8. 
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of trath. But such a prudence is, at bottom, only a disguised 
scepticism. Either philosophy is not, or it is the last explanation 
of all things. Is it, then, true that God is to us an inexplicahle 
enigma, — ho without whom the most certain of all things that 
thus far we have discovered would ho for us an insupportable 
enigma ? If philosophy is incapable of arriving at the knowledge 
of God, it is powerless ; for if it does not possess God, it possesses 
nothing. But we are convinced that the need of knowing has 
not been given us in vain, and that the desire of knowing the 
principle of our being bears witness to the right and power of 
knowing which we have. Accordingly, after having discoursed 
to you about the true, the beautiful, and the good, we have not 
feared to speak to you of God. 

More than one road may lead us to God. We do not pretend 
to close any of them ; but it was necessary for us to follow the 
one that was open to m, that which the nature and subject of 
our instruction opened to us. 

Universal and necessary truths are not general ideas which our 
mind draws by way of reasoning from particular things ; for par- 
ticular things are relative and contingent, and cannot contain the 
universal and necessary. On the other hand, these truths do not 
subsist by themselves ; they would thus be only pure abstractions, 
suspended in vacuity and without relation to any thing. Truth, 
beauty, and goodness are attributes and not entities. Now there 
are no attributes without a subject. And as here the question 
is concerning absolute truth, beauty and goodness, their substance 
can be nothing else than absolute being. It is thus tliat we 
arrive at God. Onco more, there are many other means of ai'ri- 
ving at him ; but we hold fast to this legitimate and sure way. 

For us, as for Plato, whom we have defended against a too 
narrow interpretation,' absolute truth is in God, — it is God him- 
self under one of his pbaaes. Since Plato, the greatest minds. 
Saint Augustine, Descartes, Bossuct, Leibnitz, agree in putting in 
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God, as in their sourc«, the principles of knowledge as well as 
existence. From him tilings derive at once their intelligibility 
and their being. It is by the participation of the divine reason 
that our reason possesses something absolute. Etcij judgment 
of reason envelops a necessary truth, and every necessary truth 
supposes necessary being. 

If all perfection belongs f« the perfect being, God will possess 
beauty in its plenitude. The fetber of the world, of its laws, of 
its ravishing harmonies, the author of forms, colors, and sounds, 
he is the principle of beauty in nature. It is he whom we adore, 
witliout knowing it, under the name of the ideal, when our imag- 
ination, borne on from beauties to beauties, calls for a final beauty 
in which it may find repose. It is to him that the artist, discon- 
tented with the imperfect beaiities of nature and those that he 
creates himself, comes to ask for higher inspirations. It is in him 
that are summed up the main forma of every kind of beauty the 
beautiful and the sublime, since he satisfies ail f ul by 
bis perfections, and overwhelms them with hi nfi u 1 

God is the prindple of moral truths, as i 11 f 11 h 
truths. All our duties are comprised in j d h y 

These two great precepts have not been mad Ly h ) ha 

been imposed on ua ; from whom, then, can h j n p 

from a l^slator essentially just and good f Th n u' 

opinion, is an invincible demonstration of h d n j 
and charity: — this demonstration elucidates nl u ta n 11 
others. In this immense universe, of which w h a 1 mp 

of a comparatively insignificant portion, every ih ng n p f 
more than one obscurity, seems ordered in view of general good, 
and this plan attests a Providence. To the physical order which 
one in good faith can scarcely deny, add the certainty, the evi- 
dence of the moral order that we bear in ourselves. This order 
supposes the harmony of virtue and goodness ; it therefore re- 
quires it. Withoutidoubt this harmony already appears in the 
visible world, in the natural consequencts of good and bad actions, 
in society which punishes and rewards, in public esteem and eon- 
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tempt, especially in the troubles and jojs of conscience. Although 
tliis necessary law of order is not always exaotlj fiilfllled, it never- 
theless ought to be, or the moral order is not satisfied, and the 
intimate nature of things, their moral nature, remains violated, 
troubled, perverted. Thei'e must, then, be a being who tates it 
upon himself to fulfil, in a time that he has reserved to himself, 
and in a manner that will be proper, the order of which he has 
put in us the inviolable need ; and this being is again, God. 

Thus, on all sides, on that of metaphysics, on that of {esthetics, 
especially on that of ethics, we elevate ourselves U> the same prin- 
ciple, the common centre, the last foundation, of all truth, all 
beauty, all goodness. The true, the beautiful, and the good, are 
only different revelations of the same teing. Human intelligence, 
interrogated in regard to all these ideas which are incontestably 
in it, always makes us the same response ; it sends us back to the 
same explanation, — at the foundation of all, above all, God, always 
God. 

We have arrived, then, from degree to degree, at religion. 
We are in fellowship with the great philosophies which all pro- 
claim a God, and, at the same time, with the religions that cover 
the earth, with the Christian religion, incomparably the most per- 
fect and the most holy. As long as philosophy has not reached 
natural religion, — and by this we mean, not the religion at which 
man arrives in that hypothetical state that is called the state of 
nature, but the religion which is revealed to us by the natural 
light accorded to all men, — it remains beneath ail worship, even 
the most imperfect, which at least ^ves to man a father, a witr 
nesa, a consoler, a judge. A true theodieea borrows in some sort 
from all religious beliefe their common principle, and returns it to 
them surrounded with light, elevated above all uncertainty, 
guarded against all attack. Philosophy may present itself in its 
turn to mankind ; it also has a right to man's confidence, for it 
speaks to him of God in the name of all his needs and all his fac- 
ulties, in the name of reason and sentiment. 

Observe that we have arrived at these high conclusions without 
16 
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any hypothesis, by the aid of processes at once very simple and 
perfectly rigorous. Truths of different orders being given, truths 
whicli have not been made by us, and are not sufficient for them- 
selves, we have ascended from these truths to their author, as one 
goe^ from the eflcU to tlie cause, trom the sign to the thing sig 
nifled, from phenomenon to being from qmbty to subject Tlie^e 
two piinuples — that every pflect suppo'-eo % cause, and everj 
quality a subject — are universal and necessary prinuples The) 
hA\e been put b> us m their full light, and iemonstrited in the 
mtnner in whieli principles (indemonstrable, because the> are 
primitive can bo dpmonstrated Moreover, to wh'it are these 
neeeasiry pnnci pits applied I To metaphysical and moril truths, 
which are also nec-essary. It was therefore necessarj to conclude 
in the existence of a cause and a necessary being, or, indeed, it 
was necessary to deny either the necessity of the principle of 
cause and the principle of substance, or the necessity of the truths 
to which we applied them, that is to say, to renounce all notions 
of common sense ; for these very principles and these truths, 
with their character of universality and necessity, compose com- 

Not only is it certain that every effect supposes a cause, and 
every quality a being, but it is equally certain that an effect of 
such a nature supposes a cause of the same nature, and that a 
quality or an attribute marked with such or such essential char- 
acters supposes a being in which these same characters are again 
found in an eminent degree. Whence it follows, that we have 
very legitimately concluded from truth in an intelligent cause and 
substance, from beauty in a being supremely beautiful, and from 
a moral law composed at once of justice and charity in a legisla- 
tor supremely just and supremely good. 

And we have not made a geometrical and algebraical theodi- 
cea, after the example of many philosophers, and the most illus- 
trious. We have not deduced the attributes of God from each 
other, as the different terms of an equation are converted, or as 
from one property of a triangle the other properties are deduced, 
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thus ending at a God wholly abstract, good perhaps for tlie 
schools, but not sufficient for the human race. We have given 
to iheodicea & surer foundation — psjchology. Our God is doubt- 
less also the author of the world, but he is especially the father of 
humanity; hia intelligence is ours, with the necessity of essence 
and infinite power added. So our justice and our charity, related 
to their immortal etemplor give us an idea of the divine justice 
and charity Therein we see a re<il God, with whom we can aus- 
taia a relation also real whom we cin comprehend and feel, and 
who in his turn. :,an comprehend and feel our efforts, our sufl'er- 
ings, our virlue';, our miseries Made in his image, conducted to 
him by a ri} of his own hein^ there is between him and us a 
Bving and sai,red tie 

Our theodii-ei is therefore tree it once from hypothesis and ab- 
straction. By preserving ourselrea from the one, we have pre- 
served ourselves from the other Consenting to recognize God 
only in his sign*! visible to the eyes and intelligible to the mind, 
it is on infallible £videnci, that we have elevated ourselves to 
God. By i necessirj consequent* setting out from real effects 
and real attributes we hive amied at a real cause and a real 
substance, it a ciuse hiving in power all its essential effects, at a 
substance rich in attributes. I wonder at the folly of those who, 
in order to know God better, consider him, they say, in his pure 
and absolute essence, disengaged from all limitative determina- 
tion. I believe that I have forever removed the root of such an 
extravagance.' No ; it is not true that the diversity of determi- 
nations, and, consequently, of qualities and attributes, destroys 
the absolute unity of a being ; the infallible proof of it is that my 
unity is not the least in the world altered by the diversity of my 
faculties. It is not true that unity excludes multiplicity, and 
multiplicity unity ; for unity and multiplicity are united in me. 
Why then should they not he in God ! Moreover, far from 
altering unity in me, multiplicity develops it and makes its pro- 

' See partionlflrly lecture 5. 
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ductiveness appear. So the richness of Hie determinations and 
the attributes of God is exactly the sign of the plenitude of his 
being. To neglect his attiibutea, is therefore to impoverish him ; 
we do not say enough, it is to annihilate him,— for a being with- 
out attiibutes exists not ; and the abstraction of being, human or 



divine, finite or infinite, relative or absolui 



nonentity. 



Theodieea has two rocks,— one, which wc have just sigi 
to you, is abstraction, the abuse of dialectics ; it is the vice of the 
schools and metaphysics. H we are forced to shun this rook, we 
run the risk of being dashed against the opposite rock, I mean 
that fear of reasoning that extends to reason, that excessive pre- 
dominance of sentiment, which developing in us the loving and 
affectionate faculties at the expense of all the others, throws us 
into anthropomorphism without criticism, and makes us institute 
with God an intimate and familiar intercourse in which we are 
somewhat too forgetful of the august and fearful majesty of the 
divine being. The tender and contemplative soul can neither 
love nor contemplate in God the necessity, the etei'nity, the infi- 
nity, that do not come within the sphere of imagination and the 
heart, that are only conceived. It therefore neglects them. 
Neither does it study God in truth of every kind, in physios, 
metaphysics, and ethic?, which manifest him ; it considers in him 
particularly the characters to which affection is attached. In 
adoration, Fenelon retrenches all fear that nothing but love may 
subsist, and Mme. Guyon ends by loving God as a lover. 

We escape these opposite excesses of a refined sentimentality 
and a chimerical abstraction, by aiways keeping in mind both the 
nature of God, by which ho escapes all relation with us, — neces- 
sity, eternity, infinity, and at the same time those of his attributes 
which are our own attributes transferred to him, for the very 
simple reason that they came from him. 

I am able to conceive God only in his manifestations and by 
the signs which he gives of his existence, as I am able to con- 
ceive any being only by the attributesofthat being, a cause only 
by its effects, as I am able to conceive myself only by the eser 
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cise of my faculties. Take away my faculties and the conscious- 
ness that attests them to me, and I am not for myself. It is the 
same with God, — take away nature and the soul, and every sign 
of God dis.ippear3. It is therefore in nature and the soul that he 
must he sought and found. 

The universe, which comprises nature and man, manifests God. 
Is this saying that it exhausts God 3 By no means. Let us 
always consult psychology. I know myself only hy my acts; 
that is certain; and what is not less certain is, that all my acts 
do not exhaust, do not equal my power and my substance; for 
my power, at least that of my will, can always add an act to all 
those which it has already produced, and it has the conscious- 
ness, at the same time that it is exercised, of containing in itself 
something to be exercised still. Of God and the world must be 
said two things in appearance contrary,— we know God only hy 
the world, and God is essentially distinct and different from the 
world. The first cause, like all secondary causes, manifests itself 
only by its efiects ; it can even he conceived only hy them, and it 
surpasses them by all of the difference between the Creator and 
the created, the perfect and the imperfect. The world is indefi- 
nite; it is not infinite; for, whatever may be its quantity, 
thought can always add to it. To the myriads of worlds that 
compose the totality of the world, may he added new worlds. 
But God is infinite, absolutely infinite in his essence, and an in- 
definite series cannot equal the infinite; for the indefinite is 
nothing else than the finite mote or less multiplied and capable 
of continuous multiplication. The world is a whole which has 
its harmony ; for a God could make only a complete and har- 
monious work. The harmony of the world corresponds to the 
unity of God, as indefinite quantity is a defective sign of the in- 
finity of God. To say that the world is God, is to admit only 
the world and deny God. Give to this whatever name you 
please, it is at bottom atheism. On the one band, to suppose 
that the world is void of God, and that God is separate from the 
world, is an insupportable and almost impossible abstraction. 
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To distinguish is not to separate. I distinguish myself but do 
not separate myself from my qualities and my acta. So God is 
not the world, although he is in it everywhere present in spirit 
and in truth,' 



' Wo place here this aiiiilogoiiB passago on the true moagure ic wliielx it 
may he said that God is at onca comprehensible and ineomprehensible, lat 
Series, vol iv., laoture 12, p. 18: " We e»y in the first place that God is 
not absolutely ineomprehensihlo, for this manifest reaaon, that, being tho 
oaiiee of tliis nniverae, lie passes into it, and is reflected in it, as the aioso in 
the effect; therefore we xeoofmize him. 'The heavens declare hia glory,' 
and 'the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are dearly 
Been, heiag understood by tha things that are made;' bis power, in the 
thousands of worlds sown in the boundlcsa regions of space ; his inlelligenoe 
in their harmonious laws ; flnully, that which there is in him most augast, 
in the sentimento of virtue, of holiness, and of love, which the heart of man 
contains. It must be that God is not incomprehensible to us, for all nations 
have peOUoned him, sinoB the first day of the intellectual Ufe of humanity. 
God, then, aa the cause of the universe, reveals himself to ns ; but God is 
not ouly the cause of the univarj^e, he is also tlia perfect and infinite cause, 
posBossiog in himself, not a relative perifeoljon, which is only a degree of im- 
perfection, but an absolute perfection, an Infinity which is not only the finite 
multipUed by itself in those proportions which tha human mind is able 
always to enumerate, but a true infinity, that is, the absolute negation of all 
Umils, in all the powers of his being. Moreover, it is not true that an indefi- 
nite effect adequately Bspressos an infinite cause; hence it is not true that 
■we are able absolutely to comprehend God by the world and by man, for all 
of God i" not in thom In order absolutely to comprehend the infinite, it is 
necessary to ha( e an infinite power of comprehension, and that is not granted 
to us God, m manifesting himself, retains something in himself wbieb 
nothing finite can absolutely mamtbit, consequently, It is not permitted us 
to i-omprehend absolutely There remains, then, m God, beyond tho nni- 
vetise and man, aomeliuig unfenown, impenetrable, incomprehensible. 
Hence m tho iinmeasnrable spaces of the umverse, and beneath all the pro- 
fundities of the human soul, God escapes us in that inexhaustible infinitude, 
whence he is able to draw without limit new worlds, new beings, new mani- 
festatjons. God is to us, therefore, incomprehensible; but even of this m- 
comprehensibility we have a clear and precise idea; for we have the moat 
predse idea of infinity. And this idea is not in us a motaphysieal refine- 
ment, it is a simple and primitive conception which enlightens us fVom our 
entrance into this worid, both Inminons and obscure, explaining every thii^, 
and hoing explained by nothing, because it carries us at first to the summit 
and the limit of all explanaljon. There is something inexplicable for 
thought,— behold then wliither thought tends; there is infinite boiug,— 
behold then the necessary printaplc of all relative and finite beings. Eeason 
expMuH not the inexplicable, it conceives it. It is not able to comprehend 
mfinity in an absolute manner, but it comprehends it in some degree in its 
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Snch is our theodicea : it rejects t!ie excesses of all systems, 
and contains, we believe at least, all that is good in ttiem. From 
sentiment it borrows a personal God as we ourselves are a per- 
son, and from reason a necessary, eternal, infinite God. In tbB 
presence of two opposite systems, — one of which, in order to see 
and feel God in the world, absorbs him in it ; the other of which, 
in order not to confound God with the world, separates him from 
it and relegates him to an inaccessible solitude, — it gives to both 
just aatisfection by offering to (hem a God who is in fact in the 
world, since the world is his work, but without his essence being 
exhausted in it, a God who is both absolute unity and unity mul- 
tiplied, infinite and living, immutable and the principle of move- 
ment, supreme intelligence and supreme truth, sovereign justice 
and sovereign goodness, before whom the world and man are 
like nonentity, who, nevertheless, is pleased with the world and 
man, substance eternal, and cause inexhaustible, impenetrable, 
and everywhere perceptible, who must by turns be sought in 
truth, admired in beauty, imitated, even at an infinite distance, 
in goodness and justice, venerated and loved, continually studied 
with an indefatigable zeal, and in silence adored. 

Let us sum up this rhume. Setting out from the observation 
of Dureelves in order to preserve ourselves from hypothesis, we 
have found in consciousness three orders of facta. We have left 
to each of them its chai'acter, its rank, its bearing, and its limits. 
Sensation has appeared to us the indispensable condition, but.not 



indefinite manifeBtalions, which reveiil it, and wbioh veil it ; Wid, further, 
as it has been add, it oompreliends it so fer as icooroprehensIbTe. It is, 
therefore, an equal error to call God absolutely oomprehenaible, and abso- 
lutely inoomprehensible. He ia both invisible and present, revealed and 
withdrawn in himself, in the world and ont of the world, so Eiiniliar and in- 
timate with hie ereatnres, that we see him by opening our ejea, that we Ibel 
him in feeling our hearts beat, and at the same time inaccessible in his im- 
penetrable majesty, mingled with every thing, and separated from every 
thing, manifesting himself in nniversal life, and esusing scarcely an ephem- 
eral shadow of his eternal eeaenca to appear there, communicaling ''''"™° 
without ceasation, and remaining incommunicable, at once the living God, 
and the God concealed, 'Beat vivua et Delia obii.-omlitite.' " 
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the foundation of knowledge. Reason is the faculty itself of 
knowing ; it has furnished us with absolute principles, and those 
abaoluto principles have conducted us to absolute truths. Senti- 
ment, which pertains at once to sensation and reason, has found 
a place between both. Setting out from consciousness, but 
always guided by it, we have penetrated into the region of being ; 
we have gone quite naturally from knowledge to its objects by 
the road that tJie human race pursues, that Kant sought in vaio, 
or rather misconceived at pleasure, to wit, that reason which 
must be admitted entire or rejected entire, >shich reveals to us 
existences as well as truths. Therefore, after having recalled all 
the great metaphysical, resthetical, and moral truths, we have re- 
feri'ed them to their principle ; wilJi the human race we have 
pronounced the name of Grod, who explains all things, because he 
has made all things, whom all our faculties require, — reason, the 
heart, the senses, since he is the author of all our faculties. 

This doctrine is so simple, is to such an extent in all our 
powers, is so conformed to all our instincts, that it scarcely ap- 
pears a philosophic doctrine, and, at the same time, if you ex- 
amine it more closely, if you compare it with all celebrated doc- 
trines, you will find that it is related to them and differs from 
them, that it is none of them and embraces them all, that it ex- 
presses precisely the side of them that has made them live and 
sustains them in history. But that is only the scientific character 
of the doctrine which we present to you ; it has still another char- 
acter which distinguishes it and recommends it to yon much 
more. The spirit that animates it is that which of old inspired 
Socrates, Plato, and Marcus Aurelius, which makes your hearts 
beat when you are reading Comeille and Bossuet, which dictated 
to Vauvenargues the few pages that have immortalized his name, 
which you feel especially in Keid, sustained by an admirable good 
sense, and even in Kant, in the midst ofj and superior to the em- 
barrassments of his metaphysics, to wit, the taste of the beautiful 
and the good in all things, the passionate love of honesty, the 
ardent desire of the moral grandeur of Lumanity. Yes, wo do 
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not fear to repeat that we tend thither by all our yiewa ; it is the 
end to wiith are related all the parts of our instruction ; it is the 
thought which serves as their connection, and is, thus to speak, 
their soul. May this thought he always present to jou, and ac- 
company you as a fajthfu! and generous friend, wherever fortune 
shall lead you, under the tent of the soldier, in the office of the 
lawyer, of the physician, of the savant, in the study of t!ie literary 
man, as well as in the studio of the artist! Finally, may it 
sometimes remind you •'{ him who has been to you its very sin- 
cere but too feeble mterpreter! 

16* 
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Page 188: "Wliat a destiny was ttat of Eustaolie Lesiieurl" 
It is perceived that we have foHowed, as regards his death, the tra- 
dition, or rather the prqndices current at the present day, and which 
have misled the best judges before ns. Bat there have appeared in a 
recent and interesting publication, called Archives de I' Art franjaU, 
wl. iii., certdn incontrovertible docnments, never before published, 
on the life and works of the painter of St. Bruno, which compel us 
to withdraw certain assei'tions agieeable to general opinion, but con- 
trary to truth. The notice of Leaneur's death, extracted for the first 
time from the Register of Deaths oftheparUh chureh of Saint-Louis 
in t?te isle of NotTe-Dame^ preserved amongst the ai'chivea of the 
Hotel de Ville at Paris, clearly prove that he did not die at the Chxir- 
trens, but in the isle of Uotre-Dame, wiiere he dwelt, in the parish 
of St. louis, and that he was buried in the church of Baint-Etienne 
du Mont, the resting-place of Pascal and Eaoine. It appears also that 
Leaueur died before his wife, Genevii^ve Goussfi, since the Register of 
Biriks of the parish of Saint-Louis, contains under the date ISth 
February, 1655, a notice of the baptism of a fourth child of Lesueur. 
Now, Genevieve Gousse must have deceased almost immediately 
after her confinement, supposing her to have died before her hus- 
band's decease, which occurred on the 1st of the following May. If 
this were the case, we should liave found a notice of her death in the 
Register of Deaths for the year 1655, as we do that of her husband. 
Such a notice, however, which could alone disprove tlie probability, 
and authenticate the vulgar opinion, is nowhere to be found amongst 
the archives of the Hotel de Ville, at least the author of the NouneUea 
Reeherehes has nowhere been able to meet with it. 
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In the other particulars our rapid sketch of Lesueur'a history re- 
ruMM mitoTiched. He never waa in Italy ; and according to the 
aoconnt of Goillet de Sdnt-Georges, which has so long remained in 
inannscript, he never desired to go there. He was poor, discreet, 
and piona, tenderly loved hia wife, and lived in the closest union with 
his three brothers and brother-in-law, who were all pupils aad lellow- 
laborers of hia. It appears to be a refinement of criticism which de- 
nies the current belief of an acquaintance between Lesueur and Pons- 
sin. If no document aathenlicates it, at aU events it is not contra- 
dicted by any, and appears to us to be highly probable. 

Every one admits that Lesneur studied and admired Poussin. It 
would certiunly be strange if he did not seek his awjuMntauce, which 
he could have obtwned without difficulty, since Poussin was staying 
at Paris ii-om 1640 to 1642. It would lie difScult for them not to 
have met. After Vouet's death in 1841, Lesueur acquired more and 
more a peculiar style ; and in 1643, at the age of twenty-five, entirely 
nnshackled, and with a tasl« ripe for the antique and Eaphael, he 
must frequently have been at the Louvre, where Poussin resided. 
Thus it is natural to suppose that they frequently saw each other and 
became acquainted, and with their sympathies of character and tal- 
ent, acquaintance must have resulted in esf«em and love. If Poos- 
sin's letters do not mention Lesueur, we would remark that neither do 
they mention Champagne, whose connection with Ponssin is not dis- 
puted. The argument bailt on the silence of Guillet de SMnt-Georges' 
account is fer from convincing ; inasmuch as being intended to bo 
read before a Sitting of the Academy, it could only contain a notice 
of the great artist's career, without those biographical details in which 
his friendships would be mentioned. Lastly, it is impossible to deny 
Poussin's influence upon Lesueur, which it seems to as at least prob- 
able was as much due to his counsels as to his esample. 

Page 190 : " But the marvel of the picture is the figure of 8t. 
Paul." 

We have recently seen, at Hampton Court, the seven cartoons of 
Raphael, which should not be looked at, still less criticised, but on 
bended knee. Behold Raphael arrived at the summit of his art, and 
in the last years of life! And these were but drawings for tapes- 
try I These drawings alone would reward the journey to England, 
even were the figures from the friezes of the Parthenon, not at the 
SriHih Museum. One never tires of contemplating these grand per- 
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formances even in the obscurity of that ill-lighted room. Nothing 
eould he more noble, more magnificent, more impoang, more majes- 
tic. What draperies, what attitudes, what forms ! Notwithfitanding 
the absence of color, the effect is immense; the mind is struck, at 
once charmed and transported; but the soul, we can speak for our- 
selves, remains well-nigh insensible. We Te<[uest any one to compare 
carefully the sixth cartoon, cleai'ly one of tlie finest, representing the 
Preaching of St. Paul at Ephesus, with the ptunting we have de- 
scribed of Lesuenr's. One, immediately and at the first sight, trans- 
ports you into the regions of the ideal ; the other is less striking at 
first, but stay, consider it well, study it in detwl, then take in the 
whole : by degi-ees you are overcome by an ever-increasing ernotioc. 
Above all, examine in both the principal character, St. Paul. Here, 
you behold the fine Jong folds of a superb robe which at once envel- 
ops and sets off his height, whilst the figure is in shade, and the httle 
you see of it has nothing striking. There he confronts you, inspired, 
terrible, majeatie. Now say which side lays claim to moral effect. 

Page 193 ; " The great works of Lesneur, Foussin, and so many 
Others scattered over Europe." 

Of all the paintings of Lesueur which are in England, that which 
we regret most not having seen is Al&samder and his Physician, 
paioted for M. de Nouveau, director-general of the Postee, which 
passed fiom the Hotel Nouveau to the Place Eoyale in the Orleans 
Gallery, from thence into England, where it was bought by Lady 
Lucas at the great London sale in 1800. The sale catalogue, with 
the prices and names of the purchasers, win be found at the end of 
vol. i. of M. Waagen's excellent work, (Euwm d'Art et Artistes en 
Angleterre, 2 vols., Berlin, 183T and 1838. 

We were both consoled and agreeably surprised on our return, to 
meet, in the valuable gallery of M. le Comte d'Houdetot, an ancient 
peer of France, and free member of the Academy of Fine Arts, with 
another Alexander and his physician Philip, in which the hand of 
I*sucur cannot be mistaken. The composition of the entire piece is 
perfect. The drawing is esquisito. The amphtude and nobleness of 
the draperies recall those of Raphael. The form of Alexander fine 
and languid ; the person of Philip the phydcian grave and imposing. 
The coloring, though not powerful, is finely blended in tone. Now, 
where is the true ori^al, is it with M. Houdetot or in England? 
The painting sold in London in 1800 certainly came from the Orleans' 
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galleiT, which would seem moat liltel j to Lave possessed the original. 
On the other hand, it is impossible M. Hoiidetot's picture is a copy. 
They must, therefore, both he equally the work of Lesueur, who has 
in this instance treated the same subject twice over, as he has Lke- 
wise done the Preaching of St. Paul; of which there is another, 
smaller than that at the Louvre, but equally admirable, at the Place 
Eoyale, belonging to M. Girou de Buzariengueg, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy of Science*' 

We borrow M. Waagen'a description of the works of Lesueur, foimd 
by that eminent critic in the English collections; The Queen, of 
Sheba he/ore Solomon, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, toL 
i., p. 245. Christ at the foot of the Orosa supported 5y his Fcmily, 
belon^ng to the Earl of Shrewsbury, vol. ii., p. 463, " the sentiment 
deep and truthful," remarks M, Waagen. The Magdalen, pouring 
the ointment on the feet of Jeami, the property of Lord Exeter, vol. 
ii,, p. 485, "a piotm-e full of the purest sentiment;" lastly, in tlie 
posaeasion of M. Miles, a Death of Germanicus, " a rich and noble 
composition, completely in Poussin'a style," remarks M. Waagen, 
vol. ii^ p. 350. Let ua aiH that this last work is not met with in any 
catalogue, ancient or modem. We ask ourselves whether this may 
not be a copy of the Germanicus of Poussin attributed to Lesueur. 

The author of Musles d'Allemange et du Bitsde {Paris, 1844) men- 
tions at Berlin a Saint Bruno adoring the Grota in Ms Cell, opening 
vpon a landscape, and pretends that this picture is as pathetic as the 
best Saint Bmuos in the Museum at Paris. It is probably a sketch, 
like the one we have, or one of the ■wanting panels ; for as for the 
pictures themselves, there were never more than twenty-two at the 
Chartreui, and these are at the Lonvra Perhaps, however, it may 
be the picture which Lesneur made for M. Bernard de Roz6, see Flo- 
rent Leoomte, vol iii., p. 98, which represented a Carthusian in a 
cell. At St. Petersburg, the oatali^e of the Hermitage mentions 
seven pictures of Lesueur, one of which, The infant Moses e(^>osed on 
the Mle, is admitted by the author cited to be authentic. Can this 
be one of two Moses which were painted by Lesueur for M. de Kou- 
veau, as we learn from Guillet de SaintrGeorges ! Unless M. Viardot 
is deceived, and mistakes a copy for an original, we must regret that 
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a real Leaueur should have been snffered to stray to St, Petersburg, 
with many of Pouaain's most beautiful Claudes (see p. 474^, Mignards, 
Sebastian Bourdons, Gaspars, Stellas, and Valeutins. 

Some years ago, at the sale of Cardinal reach's gallery, we might 
haye aoqnired one of Lesueiir's Snest pieces, executed for the ehnroh 
of SMut-Gerraain-l'Auserrois, which had got, by some chance, into 
the possession of Chancellor Pontchartrmn, aftei-wards into that of 
the Emperor's uncle. This celebrated pictnre, OhrUt with MartfM 
and Mary, formed at Swnt-Germain-rAuxerrois, a pendent to the 
Maa-byrdom of 8t. Lawrence, Will it be believed that the Prench 
Government lost the opportunity, and permitted this little eh^- 
d:'<mt>re to pass into the hands of the King of Bavaria t A good copy 
at Marseilles was thought, doubUess, sufficient, and the oripnal was 
left to find its way to the gallery at Munich, and meet again the St. 
Louw m hit hieet at Mass, which the catalogue of that gallery attrib- 
utes to Lesneur, on what ground we are not aware. In conclusion, 
we may mention that there is in the Museum at Brussels, a charming 
httle Lesueiit, The Saviour giving his Bleadnff, and i^ the Museums 
of Grenoble and. Montpeller several fragments of the Eietory of 
Tobias, painted for M. de Fieubet. 

Page 193 : " Those master-pieces of art that honor the nation de- 
part without authorization from the national territory I There has 
not been founda government which has undertaken at least to repur- 
chase those that we have lost, to get bach again the great worla of 
Ponsein, Leaueur, and ao many others, scattered in Europe, instead 
of squandering millions to acquire the baboons of Holland, as Louis 
XIV. said, or Spanish canvases, in truth of an admirable color, but 
without nobleness and moral espression." 

Shall we ^ve a recent instance of the small value we appear to set 
tKi Poussin ? Te blush to think that in 1848 we should have permit- 
ted the noble collection of M. de Montcalm to pass mto England. 
One picture escaped: it was put up to sale in Paris on the 5th of 
March, 1850. It was a charming Poussin, undoubtedly authentic, 
from the Orleam gallery, and described at length in the catalogue of 
Dubois de Saint-Gelaia. It repreaented the JSirfh of Baeeh-us, and 
by it8 variety of scenes and multitude of ideaa, ahowed it belonged to 
Ponsain's best period. We muat do Normandy, rather the city of 
Eouen, the justice to say, that it made an effort to acquire it, but^ 
it was unsupported by Government; and this composition, wholly 
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rrench, was sold at Paris for tbe sum of 17,000 francs, fo a 
Mr. Hope. * 

Miserable contrast! whilefive or six hundred thonsand francs have 
been given for a Virgin by MurilJo, which is now turning the heads 
of bJI who behold it. I confess that mine has entirely resisted. I 
admire the freshness, the sweetness, the harmony of color ; but every 
other superior quality which one looks to And in such a subject is 
wanting, or at least escaped me. Ecstasy never transfigured that 
face, which is neither noble nor great. The lovely infent before me 
does not seem seDsible of the profound mystery accomplished in her. 
"What, then, can there be in this vaunted Virgin which so catches the 
moltitude! She is supported by beautiful angels, in a fine dress, of 
a charming color, the effect of all which is doubtless highly pleasant. 

Page 195 ; " Ve endeavor to console ourselves for having lost the 
iSfeoera SacramenU, and for not having known how to keep from Eng- 
land and Glermany so many productions of Ponssm, now buried in 
foreign collections," ef*. 

After having expressed our regret that we were unacquainted with 
the Senen Sacraments save from the engravings of Pesne, we made 
a journey to London, to see with our own eyes, and judge for our- 
selves these famous pictures, with many others of our great country- 
man, now fallen into the possession of England, through our culpable 
indifference, and which Lave been brought under our notice by M. 

In the few days wo were able to dedicate to this little journey, we 
hfld to examine four galleries : the National Gallery, answering to 
our Museum, those of Lord Ellesmere and the Marquis of West- 
minster, and, at some miles from London, the collection at Dulwioh 
College, celebrated in England, though but little known on the 
continent. 

We Hkewise visited another collection, resulting from an institution 
which might easily be inirodnced into France, to the decided advan- 
tage of art and taste. A society has been formed in England, called 
the British Institution for promoting the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom. Every year it has, in Loudon, an exhibition of ancient 
paintings, to which individual galleries send their choice pieces, so 
that in a certain numhor of years all the most remarkable pictures in 
England pass under the puhUo eye. But for this exhibition, what 
ricbea would remain buried in the mansions of the aristocracy or un- 
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known cabinets of proyincial amateurs ! The society, having at its 
head the greatest names of England, enjoys a certain authority, and 
all ranks respond eagerly to ita appeal. 

We ourselves saw the list of persons who this year contributed to 
the exhibition; there were her Majesty the Queen, the Ihikea of 
Bedford, Devonshire, Newcastle, Northumberland, Sutherland, the 
Earls of Derby and Suffolk, and nnmerous other great men, besides 
bankers, merchants, «acan (8, and artists. The exhibition is public, 
bat not free, as jou must pay both for admission and the printed 
catalogue. The money thus acquired is appropriated to defray 
the espensea of the exhibition ; whatever remdns is employed in 
tie purchase of pictures, which are then presented to the National 
Gallery. 

At this year'-j exhibition we saw three of Claude Lorrain's, which 
wen sustained the name of that master. Apollo leaUMitg {he herds 
o/Admetm; a Sea-port, both belonging to the Earl of Leicester, and 
F^che and Amor, the property of Mr. Perkins ; a pretended Lesuenr, 
the Death of the Virgin, from the Earl of Suffolk ; seven Sebastian 
Bourdons, the &B«n Worlo of Mercp,' lent by the Earl of Yarbor- 
ough ; a landscape by Gaapar Poussin, but not one morceau of bia 
illustrious hrother-in-law's. 

We were more fortunate in the National Gallery. 

There, to begin, what admirable Claudes! We counted as many 
as ten, some of them of the highest value. We will confine ourselves 
to the recapitulation of three, the Embarkation of St. Ursula, a lai^ 
landscape, and the Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba. 

1st. The Embarkation of St. Ursula, which was painted for the 
Bai-berini, and adorned their palace at Pome until the year 1760, 
when an English amateur purchased it from the Princess Barberini, 
with other works of the first class. Tills picture is 3 feet 8 mchea 
high, i feet 11 inches wide. 

3d. The large landscape is 4 feet 11 mcbes high, 6 feet 7 inches 



■ This gre^t worlt haa Tieen long in EDgland, Bs remarked by Marictte, eeo 
the Abecedario, just publiBhed, BrdolB 8. Bourdon, voL i., p. 171. It appears 
to liave baan a favorite work of Bourdon, ho having himself engraved it, see 
do Pilea, Abr^i dela Vie det Peiatrea, ad edition, p. 4M, and tlie Psmtre 
graveur /ranfou, of M. Bobert Domesriil, vol. i., p. ISl, etc. The copper- 
plates of Ihe Seeea Worie of Meri^j are at the Louvre. 
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wide. Eebecca is seen, with her relatives and servanta, waiting the 
arrival of Isaac, who comes from afeir to celebrate their mama^. 

3d. The EmhaTlcation qf the Queen qfSkeia, going to visit Solo- 
mon, formed a pendent to 'the preceding fignre, which it resembles 
in its dimensions. It is both a sea and landscape drawing. M. 
Waagen declares it to be the most beautiftil moreeau of the tind he 
is acquainted with, and as-^erts that Lorrain has here attfuned per- 
fection, vol, i., p. 211. This masterpiece was esecnted by Claade 
for his protector, the Duke de BouiUon. It is signed "OandeGE. 
I. v., faict pour son Altesse le Dna de Bouillon, anno 1648." Doubt- 
less the great Duke de Bouillon, eldest brother of Tureiine, This 
French work, destined, too, for France, she has now forever lost, as 
weE as the famous Book of Truth, lAhro di Teritd, in which Clande 
collected the drawings of all his pwntings, drawings which may be 
themselves regarded as finished pictures. This invaluable treasure 
was, hke the Shnlairhition, of the Queen, o/Skdia, for a long time in 
the hands of a French broker, who would wiUingly have relinquished 
it to the Government, but feUing to find purchasers ui Paris in the 
last century, ultimately sold it for a mere nothing into Holland, 
whence it has passed into England.' The author of the Mm^ea d'Al- 
lemagne et de Russie, mentions that in the gallery of the Uerraitage 
at St. Petersburg, amongst a large number of Claudes, whose authen- 
ticity he appears to admit, there are fonr niorceaux, which he does 
not hesitate to declare equal to the most celebrated ehefi-d'<mmre of 
that master, in Paris or London, called the Morrdng, the Noon, the 
Eoenii)^, and the Night. They are from Malmaison. Thus the sale 
of the gallery of an empress has in our own time enriched Russia, as, 
twenty-five years before, the sale of the Orleans gallery enriched 
England. 

In the Kational Gallery, along with the serene and quiet landscapes 
of Lorrain, are five of Caspar's, depicting nature under an oppoMto 
aspect — ru^ed and wild loeaUties, and tempests. One of the moat 
remarkable represents Eneas and Dido seeking shelter in a grotto 
from the violencfl of a stoim. The figures are from the pencil of 
Albano, and for a length of time remained in the palace Pdeonieri. 



' The Lila-o di VenU la now tlie property of the Duke of Dovo 
Lion de Laborde has givan a detailed aooouiit of it in the ^cai, 
frantais, torn, i., p. dS5, et seq. 
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Two other laniiscapea are from the palace Oorsini, and two from the 
palace Colonna. 

But to retarn to our red Bnbjeot, which is Poussin. There ore 
eight paintiogs by [lis hand in the National G»dlery, all worthy of 
mention. M. Waagen has merely spoken, of them in general terms, 
but we shall proceed lo ^ve a description in detail. 

Of these eight paintings, only one, representing the plague of Ash- 
dod, is taken from sacred history. This is described in the printed 
catalogue as No. 165. The Israelites having been vanquished by the 
Philistines, the ark was takeo by the victors and placed in the temple 
of Dagon at Ashdod. The idol falls before fie ark, and the Philis- 
tines are smitten with the pestilence. This canvas is i feet 3 inches 
high, and 6 feet 8 inches wide. A sketch or copy of the JPlagm of 
the PMlittvn&t is in the Museum of the Louvre, and has been en- 
graved by Rcard. Ponssin was, in fitct, fond of repeating a subjeot ; 
there are two sets of the Seven, Saeramenta, two Arcadias,' two or 
three Moaes striking the Heck, &c. The science of painting is here 
employed to portray the scene in all its terrors, and display every 
horror of the pestilence, and it would seem that Ponssin ha<I here 
endeavored to contend with Michael Angelo, even at the expense of 
beauty. It is said the commission for this work was ^ven by Cardi- 
nal Barberini. It comea from the palace of Colonna. The subjects 
of the remaining seven pictures in the National Gallery are mytho- 
logical, and may be nearly aE referred to the early epoch of Poussin's 
career, when he paid tribute to the genius of the 16th century, and 
yielded to the influence of Marini. 

No. 89. The Ediieation of BaechuSf a subjeot chosen by Ponssin 
more than once. On a small canvas 3 feet 3 inches high, and 3 feet 
1 inch wide. 

So. 40. Another small picture 1 foot 6 inches high, and 3 feet 4 
inches broad; Fhocion washing hU Feet at a Fultlie Founiam, a 
touching emblem of the purity and simplicity of his life. To heighten 
this rustic scene, and impart its meaning, the painter shows us the 
trophies of the noble warrior hnng on the trunk of a tree at a littJe 
distance. The whoio composition is striking 'and full of animation. 



' The firat composition of Arfodidi truly precious could it have been 
placed in the Lonvra teside tie second aud better production, is in Eng- 
land, tbs property of the Duke of Dovonahire. 
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"We believe that it has never been engraved. It forms a happy addi- 
tJon to the two other compoaitions consecrated hy Poussin to Pho- 
cion, and which have been so admirably engraved hy Baudet^ Pkocion 
carried out of the Gity of Athens, and the Tomb of Phoeion. 

No. 43. Here m one of the three bacchanals painted by Poosain for 
the Dnke de Montmorency. The two others are sfdd to be in the 
collection of Lord Ashbnrnham. This bacchanal is 4 feet 8 inches 
high, and 8 feet 1 inch wide. In a warm landscape Bacchus is 
sleeping suiTonnded by nymphs, satyrs, and centaur?, whilst Silenus 
appears under an arbor attended by sylvan figures. 

No. 63. Another bacchanal, which may be considered one of Pous- 
sin's masterpieces. According to M. Vaagen, it belonged to the 
Oolonna collection, but the catalogue, published liy autht/Ht/y, states 
that it was originally the property of the Oomte de Vaudreueili, that 
it afterwards came into tlie hands of M. de Oalonne, whence it passed 
into England, and ultimately found its way into the hands of Mr. 
Hamlet, from whom it was purchased by Parliament, and placed in 
the National Gallery, It is 3 feet 8 inches high, and 4 feet 8 inches 
wide. Its subject is a dance of fauns and bacchantes, which is in- 
termpted by a satyr, who attempts to taie liberties with a nymph. 
Besides the main subject, there are numerous spirited and graceful 
episodes, particularly two infants endeavoring to catflh in a cup the 
juice of a bunch of grapes supported in air, and pressed by a l>ac- 
chanto of slim and fine form. The composition is full of fire, energy, 
and spirit. There is not a single group, not a figure, which will not 
repay an attentive study. M. Waagen does not hesitate to pronounce 
it one of Pousein's finest. He admires the truth and variety of heads, 
the freshness of color, and the transparent tone {die Fdrbung von set- 
tenster Frkshe, Eelle vmd Klarheit in alien Theihn). It has been 
engraved by Hnart, and accurately copied by Landon, under the 
title of Danse de Fawns et de Bacchantes. 

No. 66. Oeplialus and Aurora. Aurora, captivated hy the beauty 
of Cephalus, endeavoi-s to separate him from his wife Procris. Being 
nnsuccessfnl, in a fit of jealousy shelves to Cephalus the dart which 
causes the death of his adored spouse. 3 feet 2 inches high, 4 feet 
3 inches wide. 

No. 83. A large pdnting, 5 feet 6 inches high, and 8 feet wide, 
representing PMneas and Ai» Omnpanions changed into Stones hy 
.hoMng on the Gorgon. Perseus, having rescned Andromeda from 
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the sea monster, obtaina h hand m h fetter Cepheas, who 
celebrates their nuptials with a a<iTJific«n aat. Phineas, t« whom. 
Andromeda had heen hetro h d, u n pou the festivity at tbe 

head of a troop of armed ro n A ma ues, in wbich Perseus, 
heing nearly overcome, opposes to Ms enemies the head of Mednsa, 
hy which they are instantly changed to stone. This composition is 
full of vigor, with brilliant coloring, although somewhat crude. It 
is nowhere mentioned, and we are not aware of its having been en- 
graved. 

No. 91. A channing littie drawing, 2 feet 2 inches high, 1 foot 8 
inches wide : A sleeping Nymph, surprised ly Lorn and Satyrs, en- 
graved by Daulle, also in London's work. 

Passing from the National Gallery to that of Bridgewater, we come 
upon another phase of Poussin's genias, and encounter not the disci- 
ple of Marini hnt the disciple of the gospel, the gi-a«es of mythology 
giving way to the aasterity and sublimity of Christianity. 8nch is 
the account of what we came to see ; we looked for much, and found 
more than we expected. 

The Bridgewater Gallery is so named after its founder, the Duke 
of Bridgewater, by whom it was fprraed about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He bequeathed it to his brother, the Marquis of 
Stafford, on the condition of his leaving it to his second son, Lord 
Praneis Egerton, now Lord Ellesmere. The l>cst part of this collec- 
tion was engraved during the life of the Marquis of Stafford, by 
Ottley, under the title of the Stafford Gallery, in 4 vols, folio. 

It occupies the first place in England amongst private collections, 
on account of the number of masterpieces of tbe Italian, and Dutch, 
and French schools. A large number of paintings were added to it 
from the Orleans Gallery, and we could not repress a feeling of regret 
to meet at Cleveland Square with so many masterpieces formerly be- 
lonpng to France, and which have been engraved in the two cele- 
brated works; 1. Im Galerie du due d'OrUans am Falak-Eoyal, 2 
volumes in folio ; 3. Seeiteil d'estampea d'apria Us plus J>eaux tcAleauas 
et dessins ^ui sont en FrxtiMe dans le cabinet dv, roi et cehd de Mon- 
teignear le due iPOrUans, 1739, 2 volumes m folio; a most valuable 
collection known also under the name of the Cai-tnet of Crozat. 
ThLi admirable collection is deposited in a building worthy of it, in a 
veritable palace, and consists of nearly 300 paintbgs. The French 
school is here well represented. The Musical Party, froni the 
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Orleans Qftllery, and engraved in the Galerte du Palau-Royal; 
three Bourguignons, four Gaspara, four fine Olandes, described by 
M. Waagen, vo). i., p. 331, the two former described in the catali^ne 
as Nos. 11 and 41 were painted In 1664 for M. de Bourlemout, a 
gentleman of Lormiae; the former, Demoithertes hy the Sea-aide, 
offers a fine contrast between rafgastJc rmos and natare eternally 
young and fresh; the second, Moses at the Burning Bush, a third, 
No. 103, of the year 1667, was likewise painted for a Frenchman, IT. 
de Lagarde, and represents the Metcmorphom of Apuleius into a 
Sh^herd; lastly, there is a fourth, Ifo. 87, the freshest idyll that 
ever was, a View of the OaeaatelUs of Twoli. 

The memory of these charming compositions, however, sooa fcdes 
before the view of the eight grand pictures of Ponssin, marked in the 
catalogue Noa. 62-09, the Seten Saeramenta, and Moses stHhlng the 
Boeh mth hie Sod, 

It would be difficult to describe the religious sensations which took 
possession of us whilst contemplating the Secen Saeraments. What- 
ever M. Waagen may please to assert, there is certainly nothing the- 
atrical about them. The beauty of ancient statuary is here animated 
and enlivened by tiie spirit of ChiTstianity, and the genius of the 
painter. The moral espression ia of the most exalted ehai-acter, and 
is left to be noticed less in the details than in the general composition. 
In fact, it is in composition that Poussin excels, and, in this re^jpect, 
we do not think he has any superior, not even of the Florentine and 
Eoman school. As each Sacrament is a vast scene in which the 
smallest details go to enhance the effect of the whole, so the Senen, 
Saeraments form a harmonious entirety, a single work, representing 
the development of the Christian life hy means of its most august 
ceremonies, in the same way as the twenty-two St. Bnmos of Lesueur 
espreiss the whole monastic life, the intention of the variety being to 
^ve a truer conception of its unity. Can any one, in sincei-ity, say 
as mnch as this for the Stanze of the Vatican? Have they a com- 
mon sentiment? Is the sentiment profound, and, indeed. Christian? 
Ko doubt Raphael elevates the son], whatever is beautiful eannot fail 
to do that; but he teaches only the swfaia^ eircum prmMrdialudit ; 
he penetrates not deep ; moves not the inner fibres of our being: for 
why ! he himself was not so moved. He snatches ns from earth, and 
transports us into the serene atmosphere of eternal beauty ; but the 
mournful Mde of life, the sublime emotions of the heart, magnanimity, 
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heroism, in a word, moral grandeur, this he does not espresg ; and 
why was this ? because he did not possess it in himself, because it 
was not to be met with around him in the Italy of the 1 6th century, 
in a society semi-pagan, superstitious, and impious, given up to every 
vice and disorder, which Luther eould not even catch a glimpse of 
without ra^ng with horror, and meditating a revolution. From this 
corrupt basis, thinly hidden by a fictitious -politeness, two great fig- 
urea, Michael Angelo and Vittorla Oolonna, show tlieraselves. Bnt 
the noble widow of the Marquis of Pescaria was not of the company 
of the Fornarina ; and what common ground could the chaste lover 
of tJie second Beatrice, the Dante of painUng and of sculpture, the 
intrepid en^eer who defended Florence, the melancholy iuithor of 
the Zmt Jvdgirtent and of Lorenzo di Medici, have with such men as 
Perugino boldly professing atheism, at the same time that he painted, 
at the highest price possible, the most delicate Madonnas ; and his 
worthy Mend Areljno, atheist, and moreover hypocrite, writing with 
the same hand his infamons sonnets and the life of the Holy Vu'gin ; 
and Giulio Romano, who lent his pencil to the wildest debaucheries, 
and Maro' Antonio, who engraved iLem f Such is the world in 
which Eaphael lived, and which early taught him to worship mate- 
rial beauty, the purest taste in design, if not the strongest, fine diuw- 
ing, sweet contours, of light, of color, bnt wliich always hides from 
him the highest beauty, that is, moral beauty. Poussin belongs to a 
very dififerent world. Tlianlcs to God, he had learned to know in 
France others beades artists withont i^th or morals, elegant ama- 
teurs, rich prelates, and compliant beauties. He had seen with his 
eyes heroes, saints, and statesmen. He must have met, at the court 
of Louis XIIL, between 1640 and 1643, the young Ooiide and the 
young Turenne, St. Vincent de Paul, Mademoiselle de Vigean, and 
Mademoiselle de Lafayette; had sliaken hands with Eichelieu, with 
Lesneur, with Champagne, and no doubt also with Oomeille. Like 
the last, he is grave and masculine; he has the sentiment of the 
great, and strives to reach it If, above every thing, he is an artist, 
if his long career is an assiduous and indefatigable study of beauty, 
it is pre-eminently moral beauty that strikes him ; and when he 
represents historic or Christian scenes, one feels he is there, like the 
author of the Cid, of Oinna, and of Polyeuctc, in his natural element. 
He shows, assuredly, much spirit aud grace in his mytholo^es, and 
like Oomeille in several of bis elegies and in the Declaration of Love 
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to Psyche ; but also like hitn, it ia in the thougttful and noble style 
that Ponssin excels : it is on the moral ground that he has a place 
esalted and apart in the history of art. 

It ia not our intention to describe the Seren Sacraments, which has 
been done by others more competent to the task than onrselvea. Wo 
will only inquire whether Boasuet himself, iu speaking of the sacra- 
ment of the Ordination, could have employed more gravity and 
mi^esty than Poussin haa done in the noble painting, so well preserved, 
in the gallery of Lord Eliesmere. It is worthy of remark, in this as 
in the other paintings of Pousain'a best period, how admirably the 
landscape accords with the historic portion. Whilst the foreground 
is occupied w h h g a scene n w h Ch is an mita his power 
to St. Pe hef e he issemb ed ap es, he d an e, and above 
the h«gh s, are d ned edfi es n. ng and n e<.ay Doubtless, 
the Extr me Uicio he m a he affe s and attracts us 
most by a an us qua! ca par u y by a lo an austere grace 
shed aro md he mag of d a h b t, u app y his strikmg 

• 111 tlia firB h Sf ted Chevsllar del 

Poiio, now Eg hppM h kE J ndwiEh which 

we are aequainted only through engravings, Clirist la placed oa the left hand; 
it is less masterly and imposing, and the tentre haa a vauonli appearance. 
In the second act, painted five or sis yeats after the former for M. de Chante- 
loup, Chriat is placed in the centre; thia new dispoaition ohangca the entire 
etfeet of the piece. Pousainnever repeated himaelf in treaUng the same snb- 
Jeot a second time, but improved on it, aiming ever at perfection. And the 
memorable answer whioli he once made to one who inquired of him hywhat 
means he had attained to so great perfection, "I never ne^ected anything," 
should be always preaent to Ow mind of every artjat, piuater, sculptor, poet, 
or composer. 

' Poussin writes to M. de Chantelcup, April 25, 1B41 (Lettres de Fouesin, 
Paris, 18S4), " I am working briskly at tho Edreme VnetUm, which is indeed 
a eabjeot worthy of Apelles, who was very fond of reprBsenting the dying." 
He adds, with a vivacity which seems to indicate that he Cook a particular 
&ncj to this punting, " I do not intend to quit it whilst I tbel thus well- 
disposed, Duljl I have pot it iu fair train for a sketch. It is to conttdn aeyen- 
teen figures of men, women, and children, young and old, one part of whom 
are drowned in tears, whilst the others pray for the dying. I will not de- 
Horibe it to yoa more in detail. In this, my cinmay pen ia qaite unfit, it 
requiiBB 3 ^ded and well-aet penral. The prindpal figures are two feet 
high ; the painUng will be about the size of your Manae, but of tietter pro- 
porljou," Pclibicn, a Mend and confidant of Pouasin, likewise remarks 
{Entrdieas, etc., part iv., p. 393), that the Ettreme Unct'um was one of the 
puntings which pleased him most. We learn at length, fiom Poussin'a let- 
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composition has almost totally disappeared under tlie black tint, 
which haa little by little gained on the other colors, and ohscured 
the whole painting, so that we are well-nigh reduced to the engraving 
of Pesne, and tke beautiful drawing preserved in the museum of tlje 
Louvre.' 

Most nnhappily a technical error, into whioh even the most incon- 
siderable painter would not now fall, has deprived posterity of one half 
of Poussin'a labors. He was in tbe habit of covering liis canvas with 
a preparation of red, which has been changed by the effect of time 
into bkck, and thus absorbed the other colors, destroying the effect 
of the etherial perspective. As every one knows, this does not oocnr 
with a white preparation, which, instead of desti-oying the colors, 
preserves them for a length of time in their original stal*. This last 
process Pousain appears to Lave adopted in the Mosea strilcing tke 
Eock with hU Staff, incomparably tbe finest of all the StriJ:tn(/a of the 
Each which proceeded from liia pencil. This masterpiece is well 
known, from the engraving by Baudet, and has passed, with the 
Secen SacrammU, from the Orleans gaUery into the collection at 
Bridgewater. What unity is in this vast comjiosition, and yet wliat 
variety in the action, the pose, the features of the figures I It con- 
sists of twenty different pictures, and yet is bnt one ; and not even 
one of the episodes could he taken away without considerable injury 
to the ensemMe of the iiiece. At the same time, what fine coloringi 
The impastation is both solid and light, and the colors are combined 
in the happiest manner. No doubt fley might possess greater brfl- 
liancy ; but the severity of the snbject agrees well with a moderate 
tone. It is important to remember this. In the first place, every 
snbject demands its proper color : in the second, grave subjects re- 
quire a certain amount of coloring, which, however, mast not be 



tera, that ha finished it and sent It into France in this enrne year, 1644. 
FilibiBQ informs us that in 1648 he completed Ihe Gon^~matii>a, in 1647 the 
Baptism^ the Penance, the OrdUialion and the Eucharist, and that he sent the 
last sBOtament, that of Marriage, at the commeneeraent of the year 1848. 
BeUori {fe VHe de PUtori. etc, Eomo, 1672) ^ves a foil and detailed desorip- 
tjon of the Bctnme Vjtetion; and, as he lived with Pouasiii, it aeema eredible 
that hia explanaljons are for the most part thosa he had himBolf teoeived 

'The drawing of the aft-snw UnctMn is at iheLonvre; the drawings of 
the five other sacraments are in the tich cabinet of M. de la Salle, that of the 
seventh ia the property of the well-known print seller, M. Defer. 

17 
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exceeded. AllLongh the highest art does not consist in coloring, it 
would nevertheless be folly to regard it as of small importance r for, 
in tbat case, drawing would be every thing, and color might be alto- 
gether dispensed with. In attempting too far to please the eye, the 
risk is incurred of not going beyond and penetrating to the soul. On 
the other hand, want of color, or what is pei-haps still worse, a dis- 
agreeable, crude, and improper coloring, while it offends the eye, like- 
wise impairs the moral effect, and deprives even beauty of its charm. 
Color is to painting what harmony is to poetry and prose. There is 
equal defect whether in the case of too mnch or too little harmony, 
while one same harmony continued must be looked upon as a serious 
fealt. Is Comeille happily inspired ? His harmony, like hia words, 
are tnie, beautiful, admirable in tlieir variety. The tones differ with 
hia different charaot«ra, but are always consistent with the conditions 
of harmony imposed by poesy. Is he negligent ! his style then be- 
comes rude, unpolished, at Umes intolerable. The harmony of liaciue 
ia slightly monotonous, his men talk like women, and his lyre has bnt 
one tone, that of a natural and refined elegance. There is but one 
man amongst us who speaks in every tone and in all langnages, who 
haa colors and accents for every subject, naive and sublime, vividly 
correct yet unaffectedly simple. Sweet as Racine in his lament of 
Uadame, masculine and vigorous as Comeille or Tacitus when be 
comes to describe Eetz or Cromwell, clear as the battle trumpet 
when his strain is Bocroy or Oond^, sn^estive of the equal and va- 
ried flow of a mighty river in the msyeslic harmony of his Discourse 
on Universtd History, a History which, in the grandeur and extent 
of its composition, in its vanquished difScnlties, its depth of art, 
where art even ceases to appear as such, in its perfect nnity, and, at 
the same time, almost inflnite variety of tone and style, is perhaps 
the most finished work which has ever come from the hand of man. 
To return to Ponssin. At Hampton Court, where, by the wde of 
the seven cartoons of Baphael, the nine magnificent Montegnas repre- 
senting the triumph of Ctasar, and the fine portraits of Albert Dnrer 
and Holbein, Trench art makes so small a figure, there is a Fonssin' 
of particularly fine color, Satyn finding a Nympk. The transpa- 
rent and lustrous body of the nymph forms the entire picture. It b 

' There is hire likewise a oharming Fr.incia IT., wholly from the hand of 
aouet, and the portrait of Fiinelon by Eigaud, which may be tlie original or 
at all events ia not infaiior to the painting in the gallery at Vere^llee. 
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a study of design and color, evidently of tlie period when Poussin, 
to perfect liimaelf in every brancli of his art, made copies from Titian. 
Time fails us to ^ve tlie least idea of the rich gallery of the Mar- 
quess of Westminster, in Grosvenor-street. We refer for this to what 
M. Waagen has said, vol. ii., p. 118-180. Tlie Flemish and Dntch 
schools preponderate in this gallery. One sees there in all their glory 
the three great masters of that school. Eubens, Van Dyck, and Rem- 
brandt, accompanied by a numerons suite of inferior masters, at 
present mnch in vogne, Hobbfema, Onyp, Both, Potter, and others, 
who, to our idea, fede completely before some half-dozen by Claude 
of all sizes, of every variety of snbject, and nearly all of the best time 
of the great landscape-painter, between IfiBl and 16S1. Of these 
paintings, the greatest and most important is perhaps the Sermon on 
the Mount. Poussin appears worthily by the side of Lorrain in the 
gallery at Grosvenor-street. M. Waagen admires particularly Caluto 
changed into a Beav, and placed by Jupiter anumg the Gomtellatumt, 
and still more a Virgin mth the mfaret Jesus surrounded ly AngeU. 
He estola in this morceaa the surpassing clearness of coloring, the 
noble and melancholy sentiment of nature, together with a warm and 
powerful tone, M. Waagen places this painting amongst the master- 
pieces of the French painter (gehiirt zu dent r>ortreffliehsten was ick ton 
ihm, henm). Whilst fnlly concwrring in this Jndgmeat, we beg leave 
to point out in the same gallery two other canvases of Poussin, two 
delicious pieces from the easel, first a touching episode in Moses strik- 
ing the Eoci, in the gallery of Lord ElTesmere, of a mother who, 
heedless of herself, hastens to give her children drink, whilst thdr 
fhther bends in thankspving to God; the other, Children at play. 
Never did a mora delightful scene come from the pencil of Alhano. 
Two children look, laughing, at each other; another to the right 
holds a butterfly on bis finger ; a fourth endeavors to catch a butter- 
fly which is flying trom him ; a fifth,' stooping, takes fruit from a 
basket. 

But we must quit the London galleries to betake ourselves to that 
which forms the ornament of the college situated in the charming 
Tillage of Dnlwich, 

Stanislas, Mng of Poland, charged a London amateur, M. Noel 
Desenfans, to form him a collection of pictures. The misfortunes of 
Stanislas, and the dismemberment of Poland left on M. Desenfans' 
hands aL be had collected ; these he made a present of to a friend of 
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his, M. Bonrgeois, a painter, wlio still furtlier enriched this fine col- 
lection, aud bequeathed it, at liia death, to Dnlwich. College, where 
it now 13 in a very eumraodious and well-lighted building It con- 
sists of nearly S50 paintingi. M. Waagen, who visited it, pronounces 
judgment with aomn severity. The catalogue is ill-coinpiled, it is 
true, but in this it does not differ from numerous other catalogueo. 
MeiJioority is frequently placed side by side with escellence, and 
copies given as ori^nals ; this is the case with more than one gallery. 
This one, however, has to us the merit of containing a considerable 
number of French paintings, to some of ■whioli even M. Waagen can- 
not refuse hia admiration, 

We will, first of all, mention without describii^ them, a Lonain, 
two Bonrguignons, three portraits by Eigand, or after Eigaud, a 
Louis SIV., a Boileau, and another personage unknown to us, two 
Lebruns, the MoMocre of the Innocents, and Boratius Codes defend- 
ing the Bridge, in which M. Waagen discovers happy imitations of 
Pooasin, three or four Gaspars and seven Claude Lorrains, the beauty 
of most of which is a sufficient guarantee of their anthenticity ; to- 
gether with a vei7 fine Fete champetre by Wattean, and a Vwiu near 
Some, by Joseph Vemet. Of Poussin, the catalogue poinla out 
eighteen, of which the following ia a list : 

No. 115. TTie Education, ofSaeehits; 143, <( Landscape; 349, a 
Holy Family ; 353, the Apparition of the Angels to Abraham ; 380, 
aLanekeape; 269, the Deafmctiofi of Niobe ; 379, a Landseape; 
391, the Ador<Ui<in of the Magi; 292, a LoTidseape; 295, the In- 
^watAon of the Poet; 800, the Editcation of Jupiter ; 305, the 
Triumph ofDanid; 310, th^ Flight into Egypt; 315, JRenald and 
Armida; 316, Veniii and Mercury; 325, Jupiter and Antiope ; 
336, the Assumption of the Virgin; 353, Children. 

Of these eighteen pictures, M, Waagen singles out five, which he 
thus characlfrizea : 

77ie Assumption of the Virgin, No. 336. In a landscape of power- 
fiil poesy, the Vii^in is carried off to heaven in clouds of gold : a 
small picture, of which the sentiment is noble and pure the ( rilonng 
strong and transparent (m der Farbe hajtiqes und lUares Bild). 
ChOdren, No. 353. Replete with lovelme'w and charm The 
THumph ofDo/vid, No. 305. A rich picture, but theatrical 

Jiipit^ svchled hy the goat Amalthea Uo SOO A <,hirmmg 
composition, transparent tone, A Landseape, No 260 A well- 
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(Irawn landscape, breathing a profound Bentiment of nature ; but 
which has become mther blackened. 

We are unable to recognize in the THumph ofDaeid tbe theatri- 
cal character which shocked M. Waagen. On the coutrary, we per- 
ceive a bold and almost wild espressioc, a great deal of passion fiuely 
Bubdned. 

A triumph must always contain some formality; here, however, 
there is the least possible, and that with which we are struck is its 
vigor and ti'utb to nature. The giant's head stuck on the pike has 
the grandest effect: and we believe that the able German critic has, 
in this instance, likewise yielded to the pr^udices of his country, 
which, in its passion for what it styles reality, &ndes it percwves. 
the thentrical in whatever is noble. Wo admit that at the close of 
the seventeenth century, under Louis XIV. and I,ebrun, the noble 
was merged in the theatrical and academic ; but under Louis XIU. 
and the E^ency, in the time of CorneiUe and Poussin, tiie academic 
and theatrical style was wholly unknown. We entreat the sagacious 
critic not to forget this distinction between the divisions of the seven- 
teeuth century, nor to confound the master with his disciples, who, 
although they were still great, had slightiy degenerated, and who 
were oppressed by the taste of tiie age of Louis 51V. 

But our gravest reproach against M. Waagen is, that he did not 
notice at Dulwich numerous moreeavx of Poussin, which well merited 
his attention ; amongst othei-a, the Adoration of the Magi, far supe- 
rior, for its coloring, to that in the Museum at Paris; and, above all, 
a picture which seems to us a masterpiece iu the difficult act of con- 
veying a philosophic idea under the hvmg form of a myth and an 
allegory. 

In this art, Poussin excelled: he is pre-eminentiy a philosophical 
artist, a thinker assisted by all the resoui-ces of the science of design. 
He has e\er an idea which guides his hand, and which is his main 
object. Let us not tire to reiterate this: it is moral beauty which 
he everywhere seuks, both m nature and humanity. As we have 
stated in relation to the sacrament of Ordination, the landscapes of 
Poussin are almo-it always designed to set off and heighten human 
life, whilst Claude is essentially a landscape painter, with whom both 
history and humanity are made subservient to nature. Subjects de- 
rived from Christianity were exactiy suited to Poussin, inasmuch as 
they afforded the sublimest types of that moral grandeur in which 
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he delighted, dthongh wo do not see in him the exquisite piety of 
Lesuear and Champagne; and if Christian greatness apeaka to his 
soul, it appears to do ao with no authority beyond that of Phocion, 
of Scipio, or of Gerraanicus. Sometimes neither sacred nor profane 
history suffices him : he invents, he images, he has recourse to 
moral and philosophic allegory. It is here, perhaps, that he is most 
oripnal, and that his imagination displays itself iu its greatest free- 
dom and elevation. Areadia is a lesson of high philosophy under 
the form of an idylL The Teatrnnent o/Eudamidae portrays the 
snhhme confidence of friendship. Time Bescving Trath from the 
assaults of Envy and Swcord, the Ballet of Muraan Life, are cele- 
,brat*il models of this stylo. We have had the good fortune to meet 
at Dulwioh with a work of Poussin's almost unltnown, and of whose 
existence we had not even an idea, sparkling at the same time with 
the style we have been describing, and with the most eminent quali- 
ties of the diief of the French school. 

This work, entirely new to us, is a picture of \6Ty small size, 
niarked No. 295, and described in the catalogue as The Inspiration 
of the Poet, a delightful subject, and treated in the most delightful 
manner. Fancy the freshest landscape, in the foreground a harmo- 
nious group of three personages. The poet, on bended knee, carries 
to his lips the sacred cup which Apollo, the god of poesy, has pre- 
sented to him. Whilst he quaffs, inspiration seizes him, his face is 
transfigured, and the sacred intoxication becomes apparent in the 
motion of his hands and his whole body. Beside Apollo, tlie Muse 
prepares to collect the songs of the poet. Above this group, a 
genius, frolicking in air, weaves a chaplet, whilst other genii scatter 
flowers. In the background, the clearest horiaon. Grace, spirit, 
depth — this enchanting composition unites the whole. Added to 
this, the color is well-grounded and of great brilliancy. 

It is very singular that neither Bellori nor Felibien, who Ijoth lived 
on terms of intimacy with Ponssin, and are still his Ijest historians, 
say not a word of this work. It is not refeiTed to in the catalogoes 
of Florent Lecomte, of Gault de St. Germain, or of Castellan ; nor 
does If. Waagen himself, who, having been at Dulwich, must have 
seen it there, make the least mention of it. We are, therefore, igno- 
rant in what year, on what occasion, and for whom this delicious 
little painting was executed : but the hand of Poussin is seen through- 
ont, in tiie drawing, in the composition, iu the expression, Nothing 
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theatrical or vnlgar : truth combined with beauty. The whole acene 
conveys unmixed delight, and its impression is at once serene and 
profoand. In our idea, The Inspiration of tU Poet may he ranked 
as almost equal with The Avcadia. 

Kotwithatanding this, The Inspiration has never been engraved ■ 
at least wo have not met with it in any of the rich oollectiona of en- 
gravings from Poussin we have been enabled to consult, those of M. 
de Baudioour, of M. Gatteans, member of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and lastly, the cabinet of prints in the BiUiothique Nationale. We 
hope that these few words may suggest to some French engraver the 
idea of undertaking the very easy pilgrimage to Dulwich, and maWng 
known to the lovers of national art an ingenious and touchtog pro- 
duction of Poussin, strayed and lost, as it were, in a foreign collec- 
tion. 
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APPLETON'S EDITION OF THE BEITISH POETS. 
PROSPECTUS 

New and Splendid Library Edition 

rOPUUK POETS AND I'OETRY OF BRITAIN 

;i)lTED. WITH BIOGBAFHICAL AB 
BVTHEUEV. filOllGEG 

Fiice> only $1 a volume in cloth, o 



" Btraiwelr enongb, wo b»ye never hail as vet any thing it bII unproaohtni: > Hilp- 
fcetorj pltoini of the EngSsli p-kMs. We have had Johnson^s, and Beira, uiA CmAes, 
and Sliarpe'g nmsd ilswt ediUons— we lisve hiul the one himrtred viilnniE edition ftom 
the Cliiawlelt press— vie hsvo bad the doiible-eolnmiied (ililiiins of Clialiiwre and An- 

alvon'e^dnife'tha'ii man of EulHvattdlasleanil research 'UrtcC(il-)ie ntiole."— 4«-». 

The epianilld aerlea of hookt now offered to the public at such m uuiiBiially h™ 

rate of ebanre, hHI be Eot up nith all the ciira aud eleganoe which the present advaneed 

dabllltTof the editor Is lufflolent piarsntrftiT 

JfUievolunies will be of the hlghal olase, forming, In these tcsiiette, a atrt'klng cmiirusl 
lo all eslsUng cheap edlUnne, in which so few cfflirts have been made to combine 
lupeTiorttT In nroducUon with low prlcea. 

Under the lmpi™i<in thm a ehronoloiriiad lane of the Poets wonld not be ao ao- 
wntable as one more dWeralfled, It has been deemed advisable tu Intermix the eariier 

are in thenieelves complete, as pnbllsbed ; eo that no purchaser diseonUnaing the !«rleB 
at anv Uina, will bo possessed al ImperfMt boohs. 

The ataeiKS hi the hook market of any handaome nnUbrm series of the Fopninr Brit- 
ish PoetB, at ■ moilerate prlee, has ludncei] the pahllsheis to prqject tbe preaent edition, 
onder the Impresrion (hat, pridnoedln anparl.ir stvle, deserving a place on the shelves 
<'f the belt Kbnrlee, and u&red at len than one haU tiie usual selling price, it wdl meet 
tiiut amount cTpatninage which an enterprise, hasetl on such liberal lerms, requires. 

The aeriea win cnoclude with a few Tolumea of hgidve Ideces, and a Hlston o, 
British Poetry, In whloh selections will be given from the writings of those anthon 
vhosa works do aot nouesa sufficient Interest to warrant their pDbllcatlon aa a whole. 

It Is believed that thhi will render tbe present edition of the British Poets the mofl 
eomplete whloh has svcr been Issued and secure ftir 11 estenslte support The series If 



Tht foli/uiiiiff A iiihOT! art now readi/ ; 
;onN MlLTON.avcla.; JAMBS THOMSOS.l vol.; GEOEGE HERBERT,! TDi 
JAME3 TOTrS&,l vol. 
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THE aPECTATOB ESTIBE. 

TnE noST BEAXJTIFIJL BDITION EVER PUBLISHED. 

D. APPLETON k COlIPAHy 

THE "SPECTATOR:" 

WITH PBEFA0E8, HISTORICAL AND EIOGEAPIIIOAL, 

"By AlexaJider Chalmera, A. U. 

A NeiB and Carefully Reniged Edition, 

i.i.mplete in six vohimes, Sve.. pica type. Pi'iee in cloth, $:» ; half ppjf 

extra ov antique, fl5; calf extra or antique. $20. 



" It iB ptaiw pniniih to ms of » wriler, that, In i hixli deMrUnpnt of lUerstqre. Ii 

Uilsmnj.nith snietjustlcp, IwHidflf AdillBon, . , . IlelsenlitleiicobeeinBld^eil 
notunljr u the (:rei.I«ilipf the Eogllali ressjisu, but on Die Bjreninnerof Ihugrem Eng- 
lish ihivi-]l»tH. IllB beat esMys approitrJi nar I» Hbetilnlj* perftctLon; notlfitlielr eX' 
«».,-.» ™™..>^„.„ . iflR PITS PT. » nviii .>n nflvarBfims^^^^^^^^ 
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anil ilmanutt are mndvti'il attractive ; and uhlle 
id, the ptuwt ethics ate Incolcatud."— Jfoundw. 



Its him, TTIs apecaiair gnve i 
lollies of* vehicle of jnaieral an 



nant deere^ W the aothon ainlbiTed i lasHnji benefit ou th^ eotinliT, by estat^lsMni 
■ud rendering pgniilar s spei^es of writlns which hsi materially tended to cultlvgte tha 
ondeTBtanfllnii:, rSne the taste, and angment and purilj' the moral fbeling of sacceBslve 
l^eratlonB."— CAoImei-K 

" He not only brooeht a gnod phllologCcal tssto Into fashion, but gave a plpaalng ele- 
Tidon and (jopular turn to religions stddles, and placed Milton upon a pediatal from 
which he can never be pulled down."— .iiiMi. 

' It stands at the head of dl works of the same kind that have ^ce been prodnce.l. 
and IS a nibcellany uf polite HlerBture, Is not surpassed by any l-ook wiistfver. - 
OluaobirL 

"I consider the opecioto' Invalnable, as containing on the subject of lehglon aU 
that the world would then hear. Had Addison or his friends atlempled more. It would 
not Lave been enaured. The work was a stepping-stone to truth of the highest otOen 
« 4 aa such, our obllgalions to it are great"— Jo*» Wesley. 
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lliCh-|«llllsl|>led. and llomanB mind; om nnilinga «ty iwrcbinE s(ireivan«s will. 1 
pnnudniialftcUil chuilj. H« has iSewn Mual coniilgo. Judgniant, md^UaU.^ta 

iMiiaLi wiUioul lacriflcing sna jot of Ibe ml dignity at hinnrj His Histmii' 

*all calculalsd u> temHr Ihe Jioniica] jodlimat. ll is oae RteU lEWm of modeatr, f^ 



" l«nl Mal.on"s wont wBI supply a dHidBrammwIiich hjs lr.ng been' J^»^ 

ubJHl. and > compiBhensivoHraoTvLew, which evince the poaios^ioD o' oigh nnaliliia' 
llMt fiH Iha Bieiu lisk which tlie noble inlhor hat proposai lo hiraBStf. Loid >lihaa 
■nils bliiMir««eii.[vely of lb. cotinpondenoe anJ privale diari« of 'he limes, whM 

(ivo ini»ii<a inwieu ud life tr> lb« nunliTe The ai.Ihont>« qnoud ft) 

BpaaiihaiFieDchdHiilsaitilinyiUieoriiiiiil ; and vre an haidly remeniber a iuRr 
•HIS of his LoidiWp'l OB am inl^ocl wbich i> not U> the bfat testimonj known •■ 



Pnfcttir SmfU— Vninmilt of Cambridge. 
"I mm; m:oinmenu lo othei.. «h>l I h..e jusl had lo much pleasui* in IMdUf « 
^f lb* Hnloiv lately puhliihed by Lord Mshon. All that BelO now be knows M (fa 
■n twBtlie F«x of Otie^ht ID thai df Aii-la-ChawUe. wi.t be then fonnd.' 
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A MANUAL 

ELEMENTARY GEOLOaY; 

Or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
BY SIR CHARLES LYKLL. M. A., F. R. S., 

Eeprinlcd fW>ra Ihe last lonflon, ISnllrply Eevlead Ertition. Illustratert with SM Wood-CuK, 
One l«rge Svo. Price %\ 76. 

" The sultior of this voTK atnnds in the very ft™t rank of sdontlllc men, and hie works upon 
the Etlenceis to which ho has dovotcfl Ills great powers, and bis Uiiiefttigable atudy, are tb* 
standard bonks upon lliose sshjecU, This Manual has bud a ver; great aile in England, and 
its snccesdve editions ba™ kept pace with the ateaay progroaa of geological science. To the 
list edIUon. new and Important pnges have been added, containing the latent discuteriea In 
geology. This stnay has never before reCfived so great attention as at present, and in no 
other counlrj' can 11 he studied so profltably and with ench practical results as In this."— 
PriaAdfnce Journal. 

"This Is a standard work, on one of the most wonderRil of modern sciences. In connec 
tlon with tbe " Prhiclples of Oeologj," by the eaxne author, 11 gives a complete survey ofthe 
Mlence at its present stageof advancement TVo commend these works to the serious atlenlioii 
of those HmsII theologians who esteem It their dnty to bring the Bthle, If they can. Into con 
fliot with tlie indncllve sciences, and who Ibink that tbelr interpretation of GenwJS fs • 
•ufflclcnt reply to all the inductions at Geoli^y."— ^seorder. 

II. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 

Or, tie Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitaits. 

New and Entirely Revised Ed tion. Illustrated nllh numetous Maps, Tlales, and Wood. 

Cuts. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 843. |i 25. 

history of our planet and Uio tlieory of our species, of the dnration of past ttme, of Igneons 
fbrce and Its elfecls, and of those causeaf producing the various phenomena disporting over tbe 
ever^cbau^ng surfhce of onr globe. 

Geology Is Intimately related to nearly all the physical sciences, and it were Iberctur* 

every branch embracing the anbjecta ot organic and inorganic nature. C'lsmoguny, or the 

and ill no wise coneemcl with geology."— r*« Culliialor. 
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